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2 EUTH. 

"I wonder what time they will come at?" inquired 
Mary. 

"Your papa said they would be at the Station at 
five o'clock. And the landlady at the Swan said it 
would take them half an hour to get here." 

"And they are to dine at six?" asked Elizabeth. 

"Yes," answered Kuth. "And I think if we had 
cur tea half an our earlier, at half-past four, and then 
went out for a walk, we should be nicely out of the 
way just during the bustle of the arrival and dinner; 
and we could be in the drawing-room ready against 
your papa came in after din/ier." 

"Oh! Ihat would be nice," said they; and tea was 
ordered accordingly. 

The south-westeriy wind had dropped, and the 
clouds were stationary, when they went out on the 
sands. They dug little holes near the in-coming tide, 
and made canals to them from the water, and blew 
the light sea^foam against each other; and then stole 
on tiptoe near to the groups of grey and white sea- 
guUs, which despised their caution, flying softly and 
slowly away to a little distance as soon as they drew 
near. And in all this Buth was as great a child as 
any. Only she longed'for Leonard with a mother*s 
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longing, as indee4 she did every day, and all hours of 
the day. By-and-by the clouds thickened yet more, 
and one or two drops of rain were feit. It was very 

* 

little, but Ruth feared a shower for her delicate Eliza- 
beth, and besides, the September evening was fast 
closing in the dark and sunless day. As they turned 
homewards in the rapidly increasing dusk, they saw 
three figures on the sand near the rocks, Coming in 
their direction. 

"Papa and Mr. Donne!" exclaimed Mary. "Now 
we shall see him!" 

"Which do you make out is him?" asked Eli- 
zabeth. 

"Oh! the tall one, to be sure. Don't you see 
how papa always turns to him, as if he was speak- 
ing to him, and not to the other?" 

"Who is the other?" asked Elizabeth. 

"Mr. Bradshaw said that Mr. Farquhar and Mr. 
Hickson would come with him. But that is not Mr. 
Farquhar, I am sure," said Ruth. 

.The girls looked at each other, as they always did, 
when Ruth mentioned Mr. Farquhar's name; but 
she was perfectly unconscious both of the look and 
of the conjectures which gave rise to it. 
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As soon as the two parties drew near, Mr. Brad- 
shäw called out in bis strong yoice, 

"Well, mj dears! we found there was an hour 
before dinner, so we came down upon tbe sands, and 
here you are." ^ 

Tbe tone of bis voice assured tbem tbat be was 
in a bland and indulgent mood, and tbe two little 
girls ran towards bim. He kissed tbem, and sbook 
bands witb Rutb; told bis corapanions tbat tbese 
were tbe little girls wbo were tempting bim to this 
extravagance of purcbasing Eagle's Crag; and tben, 
ratber doubtfully, and because be saw Ibat Mr. Donne 
expected it, be introduced "My daugbters' governess, 
Mrs. Denbigb." 

It was growing darker every moment, and it was 
time tbey sbould basten back to tbey rocks, wbicb 
were even now indistinct in tbe grey baze. Mr. 
Bradsbaw beld a band of eacb of bis dangbters, and 
Buth walked alongside, tbe two Strange gentlemen 
beiog on tbe outskirts of tbe party. 

Mr. Bradsbaw began to give bis little girls some 
bome news. He told tbem tbat Mr. Farqubar was 
ill, and conld not accompany tbem; but Jemima and 
their mamma were qnite well. 
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The gentleman nearest to Buth spoke to her. 

"Are you fond of the sea?" asked he. There was 
no answer, so he repeated his question in a different form. 

''Do 70U enjoy staying by the sea-side, I should 
rather ask?" Jp 

The reply was "Yes," rather breathed out in a 
deep inspiration than spoken in a sound. The sands 
heaved and trembled beneath Ruth. The figures near 
her vanished into stränge nothingness; the sounds of 
their voices were as distant sounds in a dream, while 
the echo of one voice thrilled through and through. 
She could have caught at his arm for support, in the 
awful dizziness whieh wrapped her up, body and soul. 
That voice! No! if name, and face, and figure, were 
all changed, that voice was the same which had 
touched her girlish heart, which had spoken most 
tender words of love, which had won,'and wrecked 
her, and which she had last heard in the low mut- 
terings of fever. She dared not look round to see the 
figure of him who spoke, dark as it was. She knew 
he was there — she heard him speak in the manner 
in which he used to address strangers years ago; 
perhaps she answered him, perhaps she did not — 
God knew. It seemed as if weights *were tied to 
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her feet — as if the steadfast rocks receded — as if 
time stood still; — it was so long, so terrible, that 
path across the reeling sand. 

At the foot of the rocks thej separated. Mr. 
Bradshaw, afraid lest dinner ttiould cool, preferred 
the shorter way for himself and his friends. On 
Ellzabeth's account, the girls were to take the longer 
and easier path, which wound npwards through a 
rocky field, where larks' nests abounded, and where 
wild thyme and heather were now throwing out their 
sweets to the soft night-air. 

The little girls spoke in eager discussion of the 
strangers. They appealed to Ruth, but Ruth did 
not answer, and they were too impatient to convince 
each other to repeat the question. The first little 
ascent from the sands to the field surmounted, Ruth 
sat down suddenly, and covered her face with her 
hands. This was so unusual — their wishes, their 
good, was so invariably the rule of motion or of 
rest in their walks — that the girls, suddenly checked, 
stood silent and affrighted in surprise. Tbey were 
still more siartled when Ruth wailed aloud some 
inarticulate words. 

"Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh?" asked 
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Elizabeth, gently, kneeling down oh the grass by 
Ruth. 

She sat facing the west. The low watery twilight 
was on her face as she took her hands away. So ^ 
pale, so haggard, so wild and wandering a look, the 
girls had never seen on human countenance. before. 

"Well! what are you doing here with me? You 
should not be with me," said she, shaking her head 
slowly. 

They looked at each other. 
. "You are sadly tired,** said Elizabeth, soothingly. 
"Come home, and let me help you to bed. I will 
teil papa you are ill, and ask him to send for a 
doctor." 

Ruth looked at her, as if she did not understand 
the meaning of her words. No more she did at 
first. But by-and-by the dulled brain began to 
think most vividly and rapidly, and she spoke in a 
Sharp way which deceived the girls into a belief that 
nothing had been the matter. 

"Yes! I was tired. I am tired. Those sands — 
oh! those sands, those weary, dreadful sands! But 
that is all over now. Only my heart aches still. 
FeeJ how it ßutters and beats,'* sali b\v^, \»J!5l\\i% 
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Elizabeth's band, and holding it to her side. ^'I am 
quite well, though," she continued, reading pity in 
the child's looks^.as she feit the trembling, quivering 
beat. "We will go straight to the dressing-room, 
and read a chapter, that will still my beart; and 
then I'U go to bed, and Mr. Bradshaw will excuse 
me, I know, this one night. I only ask for one 
night. Put on jour right frocks, dears, and do all 
you oüght to do. But I know you will," said she, 
bending down to kiss Elizabeth, and then, before 
she had done so, raising her bead abruptly. '^You 
are good and dear girls — God keep you so!" 

By a strong effort at self-command, she weut 
onwards at an even pace, neither rushing nor pausing 
to sob and think. The very regularity of motion 
calmed her. The front and back doors of the house 
were on two sides, at right angles with each other. 
They all shrunk a little from the idea of going in at 
the front door, now that the stränge gentlemen were 
about, and, accordingly, they went through the quiet 
farm-yard right into the bright, ruddy kitchen, where 
the servants were dashing about with the dinner 
things. It was a contrast in more than colour to 
the lonely dusky field, which even the little giiis per- 
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ceived; and the noise, the warmth, the yery bustle of 
the servantö, were .a positive relief to Ruth, and for 
the time lifted off the heavj press of pent-up passion. 
A silent house, with moonlit rooms, or with a faint 
gloom brooding over the apartments, wonld have been 
more to be dreaded. Then, she must have given 
way, and cried out. As it 'was, she went up the old 
awkward back stairs, and into the room they were to 
sit in. Thero was no candle. Mary volunteered to 
go down for one; and when she returned she was fall 
of the wonders of preparation in the drawing-room, 
and ready and eager to dress, so as to take her place 
there before the gentlemen had ünished dinner. But 
she was Struck by the stränge paleness of Ruth's face, 
now that the light feil upon it. 

"Stay up here, dear Mrs. Denbigh! We '11 teil 
papa you are tired, and are gone to bed." 

Another time Ruth would have dreaded Mr. 
Bradshaw's displeasure; for it was an understood 
thing that no one was to be ill or tired in bis house- 
hold without leave asked, and cause given and as- 
signed. But she never thought of that now. Her 
great desire was to hold quiet tili she was alone. 
Qoietness.it was not — it was rigidity; but she suc« 
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ceeded in being rigid in look and movement, and 
went through her duties to Elizabeth (who preferred 
remaining with her np-stairs) with wooden precision. 
But her heart feit at times like ice, at times like 
burning fire; always a heavy, heavy weight with in 
her. At last Elizabeth went to bed. Still Ruth 
dared not think. Mary would come up-stairs soon; 
and with a stränge, sick, shrinking yearning, Ruth 
awaited her — and the crumbs of ii\telligence she 
might drop out about him, Ruth's sense of hearing 
was quickened to miserable intensity as she stood 
before the chimney-piece, grasping it tight with both 
hands — gazing into the dying fire, but seeing — not 
the dead grey embers, or the little sparks of vivid 
light that ran hither and thither among the wood- 
ashes ■— but an old farm-house, and climbing winding 
road, and a little golden breezy common, with a rural 
inn on the hül-top, far, far away. And through the 
thoughts of the past came the sharp sounds of the 
present — of three voices, one of which was almost 
silence, it was so hushed. Indifferent people would 
only have guessed that Mr. Donne was speaking by 
the quietness in which the others listened; but Ruth 
heard the voice and many of the words, though they 
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convejed no idea to her mind. She was too mnch 
stanned eyen to feel curious to know to what thej 
related. He spoke. That was her one fact. 

Fresentlj np cameMary, bounding, exultant. Papa 
had let her stay up one qaarter of an hour longer, because 
Mr. Hickson had asked. Mr. Hickson was so clever! She 
did not know what to make of Mr. Donne, he seemed sach 
a dawdle.But he was very handsome. HadKuth seen him? 
Oh, no! She conld not, it was so dark on those stupid 
sands. Well, never mind, she would see him to- 
morrow. She must be well to-morrow. Papa seemed 
a good deal pnt out that neither she nor Elizabeth 
were in the drawing-room to-night; and bis last words 
were, "Teil Mrs. Denbigh Ihope" (and papa's "hopes" 
always meant "expect") "she will be able to make 
breakfast at nine o'clock;" and then she would see 
Mr. Donne. 

That was all Ruth heard about him. She went 
with Mary into her bedroom, helped her to undress, 
and put the candle out At length she was alone in 
her own room! At length! 

But the tension did not giye Way immediately. She 
fastened her door, and threw open the window, cold 
and threatening as was the night. She tore off her 
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gown; she put her hair back from her heated face. It 
seemed now as if she could not think — as if thought 
and emotion had been repressed so sternly that thej 
woüld not come to relieve her stupified brain. Till all 
Et once, like a flash of lightning, her life, past and * 
present, was revealed to her to its minutest detail. 
And when she saw her veiy present "Now," the 
Strange confasion of agony was. too great to be borne, 
and she cried aloud. Then she was quite dead, and 
listened as to the sound of galloping armies. 

"If I might see him! If I might see him! If I might 
just ask him whj he left me; if I had vexed him in 
any way; it was so stränge — so cruel! It was not 
him, it was bis mother," said she, almost iiercely, as 
if answering herseif. "Oh, GodI but he might have 
found me out before this," she continued, sadlj. "He 
did not care for me, as I did for him. He did not 
care for me at all," she went on wildly and sharply. 
"He did me cruel härm. I can never again lift up 
my face in innocence. They think I Jiave forgotten all, 
because I do not speak. Oh, darling love! am I talk- 
ing against you?" asked she, tenderly. "I am so torn 
and perplexed! You, who are the father of my child!" 
Bat that veij circumstance, l\xW. ol «vxOcl \ä\Aä^ 
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meaning ia manj cases, threw a new light into her 
mind. It changed her from thewotnan into the mother 
— the Stern gnardian of her child. She was still for 
a time, thinking. Then she began again, but in a 
low, deep voice, 

"He left me. He might have been hurried off, but 
he might have ^quired — he might have learnt, and 
explained. He left me to bear the bürden and the 
shame; and never cared to learn, as he might have 
done, of Leonard's birth. He has no love for his 
child, and I will have no love for him." 

She raised her voice while uttering this determina- 
tion, and then, feeling her own weakness, she moaned 
out, "Alas! alas!" 

And then she started up, for all this time she had 
been rocking herseif backwards and forwards as she 
sat on the ground, and began to pace the room with 
hurried Steps. 

"What am I thinking of? Where am I? I who 
have been praying these years and years to be worthy 
to be Leonard*s mother. My God! what a depth of 
sin is in my heart! Why, the old time wonld be as 
white as snow to-what it would be now, if I «»ou^l 
Mw out, and prajred for the explanallon, yA^ödl ^cwXÄl 
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re-establish him in my heart I who have.striven (or 
made a mock of trying) to learn God's holy will, in 
Order to bring up Leonard into the füll strength of a 
Christian — I who have taught his sweet innocent 
lips to praj 'Lead ns not into temptation, but deliver 
HS from evil;' and yet, somehow, I've been longing 
to give him to his father, who is — who is — " she 
almost choked, tili at last she cried sharp out, ''Oh, 
mj God! I do believe Leonard's father is a bad man, 
and yet, oh! pitiful God, I love him; I cannot forget 
— I cannot!" 

She threw her body half out of the windov^ into 
the cold night air. The wind was rising, and came in 
great gusts. The rain beat down on her. It did her 
good. A still, calm night would not have soothed 
her as this did. The wild tattered clouds, hurrying 
past the moon, gave her a foolish kind of pleasure 
that almost made her smile a yacant smile. The blast- 
driven rain came on her again, and drenched her hair 
through and through. The words "stormy wind ful- 
filling his Word" came into her mind. 

' She sat down on the floor. This time her hands 
were clasped round hev knees. The uneasy rocking 

motion was Btüled» 
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"I wonder if mj darÜDg is frightened with this 
blustering, noisj wind. I wonder if he is awake." 

And then her thoughts went back to the various 
times of old, when, affrighted by the weather — sounds 
so mysterious in the night — he had crept into her 
bed and clung to her, and she had soothed him, and 
sweetly awed him into stiUness and childlike faith, by 
telling him of the goodness and power of God. 

Of a sudden, she crept to a chair, and there knelt 
as in the very presence of God, hiding her face, at 
first not speaking a word (for did He not know her 
heart) , but by-and-by moaning out , amid her sobs and 
tears (and now for the first time she wept), 
^ "Oh, my God, help me, for I am very weak. My 
God! I pray thee be my rock and my strong fortress, 
for I of myself am nothing. If I ask in His name, 
thou wilt give it me. In the name of Jesus Christ I 
pray fpr strength to do Thy wilU" 

She could not think, or, indeed, remember any- 
thing but that she was weak, and God was strong, 
and "a very present help in time of trouble;" and the 
wind rose yet higher, and the house shook and vibrated 
as, in measured time, the great and terrible gusta 
came from the four quarters ol tlie \ieavWiÄ «xA W^'^ 
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around it, äjmg away in the distance with loud and 
unearthlj wails, which were not utterly still before 
the sound of the Coming blast was heard like the trum- 
pets of the vanguard of the Prince of Air. 

There was a knock at the bedroom door — a little 
gentle knock, and a soft, child's voice. 

"Mrs. Denbigh, maj 1 come in, please? I am so 
frightened!" 

It was Elizabeth. Ruth calmed her passionate 
breathing hj one hasty draught of water, and opened 
the door to the timid girl. 

"Oh, Mrs. Denbigh! did you ever hear such a 
night? I am so frightened ! and Mary sleeps so sound." 

Ruth was too much shaken to be able to speak all 
at once; but she took Elizabeth in her arms tb reassure 
her. Elizabeth stood back. 

"Why, how wet you are, Mrs. Denbigh! and there 's 
the window open, I do believe! Oh, how cold it is!" 
Said she, shivering. 

"Get into my bed; dear!" said Ruth. ' 
"But do come too! The candle gives such a stränge 
light with that long wick, and, somehow, your face 
does not look like you. Please, pxxl \]bÄ c^xidV^ oxs^t^ 
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and come to bed. I am. so frightened, and it seems 
as if I should be safer if yoa were by me." 

Buth shnt the window, and went to bed. Eliza- 
beth was all shivering and quaking. To soothe her, 
Bath made a great effort; and spoke of Leonard and 
bis £ears, and, in a low hesitating voice, she spoke of 
God's tender mercy, but very humbly, for she feared 
lest Elizabeth should think her bette/ and holier than 
she was. The little girl was soon asleep, her fears 
forgotten; and Buth, worn out by passionate emotion, 
and obliged to be still for fear of awaking her bed« 
fellow, went off into a short slumber, through the 
depths of which the echoes of her waking sobs quiver- 
ed iip. 

When she awoke, the grey light of autumnal dawn 
was in the room. Elizabeth slept on; but Buth heard 
the servants about, and the early farm-yard sounds. 
After she had recovered from the shock of conscious- 
ness and recollection, she collected her thoughts with 
a Stern ealmness. He was here. In a few hours she 
must meet him. There was no escape, except through 
subterfuges and contrivances that were both false and 
cowardly. How it would all turn out fe\i^ ^ovAä. \i^X. 
sajr, or even guesB* . But of one thiua; Äi^ ^^"^ ^^«t.^ 

Jlu/A. 11, ^ ^ 
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and to one thing she would hold fast; that was, that, 
come what might, she would obey God's law, and, be 
the end of all what it might, she would saj "Thy will 
be done!" She only asked for strength enough to do 
this when the time came. How the time would come 
— what Speech or action would be requisite on her 
part, she did not know — she did not even try to 
conjecture. She left that in His hands. 

She was icy cold, but very calm when the break- 
fast-bell rang. She went down immediately; because 
fihe feit that there was less chance of a recognition, if 
she were already at her place behind the tea-urn, and 
busied with the cups, than if she came in after all 
were settled. Her heart seemed to stand still, but she. 
feit almost a stränge exultant sense of power over her- 
seif. She feit, rather than saw, that he was not there. 
Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. Hickson were, and so busy 
talking election-politics that they did not Interrupt their 
conversation even when they bowed to her. Her pupils 
sat one on each side of her. Before they were quite 
settled, and while the other two gentlemen yet hung 
over the fire, Mr. Donne came in. Buth feit as if that 
moment was like death. She had a kind of desire to 
make some sharp sound, to relieve a choking sensa* 
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tion, but it was over in an instant, and she sat on 
very composed and silent — to all outward appearance, 
the very model of a governess who knew her place. 
And by-and-by she feit strangely at ease in her sense 
of power. She could even listen to what was being 
Baid. She had never dared as yet to look at Mr. 
Donne, though her heart burnt to see him onee again. 
He sounded changed. The voice had lost its fresh and 
yonthfui eagerness of tone, though in peculiarity of 
modulation it was the same. It could never be mistaken 
for the voice of another person.. There was a good 
deal Said at that breakfast, for none seemed inclined 
to hurry , although it was Sunday niorning. Ruth was 
compelled to sit there, and it was good for her that 
she did. That half hour seemed to separate the pre- 
sent Mr. Donne very effectively, from her imagination 
of what Mr. Bellingham had been. She was no ana- 
lyser; she hardly even had learnt to notice cha- 
racter; but she feit there was some stränge difference 
between the people she had lived with lately and 
the man who now leant back in bis chair, listening in 
a careless manner to the conversation, but never join- 
ing in, or expressing any interest in it, unless it 
somewhere, or somehow, touched him himself. Nc^^ 
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Mr. Bradshaw always threw himself into a subject; it 
might be in a pompous, dogmatic sort of way, but he 
did do it, whether it related to himself or not; and it 
was part of Mr. Hickson's trade to assume au interest 
if he feit it not. But Mr. Donne did neither the one 
nor the other. When the other two were talking of 
many of the topics of the day, he put his glass in his 
eye the better to examine into the exact nature of a 
cold game-pie at the other side of the table. Suddenly 
Buth feit that his attention was caught by her. Until 
now, seeing his shortsightedness, she had believed 
herseif safe; now her face flushed with a painful, misera- 
ble blush. But, in an instant, she was strong and 
quiet. She looked up straight at his face; and, as if 
this action took him aback, he dropped his glass, and 
began eating away with great diligence. She had seen 
him. He was changed, she knew not how. In fact, 
the expression, which had been only occasional for- 
merly, when his worse seif predominated, had become 
permanent. He looked restless and dissatisfied. But 
he was very handsome still; and her quick eye had re-* 
eognised, with a sort of stränge pride, that the eye 
and mouth were like Leonardas. Although perplexe 
bjr the ßtraigbtforwavd brave loot aVi^ \i«A ^^\i\. V 
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8t h{m, he was noi! entirely baffled. He thought this 
Mrs. Denbigh was certainly like poor Ruth; but this 
woman was far*handsomer. Her face was positively 
Greek; and then such a proud, supcrb turn of her 
head; quite queenly! A governcss in Mr. Bradshaw's 
family! Why, she might be a Percy or a Howard for 
the grandeur of her grace! Poor Ruth! This woman's 
hair was darker, though; and she had less colour; al- 
together a more refined-looking person. Poor Ruth! 
and, for the first time for several years, he wondered 
what had become of her; though, of course, there was 
but ono thing that could have happened, and perhaps 
it was as well he did not know her end, for most likely 
it would have made him very uncomfortable. He leant 
back in his chair, and, unobserved (for he would not 
have thought it gentlemanly to look so fixedly at her, 
if she or any one noticed him), he put up his glass 
again. She was speaking to one of her pupils, and 
did not see him. 

By Jove! it must be she, though! There were 
little dimples oame out about the mouth as she spoke, 
just like those ho used to admire so much in Ruth, 
and which he had never Seen in at\^ oivta e\^^ — ^^ 
sunsbine wltbout the positive mo-yemeivl o\ ^ ^tk^^ 
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l^he longer he looked the more he was convinced; and 
it was with a jerk that he recovered himself enough to 
ans wer Mr. Bradshaw's question, whether he wished 
to go to church or not. 

"Church? how far — a mile? No, I think I shall 
perform my devotions at home to-day." 

He absolutely feit jealous when Mr. Hickson sprang 
up to open.the door, as Biith and her pupils left the 
room. He was pleased to feel jealous again. He 
had been really afraid he was too much "used-up" for 
such sensations. But Hickson must keep his place. 
What he was paid for, was doing the talking to the 
electors, not paying attention to the ladies in their fa- 
milies. Mr. Donne had noticed that Mr. Hickson had 
tried to be gallant to Miss Bradshaw; let him, if he 
liked; but let him beware how he behaved to this fair 
creature, Buth or no Buth. It certainly was Buth; 
only how the devil had she played her cards so well 
as to be the governess — the respected governess, in 
such a family as Mr. Bradshaw's? 

Mr. Donne's movements were evidently to be the 
guide of Mr. Hickson's. Mr. Bradshaw always dis- 
liked going to church, partly from principle, partly 
]t)ecause he never could find the places in the Prayer- 
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book. Mr. Donne was in the drawing-room as Mary 
eame down ready eqnipped; he was toming over the 
l^aves of the large and handsome Bible. SeeingMary, 
he was strack with a new idea. 

^'How Singular it is," said he, ''that the name of 
Rath is so seldom chosen by those good people who 
go to the Bible before they Christen their children. It 
is a very pretty name, I think." 

Mr. Bradshaw looked up. "Why, Mary!" said he, 
^^is not that Mrs. Denbigh's name?" 

"Yes, papa," replied Mary, eagerly; "and I know 
two oiher Ruths; there's Ruth Brown here, and Ruth 
Macartney at Eccleston." 

"And I have an aunt called Ruth, Mr. Donne I I 
don't think your Observation holds good. Besides my 
daughter's govemess, I know three other Ruths." 

"Oh! I have no doubt I was wrong. It was just 
a Speech of which one perceives the foUy the moment 
it is made." 

But, secretly, he rejoiced with a fierce joy over the 
suecess of his device. 

Elizabeth came to summon Mary. 

Ruth was glad when she got into the open air, and 
away from the house. Two hours were gone and over« 
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Two out of a daj, a daj and a half — for it might be 
late on Monday morning before the Eccleston party 
returned. 

She feit weak and trembling in body, but strong 
in power over herseif. They had left the house in 
good time for ehurch, so they needed not to hurry; 
and they went leisurely along the road, nowand then 
passing some country person whom they knew, and 
-with whom they exchanged a kindly placid greeting. 
But presently, to Ruth's dismay, she heard a step be- 
bind, Coming at a rapid pace, a peculiar dank of rather 
high-heeled boots, which gave a springy sound to the 
walk, that she had known well long ago. It was like 
a nightmare, where the Evil dreaded is never avoided, 
never completely shunned, but is by one's side at the 
very moment of triumph in escape. There he was by 
her side; and there was still a quarter of a mile inter- 
vening between her and the ehurch; but even yet she 
trusted that he had not recognised her. 

''I have changed my mind, you see," said he, 
quietly. "I have some curiosity to see the architecture 
of the ehurch; some of these old country churches h&vf 
Singular bits about them. Mr. Bradshaw kindly di 
rected me part of the way, but 1 'was ao m\v.0a.^\>3i/' 
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bj 4um8 to ihe right/ and Harns to the left,' that I 
was quite glad to espy your partj." 

That Speech required no positive answer of any 
kind; and no answer did it receive. He had not es:- 
pected a reply. He knew, if she were Ruth, she could 
not answer any indifferent words of his ; and her silence 
made bim more certain of her identity with the lady 
hj his aide. 

''The scenery here is of a kind new to me; neither 
grand, wild, nor yet marked by high cultivation; and 
yet it has great charms. It reminds me of some parts 
of Wales." He breathed deeply, and then added, "You 
have been in Wales, I believe?" 

He sppke low; almost in a whisper. The little 
dmrch-bell begah to call the lagging people with its 
quick Sharp summons. Ruth writhed in body and spirit, 
bat Btrxiggled on. The church-door would be gained 
at last; and in that holy place she would find peace. 

He repeated in a louder tone, so as to compel an 
answer in order to conceal her agitation from the girls. 

"Have you never been in Wales?" He used "never," 
instead of ''ever," and laid the emphasis on that word, 
in Order to mark his meaning to Ruth, aii^'SLw^Xi ^"c^l. 
Bai be drove her to bay. 
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^^I have been in Wales, Sir," ihe replied, in a 
calm, grave tone. ^'I was there manj years ago. 
£vent49 took place there, which contribnte to make the 
recollections of that time most miserable to me. I shall 
be obliged to you, Sir, if you will make no farther re- 
ference to it." 

The little girb wondered how Mrs. Denbigh could 
speak in such a tone of quiet authority to Mr. Donne, 
who was almost a member ,of Parliament. But they 
settled that her hnsband must have died in Wales, 
-and, of course, that would make the recoUection of 
the country ^'most miserable," as she said. 

Mr. Donne did not dislike the answer, and he po- 
sitively admired the dignity with which she spoke. 
His leaving her as he did, must have made her very 
miserable; and he liked the pride that made her retain 
her indignation, until he could speak to her in private, 
and explain away a good deal of what she might 
complain of with some justice. 

The church was reached. They all went up the 

middle aisle into the Eagle's Crag pew. He followed 

them in, entered himself, and shut the door. Ruth's 

heart sank as she saw him there; just opposite to her; 

Coming between her and the eWg;^xxxA.xv. ^ho was to 
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read ont the word of God. It was merciless — it 
was cmel to haunt her there. She durst not lift her 
ejes to the bright eastern light — she could not see 
how peacefuilj the marble images of the dead laj on 
iheir tombs, for he was between her and all Light and 
Peace. She knew that his look was on her; that he 
never tumed his glance away. She could not join in 
the prayer for the remission of sins while he was 
there, for his very presence seemed as a sign that 
their stain woold never be washed out of her life. 
But, although goaded and chafed by her thoughts and 
recoUections, she kept very still. No sign of emotion, 
no flush of colour was on her face, as he looked at 
her. Elizabeth could not find her place, and then 
Ruth breathed once, long and deeply, as she moved 
up the pew, and out of the straight burning glance of 
those eyes of evil meaning. When they sat down for 
the reading of the first lesson, Ruth turned the corner 
of the seat so as no longer to be opposite to him. 
She could not listen. The words seemed to be uttered 
in some world far äway, from which she was exiled 
and cast out; their sound, and yet more their mean- 
ing, was dim and distant. But in this extreme tension 
of mind to hold in her bewildered agcmy, it so ha^« 
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pened that one of her senses was preternaturally acute. 
While all the church and the people swam in misty 
haze, o*ne point in a dark corner grew clearer and 
dearer tili she.saw (what, at another time she could 
not have discerned at all) a face — a gargoyle I think 
they call it — at the end of the arch next to the nar- 
rowing of the nave into the chancel, and in the shadow , 
of that contraction. The face was heautiful in feature 
(the next to it was a grinning monkcy), but it was 
not the features that were the most striking parfc. 
There was a half-open mouth, not in any way dis- 
torted out of its exquisite beauty by the intense ex- 
pression of suffering it conveyed. Any distortion of 
the face by mental agony, implics that a struggle with 
circumstance is going on. But in this face, if such 
struggle had been, it was over now. Circumstance 
had conquered; and there was no hope from mortal 
endeavour, or help from mortal creature to be had. 
But the eyes looked onward and upward to the "Hills 
from whence cometh our help." And though the 
parted lips seemed ready to quiver with agony, yet 
the expression of the whole face, owing to these 
Strange, stony, and yet spiritual eyes, was high and 
coDsoliüg, J{ mortal gaze had ne\et sow^X. *\\ä \sa\vxv- 
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ing before, in the deep shadow where it had been 
placcd long centuries ago, jet Ruth's did now, Who 
conld have imagined such a look? Who could have 
witnessed — perhaps feit — such infinite sorrow^ and 
yet dared to lift it up by Faith into a peaco so pure? 
Cr was it a mere conception? If so, what a soul the 
unknown carver must have had! for creator and han- 
dicraftsman must have been one; no two minds could 
have been in such perfect harmony. Whatever it was 
— however it came there — imaginer, carver, sufierer, 
all were long passed away. Human art was ended — 
human life done — human suffering over; but this 
remained; it stilled Ruth's beating heart to look on it. 
She grew still enough to hear words, which have come 
to many in their time of need, and awcd them in the 
presence of the extremest suffering that the hushed 
World has ever heard of. 

The second lesson for the morning of the 25th 
of September, in the 26th chapter of St. Matthew's 
Grospel. 

And when they prayed again, Ruth's tongue was 
unloosed, and she also could pray, in His name, who 
tinderwent the agony in the garden. 

As they c&we out of churcli, Üi^t^ 'ST^ä «b X^&Ää 



pause add gatheriog at the door.' It had begun to , 
rain; those who had umbrellas were putting them up; 
those who had not were regretting, and wondering 
how long it would last. Standing for a moment, im- 
peded by the people who were thus coUected nnder 
the porch, Buth heard a voice close to her saj, very 
low but very distinctiy, 

"I have much to say to you — mnch to explain. 
I entreat you to give me the opportunity." 

Buth did not reply. - She would not acknowledge 
that she heard; but she trembled nevertheless , for the 
well-remembered voice was low and soft, and had yet 
its power to thrill. She earnestly desired to know 
why and how he had left her. It appeared to her, as 
if that knowledge could alone give her a relief from 
the restless wondering that distracted her mind, and 
that one explanation could do no härm. 

"iVb/" the higher spirit made «nswer; "jY must 
not he.^^ 

Buth and the girls had each an umbrella. She 
turned to Mary, and said, 

"Mary, give your umbrella to Mr. Donne, and 
come under mine." Her way of speaking was short 
fUdd decided; she was compressing her meaning into 
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as few words as possible. The little girls obejed in 
silence. As they went first through the church-yard 
Stile, Mr. Donne spoke again. 

*'You are unforgiving," said he. "I only ask you 
to hear me. I faave a right to be heard, Buth! I 
won't belieye you are so much changed, as not to 
listen to me when I entreat." 

He spoke in a tone #f soft complaint. But he him- 
seif had done mnch to destroy the illusion which had 
hung about bis memory for years, whenever Bnth had 
allowed herself to think of it. Besides which, during 
the time of her residence in the Benson family, her 
feeling of what people ought to be had been uncon- 
sciously raised and refined ; and Mr. Donne, even while 
she had to stmggle against the force of past recollec- 
tions, repelled her so mudh by what he was at pre-^ 
sent, that every Speech of bis, every minute they were 
together, served to make her path more and more easy 
to follow. His yoice retained something of its fbrmer 
influence^ When he spoke, without her seeing him, 
she could not help remembering former days. 

She did not answer this last speech any more than 
the first. She saw clearly, that, putting aside all 
thougbt as to the character of their former relationship. 
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it had been dissolved by bis will — bis act and deed; 
and tbat, tberefore, tbe power to refuse anj furtber 
intercourse wbatsoever remained witb ber. 

It sometimes seems a little stränge bow, after 
baving earnestlj prayed to be delivered from tempta-> 
tion, and baving given ourselves witb sbut ejes into 
God's band, from tbat time every tbougbt, every out- 
ward influence, every acknowl^dged law of life, seems 
to lead US on from strengtb to strengtb. It seems 
Strange sometimes, because we notice tbe coincidencc; 
but it is tbe natural, unavoidable consequence of all, 
trutb and goodness being one and tbe same, and tbere- 
fore carried out in every circumstance, external and 
internal, of God's creation. 

Wben Mr. Donne saw tbat Rutb would not answer 
bim, be became only tbe more determined tbat sbe 
sbould bear wbat be bad to say. Wbat tbat was be 
did not e^actly know. Tbe wbole afiair was most 
mysterious and piquant.- 

Tbe umbrella protected Rutb from more tban tbe 

rain on tbat walk bomewards, for under its sbelter 

sbe could not be spoken to unbeard. Sbe bad not 

rigbtly understood at wbat time. sbe and tbe girls were 

to dine. From the gatbering at meil-t\mfta ak^^must 
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notshrink. She must show no sign of weakness. Bat, 
oh! the relief, after that walk, to sit in her own room, 
locked up, 80 that neither Mary or Elizabeth could 
come hj sarprise, and to let her wearj frame (weary 
with being so long braced np to rigiditj and stiff 
quiet) fall into a chair anyhow — all helpless, nerve- 
less, motionless, as if the yery bones had melted out 
of her! 

The peaceful rest which her mind took was in 
thinking of Leonard. She dared not look before or 
behind, but she could see him well at present. She 
brooded over the thought of him, tili she dreaded his 
father more and more. Bj the light of her child's 
puritj and innocence, she saw evil clearlj, and yet 
more clearly. She thought that, if Leonard ever came 
to kuow the nature of his birth, she had nothing for 
it but to die out of his sight. He could never know 
— human heart could never know, her ignorant inno- 
cence, and all the small circumstances which had im- 
pelled her onwards. But God knew. And if Leon- 
ard heard of his mother's error, why nothing remained 
but death; for she feit, then, as if she had it in her 
power to die innocently out of such lutüte a^OTV'^*^ \s^ 
Osi escape is not ao easy. Suddenlv a fceÄi Wvwsl^X. 
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came, and 8he prayed that, through whatever suffer- 
ing, she might be purified. Whatever trials, woes, 
measureless pangs, God might see fit to chastise her 
with, she would not shrink, if only at last she might 
comc iüto His presence in Heaven. Alas! the shrink- 
ing from suffering we cannot help. That part of her 
prayer was vain. And as for the rest, was not the 
eure justice of His law finding her out even now? 
His laws once broken, His justice and the very nature 
of those laws bring the immutable retribution; but if 
we turn penitently to Him, He enables us to bear our 
punishment with a meek and docile heart, '4or His 
mercy endureth for ever." 

Mr. Bradshaw had feit himself rather wantixig in 
proper attention to his guest, inasmuch as he had 
been unable, all in a minute, to comprehend Mr. Donne's 
rapid change of purpose; and, before it had entered 
into his mind that, notwithstanding the distance of the 
church, Mr. Donne was going thither, that gentleman 
was out of the sight, and far out of the reach, of his 
burly host. But though the latter had so far neglect- 
ed the duties of hospitality as to allow his visitor to 
sit in the Eagle's Crag pew with no other guard of 
honovr tban the children andttie go^etü^^^^'^x^'^T^^'- 
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shaw determined to make up for it by extra attention 
daring the remainder of the day. Accordingly he 
never left Mr. Donne. Whatever wish that gentleman 
expressed, it was the study of bis host to gratify. Did 
he hint at the pleasure which a walk in such beautiful 
scenery would give him, Mr. Bradshaw was willing to 
accompany him, although at Eccleston it was a prin- 
ciple with him not to take any walks for pleasure on 
a Sunday. When Mr. Donne turned round, and re- 
collected letters which must be written, and which 
would compel him to stay at home, Mr. Bradshaw in- 
stantly gave up the walk, and remaincd at band, ready 
to furnish him with any writing materials which could 
be wanted, and which were not laid out in the half- 
fnmished house. Nobody knew where Mr. Hickson 
was all this time. He had sauntered out after Mr. 
Donne, when the latter set off for church, and he had 
never returned. Mr. Donne kept wondering if he 
could have met Ruth — if, in fact, she had gone out 
with her pupils, now that the afternoon had clearcd 
up. This uneasy wonder, and a few mental impre- 
cations on bis höst's polite attention, together with 
the letter- writing prctence, passcd aNvay \^^ ^ÄX.^'vxv^crci 
— the longest afternoon he had e^er spex\V\ ^w^ ^^ 



weariness he had had his share. Lnnch was lingering 
in the dining-room, left tbere for the truant Mr. Hick- 
8on; bat of the cbildren or Ruth there was no sigo. 
He ventured on a distant inquiry as to their where- 
aboats. 

"They dine early; they are gone to church again. 
Mrs. Denbigh was a member of the Establishment 
once; and, though she attends chapel at home, she 
seems glad to haye an opportunity of going to church." 

Mr. Donne was on the point of asking some further 
questiona about ''Mrs. Denbigh," when Mr. Hickson 
came in, loud-spoken, cheerful, hungry, and as ready 
to talk about his ramble, and the way in which he had 
lost and found himself, as he was about eyerything 
eise. He knew how to dress up the commonest oc- 
currence with a little exaggeration, a few puns, and a 
happy quotation or two, so as to make it sound very 
agreeable. He could read faces, and saw that he had 
been missed; both host and visitor looked moped to 
death. He determined to devote himself to their amuse- 
ment during the remainder of the day, for he had 
really lost himself, and feit that he had been away too 
long on a duU Sunday, when people were apt to get 
hypped if not well amused. 
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"It IS really a shame to be in-doors In such a 
place. Rain? yes, it rained some hours ago, but now 
it is splendid weather. I feel myself quite qualified 
for guide, I assüre you. I can show you all the beau« 
ties of the neighbourhood, and throw in a bog and a 
nest of vipers to boot." 

Mr. Donne langnidly assented to this proposal of 
going out, and then he became restless until Mr. Hick- 
son had eaten a hasty lunch, for he hoped to meet 
Euth on the way from church, to be near her, and 
watch her,* though he might not be able to speak 
to her. To have the slow hours roll away — to 
know he must leave the next day — and yet, so close 
to her, not to be seeing her — was more than he 
could bear. In an impetuous kind of way, he disre- 
garded all Mr. Hickson's offers of guidance to lovely 
views, and turned a ^eaf ear to Mr. Bradshaw's ex- 
pressed wish of showing him the land belonging to 
the house ("very little for fourteen thousand pounds"), 
and set off wilfuUy on the road leading to the church, 
from which, he averred, he had seen a view which 
nothing eise about the place could equal. 

They met the country people dropping homewards. 
No Kuth was there. She and her pupila had t^Ixäw^'^ 
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by tho field-way, as Mr. Bradshaw inforiied bis guests 
at dinner-time. Mr. Donne was very captious all 
through dinner. He thought it never would be over, 
and cursed Hickson's interminable stories, wliich were 
told on purpose to amuse bim. His beart gave a fierce 
bound wben be saw ber In the drawlng-room witb tbe 
Utile girls. 

Sbe was reading to tbera — with bow sick and 
trembling a beart, no words can teil. But sbe could 
master and keep down outward signs of ber emotion. 
An hour more to-nigbt (part of wbicb was to be spent 
in family prayer, and all in the safety of Company), 
anotber bour in the morning (wben all would be en^ 
gaged in tbe bustle of departure) — if, during this 
sbort Space of time, sbe could not avoid speaking to 
bim, sbe could at Icast keep bim at such a distance as 
to make bim feel that benceforward ber world and 
bis belonged to separate Systems, wide as tbe heavens 
apart. 

By degrees sbe feit tbat be was drawing near to 

wbere sbe stood. He was by tbe table cxamining tbe 

books tbat lay upon it. Mary and Elizabeth drew off 

a Utile Space y awe-strickeu by l\i^ VaL\.vxx^ \xi^\s^<ix \syt 
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Eccleston. As he bent his head over a book, he said, 
''I implore you; five minutcs alone." 

The little girls could not hear; but Buth, hemmed 
in so that no escape was possible, did hear. 

She took sudden courage, and said, in a clear 
voice, 

"Will you read the whole passage aloud? I do not 
remember it." 

Mr. Hickson, hovering at no great distance, heard 
these words, and drew near to second Mrs. Denbigh's 
request. Mr. Bradshaw, who was very sleepy after 
his unusually late dinner, and longing for bedtime, 
joined in the request, for it would save the necessity 
for making talk, and he might, perhaps, get in a nap, 
undisturbed and unnoticed, before the servants calne in 
to prayers. 

Mr. Donne was caught; he was obliged to read 
aloud, although he did not know what he was reading. 
In the middle of some sentence, the door opened, a 
rush of servants came in, and Mr. Bradshaw beeame 
particularly wide awake in an instant, and read them 
a long sermon with great emphasis and unction, wind- 
ing up with a prayer almost as long. 

Ruth sat with her head droopmg, mot^ VtWJi ^"s.- 
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haustion after a season of efibrt than because she 
shunned Mr. Donne's looks. He had so lost bis 
power over her — bis power, wbich had stirred ber 
so deeply tbe night before — that, except as one 
knowiDg ber error and ber shame, and making a cruel 
use of such knowledge, she had quite separated bim 
from tbe idol of her joutb. And yet, for tbe sake of 
that first and only love, she would gladly bave known 
wbat explanation he could ofier to account for leaving 
ber. It would bave been sometbing gained to ber 
own self-respect, if she had learnt that be was not 
tben, as she feit bim to be now, cold and egotistical, 
caring for no one and notbing but wbat related to 
bimself. 

Home, and Leonard — bow strangely peaceful tbe 
two seemedl Ob, for tbe rest that a dream about 
Leonard would bring! 

Mary and Elizabeth went to bed immediately after 
prayers, and Ruth accompanied them. It was planned 
that tbe gentlemen sbould leave early tbe next morn-> 
ing. They were to breakfast half an bour sooner, to 
catch tbe railway train; and tbis by Mr. Donne's own 
arrangement, wbo had been as eager about bi» can- 
vassing, tbe week before ^ as it was possible for bim 
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to be, bat who now wished Eccleston and the Dis- 
senting interest therein veiy fervently at the devil. 

Jast as the carriage came round, Mr. Bradshaw 
tnrned to Bath: "Any message for Leonard beyond 
love, which is a matter of course?" 

Bath gasped — for she ßaw Mr. Donne catch at 
the name; she did not gaess the sudden sharp jealousy 
called out bj the idea that Leonard was a grown-up 
man. 

"Who is Leonard?" said he, to the little girl 
Standing by bim; he did not know which she was. 

"Mrs. Denbigh's little boy," answered Mary. 

ünder some pretence or other, he drew near to 
Bath; and in that low voice, which she had learnt to 
loathe, he said, 

«Our child!" 

By the white misery that turned her face to stone 
— by the wild tcrror in her imploring eyes — by the 
gasping breath, which came out as the carriage drove 
away — he knew that he had seized the spell to make 
her listen at last. 



CHAPTER II. 

"Hb will take him awaj from me. He will take 
the child from me." 

These words rang like a tolling bell through Buth's 
head. It seemed to her that her doom was certain. 
Leonard would be taken from her! She had a firm 
conviction — not the less firm because she knew not 
on what it was based — that a child, whether legiti- 
mate or not, belonged of legal right to the father. And 
Leonard, of all children was the prince and monarch. 
Every man's heart would long to call Leonard "Child!" 
She had been too strongly taxed to have much power 
left her to reason coollj and dispassionately, just then, 
even if she had been with any one who could furnish 
her with Information from which to draw correct con- 
clusions. The one thought haunted her night and 
day. "He will take my child away from me!" In 
her dreams she saw Leonard borne away into some 
dim land, to which she could not follow. Sometimes 
he sat in a swiftly-moving carriage, at his father's 
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sidc, and smiled on her as he passed by, as if going 
to promised pleasure. At another time, he was strug- 
gling to return to her; strctching out his little arms, 
and crying to her for the help she cöuld not give. 
How she got throngh the days, she did not know; her 
body moved about and habitually acted, but her spirit 
was with her child. She thought often of writing and 
warning Mr. Benson of Leonard's danger: but then 
she shrank from recurring to circumstances, all men- 
tion of which had ceased years ago; the very recollec- 
tion of which seemed buried deep for ever. Besides, 
she feared occasioning discord or commotion in the 
quiet circle in which she lived. Mr. Benson's deep 
anger against her betrayer had been shown too clearly 
in the old time to allow her to think that he would 
keep it down without expressiori now. He would 
cease to do any thing to forward his election ; he would 
oppose him as ^uch as he could; and Mr. Bradshaw 
would be angry, and a storm would arise, from the 
bare thought of which Ruth shrank with the coward- 
liness of a person thoroughly worn out with late con- 
test. She was bodily wearied with her spiritual buf- 
feting. 

One morning, three or four days all^t \)[ira ^^- 
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parture, she received a letter from Miss Benson. She 
could not open it at first, and put it on one side, 
clenching her band over it all the time. At last she 
tore it open. Leonard was safe as yet. There were 
a few lines in his great roand band, speaking of events 
no larger than the loss of a beautiful ^^alley." There 
was a sheet from Miss Benson. She always wrote 
letters in the manner of a diary. "Monday we did 
80-and-so; Tuesday, so-and-so, ifec.'* Ruth glanced 
rapidly down the page. Yes, here it was! Sick, flutter- 
ing heart, be still! 

"In the middle of the damsons, when they were 
just on the fire, there was a knock at the door. My 
brother was out, and Sally was wasbing up, and I 
was stirring the preserve with my great apron and 
bib on; so I bade Leonard come in from the garden, 
and open the door. But I would have washed his 
face first» if I had known who it was! It was Mr. 
Bradshaw, and the Mr. Donne that they hope to send 
up to the House of Commons, as member of Parlia- 
ment for Eccleston , and another gentleman , whose 
name I never heard. They had come canvassing; and 
when they found my brother was out, they asked 
jüeoiuurd it they could see me. TU^ Odü\ü ^^<i ^X<&<s\ 
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if I could leave the damsons;* and straightwaj came ' 
to call me, leaviog them Standing in the passage. I 
whipped off my apron, and took Leonard hj the hand, 
for I fancied I should feel less awkward if he was with 
me, and then I went and. asked them all into the study, 
for I thought I should like them tb see how many 
books Thurstan had got. Then they began talking 
politics at me in a very polite manner, only I could 
not make head or tail of what they meant; and Mr. 
Donne took a deal of notice of Leonard, and called 
him to him; and I am sure he noticed what a noble, 
handsome boy he was, though his face was very brown 
and red, and hot with digging, and his curls all tangled. 
Leonard talked back as if he had known him all 
his life, tili, I think, Mr. Bradshaw thought he was 
making too much noise, and bid him remember he 
ought to be Seen, not heard. So he stood as still and 
stiff as a soldier, close to Mr. Donne; and as I could 
not help looking at the two, and thinking how hand- 
some they both were in their different ways, I could 
not teil Thurstan half the messages the gentlemen left 
for him. But there was one thing more I must teil 
you, though I said I would not. Wheu Mr» Do\^tÄ 
was talking to Leonard y he took off \i\Ä ^%X.Ai. v»sA 
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chain and put it round the boy's neck, who was pleased 
enough, you may be sure. I bade him give it back 
to the gentleman, when they were all going away; and 
I was quite surprised, and very uncomfortable, when 
Mr. Donne said he had given it to Leonard, and that 
he was to keep it for bis own, I could see Mr. Brad- 
shaw was annoyed, and he and the other gentleman 
spoke to Mr. Donne, and I heard them say, Hoo bare- 
faced;' and I shall never forget Mr. Donne's proud, 
ßtubborn look back at them, nor his way of saying, 
'I allow no one to interfere with what I choose to do 
with my own.' And he looked so haughty and dis- 
pleased, I durst say nothing at the time. But when I 
told Thurstan, he was very grieved and angry; and 
said he had heard that our party were bribing, but 
that he never could have thought they would have 
tried to do it at his house. Thurstan is very much 
out of spiritsabout thiselectionaltogcther; and, indeed, 
it does make sad work up and down the town. How- 
ever, he sent back the watch with a letter to Mr. 
Bradshaw; and Leonard was very good about it, so I 
gave him a taste of the new damson-preserve on his 
bread for supper." 

Altbough a stranger niig\it \i«v^ ^QTiu.\^x^^ "Ckä 
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letter wearisome from the mnltiplicity of the details, 
Bath craved greedily after more. What Lad Mr. 
Donne said to Leonard? Had Leonard liked his new 
acquaintance? Were they likely to meet again? After 
wondering and wondering over these points , Kuth 
composed herseif by the hope that in a day or two 
she should hear again; and to secure this end, she 
answered the letters by return of post. That was on 
Thursday. On Friday she had another letter, in a 
Strange band. It was from Mr. Donne. No name, 
no initials were given. If it had fallen into another 
person's hands, they could not have recognised the 
writer, nor guessed to whom it was sent. It contained 
simply these words: 

"For our child's sake, and in his name, I summon 
you to appoint a place where I can speak, and you 
can listen, undisturbed. The time must be on Sun- 
day; the limit of distance may be the circiimference of 
your power of Walking. My words may be commands, 
but my fond heart entreats. More I shall not say now, 
but, remember! your boy's welfare depends on your 
acceding to this request Address B. D., Post-office, 
Eccleston." 

JRutb did not attem^i to answer tVÄa \^U^^ 'C^ ^''^ 
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last five minutes before the post went out. She could 
not decide until forced to it. Either way she dreaded. 
She was verj nearly leaving the letter altogether un- 
answered. But suddenly she riesolved she wonld know 
all, the best, the worst. No cowardly dread of her- 
seif, or of others, should make her neglect aught that 
came to her in her child*s name. She took up a pen 
and wrote: 

"The sands below the rocks, where we met you 
the other night. Time, afternoon church." 

Sunday came. v 

"I shall not go to church this afternoon. You 
know the way, of course; and I can trust you to go 
steadily by yourselves." 

When they came to kiss her before leaving her, 
according to their fond wont, they were Struck by the 
coldness of her face and lips. 

"Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh? How cold 
you are! " 

"Yeö, darling! I am well;*' and tears sprang into 
her eyes as she looked at their anxious little faces. 
"Go now, dears. Five o'clock will soon be here, and 
tben we will have tea," 
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*'And that will warm you!" said they, leaving the 
room. 

"And then it will be over," she murmured — 
over. 

It never came into her head to watch the girls, as 
they disappeared down the lane on their way to churchr 
She knew them too well to distrust their doing what 
they were told. She sat still, her head bowed on her 
arms for a few minutes, and then rose up and went to 
put on her Walking things. Some thoughts impelled 
her to sadden haste. She crossed the field by the side 
of the house, ran down the steep and rocky path, and 
was carried by the impetus of her descent far out on 
the level sands — but not far enough for her inten t. 
Without looking to the right band or to the left, where 
comers might be seen, she went forwards to the black 
posts, which, rising above the heaving waters, marked 
where the fishermen's nets were laid. She went straight 
towards this place, and hardly stinted her pace even 
where the wet sands were glittering with the receding 
waves. Once there, she turned round, and in a darting 
glance, saw that as yet no one was near. She was 
perhaps half a mile or more from the grey s\\N«t^ xc^^^^ 
wlueli slopedaway into brown moorlanÄ^ mVet^^^x^^^ 
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with a field here and there of golden, waving corn. 
Behind were purple hüls, with sharp, clear outlines, 
touching the sky. A little on one side from where she 
stood, she saw the white cottages and houses which 
formed the village of Abermouth, scattered up and 
down, and, on a windy hill, about a mile Inland, she 
saw the little grey church, where even now many were 
worshipping in peace. 

"Pray for me! " she sighed out, as this object 
caught her eye. 

And now, close under the heathery fields, where 
they feil softly down and touched the sands, she saw 
a figure moving in the direction of the great shadow 
made by the rocks — going towards the very point 
where the path from Eagle's Crag carae down to the 
shore. 

"It is he!" Said she to herseif. And she turned 
round and looked seaward. The tide had turned; the 
waves were slowly receding, as if loth to lose the hold 
they had, so lately, and with such swift bounds, gained 
on the yellow sands. The eternal moan they have 
made since the world began fi lled the ear, broken only 
by the skirl of the grey sea-birds as they alighted in 
gronps on the edge of the watets , ot «ä \)tke^ t^^^^ü >ö\ 
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with their measured, balancing motion, and the sun- 
light caught their white breasts. There was no sign 
of human life to be seen; no boat, or distant sail, or 
near shrimper. The black posts there were all that 
spoke of men's work or labour. Beyond a Stretch of 
the waters, a few pale grey hills showed like films; 
their summits cleiar, thongh faint, their bases lost in 
a vapoury mist. 

On the hard, echoing sands, and distinct from the 
ceaseless murmur of the salt sea waves, came foot- 
steps — nearer — nearer. Very near they were when 
Ruth, unwiliing to show the fear that rioted in her 
heart, turned round, and faced Mr. Donne. 

He came forward, with both hands extended. 

"This is kindl my own Ruth," said he. Bulbus 
arms hung down motionless at her sides. > 

"AVhatI Buth, have you no word for me?" 

^'I have nothing to say," said Buth. 

"Why, you little revengeful creaturel And so I 
am to explain all before you will even treat me with 
decent civility." 

"I do not want explanations ," b^vä. "SwÄö.^ Vc^ ^ 
ti'embliBg tone. ^^We must not speak ol \\x^ ^^'sX.- ^^"^ 
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asked me to come in Leonard's — in my child's name, 
and to hear what you had to say about him." 

"But what I have to say about him rclatcs to you 
even more. And how can we talk about him without 
recurring to the past? That past, which you try to 
ignore — I know you cannot do it in your heart — is 
füll of happy recollections to me. Were you not happy 
in Wales?" he said, in his tenderest tone. 

But there was no answer; not even one faint sigh, 
though he listened intently. 

"You dare not speak; you dare not answer me. 
Your heart will not allow you to prevaricate, and you 
know you were happy." 

Suddenly Ruth's beautiful eyes were raised to him, 
füll of lucid splendour, but grave and serious in their 
expression; and her cheeks, heretofore so faintly 
tinged with the tenderest blush, flashed into a ruddy 
glow. 

"I was happy. I do not deny it. Whatever comes, 
I will not blench from the truth. I have answered 
you." 

"And yet," replied he, secretly exulting in her ad- 
mission, and not perceiving the inner strength of which 
sbe muBt have been consciouB "belox^ ^\ä N^wi\Ä.\k»:q^ 
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dared to make it — "and yet, Ruth, we are not to 
recur to the past! Why not? If it was happy at the 
time, is the recoUection of it so miserable to you?" 

He tried jonce more to take her hand, but she 
qoietly stepped back. 

"I came to hear what you had to say about my 
child," Said she, beginning to feel very weary. 

"Owr child, Ruth." 

She drew herseif up, and her face went very pale. 

"What have you to say about him?" asked she, 
coldly. 

"Much," exclaimed he — "much that may affect 
his whole life. But it all depends upon whether you 
will hear me er not." 

"I listen." • 

"Good Heavens! Ruth, you will drive me mad. 
Oh! what a changed person you are from the sweet, 
loving creature you were! I wish you were not so 
beantiful." She did not reply, but he caught a deep, 
involuntary sigh. 

"Will you hear me if I speak, though I may not 
begin all at once to talk of this boy — a boy of whom 
any n^^ther — any parent, might be pxoM^*^. \ e,wiW 
ßcß that, Butb. I have seen him-, \i^ \ook^^^^^^ ^ 
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prince in that cramped, miserable house, and with no 
earthly advantages. It is a shame he should not have 
every kind of opportunity laid open before bim." 

Tbere was no sign of maternal ambition on the 
motionless face, thougb tbere might be some little 
spring in her heart, as it beat quick and strong at the 
idea of the proposal she imagined he was going to 
make of taking her boy away to give bim the careful 
education she had often craved for bim. She should 
refuse it, as she would everything eise which seemed 
• to imply that she acknowledged a claim over Leonard; 
but yet sometimes, for her boy's sake, she had longed 
for a larger opening — a more extended sphere. 

"Ruth! you acknowledge we were happy once; — 
tbere were circumstances which, if I could teil you 
them all in detail, would show you how in my weak, 
convalescent State I was almost passive in the hands 
of others. Ab, Kuth! I have not forgotten the tender 
nurse who soothed me in my delirium. When I am 
feverish, I dream that I am again at Llan-dhu, in the 
little old bedchamber, and you, in white -*- which you 
always wore then, you know — flitting about me." 

The tears dropped, large and round, from^uth's 
ej^es — sbe could not help it — Yvo^ eoxA.^ ^^'> 
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' **We were happy then," continued he, gaining con- 
£dence from the sight of her melted mood, and re- 
curring once more to the admission which he Con- 
sidered so mach in his favour. ^'Can such . happiness 
never return?" Thus he went on, quickly, anxious to 
laj before her all he had to offer, before she should 
fallj understand his meaning. 
1 P "If you would consent, Leonard should be always 

with you — educated where and how you liked — 
money to any amount you might choose to name should 
be secured to you and him — if only, Buth — if only 
those happy days might return." 

Buth spoke. 

^'I Said that I was happy, because I had asked 
God to protect and help me — and I dared not teil a 
lie. I was happy. Oh! what is happiness or misery 
that we should talk about them now?" 

Mr. Donne looked at her, as she uttered these 
werde, to see if she was wandering in her mind, 
they . seemed to him so utterly stränge and inco- 
herent. 

"I dare not think of happiness — I must not look 
forwsrd to sorrow. God did not p\xt m^ \v«t^ \ö ^W!c- 
ßider eitber of tbese things." 



/ 
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'^Mj dear Ruth, comp ose yourself! There is no 
hurry in answering the qnestion I asked." 

"What was it?" said Ruth. 

"I love you so, I cannot live without you. I offer 
you my hcart, my Kfe — I offer to place Leonard 
wherever you would have him placed/ I have the 
power and the means to advance him in any path of 
life you choose. All who have shown kindness to you 
shall be rewarded by me, with a gratitude even sur- 
passing your own. If there is aoythiog eise I can do 
that you can suggest, I will do it." 

"Listen to me!" said Ruth, now that the idea of 
what he proposed had entered her mind. "When I 
said that I was happy with you long ago, I was 
choked with shame as I said it. And yet it may be a 
vain, false excuse that I make for myself. I was very 
young; I did not know how such a life was against 
God's pure and holy will — at least, not as I know 
it now; and I teil you truth — all the days of my 
years since I have gone about with a stain on my 
hidden soul >-, a stain which made me loathe myself, 
and enyy those who stood spotless andundefiled; which 
made me shrink*from my child — from Mr. Benson, 
Jh^m hiß BJßtery from the innocent ^\x\s ^\iQtcL\ \ä"w^ 
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— nay, even I have cowered away from God himself; 
and what I did wrong then, I did blindly to what I 
should do now if I listened to you." 

She was so strongly agitated that ehe put her hands 
over her face, and sobbed without restraint. Then, 
taking them away, she looked at him with a glowing 
face, and beautiful, honest, wet eyes, and tried to 
speak calmly, as she asked if she needed to stay longer 
(she would have gone away at once but that she thought 
of Leonard, and wished to hear all that bis fathcr 
might have to say). He was so Struck anew by her 
beauty, and understood her so little, that he believed 
that she only required a little more urging to consent 
to what he wished; for in all she had said there was 
no trace of the anger and resentment for bis desertion 
of her, which he had expected would be a prominent 
featore — the greatest obstacle he had to encounter. 
The deep sense of penitence she expressed, he mistook 
for earthly shame; which he imagined he could soon 
soothe away. 

"Yes, I have much more to say. I have not said 
half. I cannot teil you how fondly I yj\VV — Vlq^ 
fondfy I do love you — how my lue s\iÄ\V \i^ ^^^yf^ "vö. 
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miiitfteriiig to joor wishe». Monej, I see — I know 
yoa despise — ** 

^>Ir. BelUngfaam! I wOl not staj to hear jon speal 
to me so agam. I have been sinfol, but it is not joi 
who shonld — " She conld not speak, she was 8( 
choking with passionate sorrow. 

He wanted to calm her, as he saw her shakei 
with repressed sobs. He pnt hls band on her arm 
She shook it off impatientlj, and moyed awaj in ai 
instant. 

^'Rnth!" Said he, nettled by her aetion of repug- 
nance, ''I begin to thijpk jou never loved me." 

"I! — I never loved jou! Do you dare to say so?' 

Her eyes flamed on him as she spoke. Her red 
round lip curled into beautiful contempt. 

"Why do you shrink so from me?" said he, in hii 
turn getting impatient. 

"I did not come here to be spoken to in this way,' 
Said she. '^I came, if by any chance I could d( 
Leonard good. I would submit to many humiliationi 
for bis sake — but to no more from you." 

"Are not you afraid to brave me so?'' said he 
"Don't you know how much you are in my power?' 

Sbe was silent. She longed \.o ^o ^^«s[ ^ XümX. ^x«5»ä» 
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lest he shonld follow her, where she might be less 
subjeet to interruption than she was hfere — near the 
fisbennan's nets, which the receding tide was leaving 
eveiy moment barer and more bare, and the posts 
they were fastened to more blackly uprising above the 
waters. 

Mr. Donne put his hands on her arms as they 
hung down before her — her hands tightly clasped 
together. 

"Ask me to let you go," said he. "I will, if you 
will ask me." He looked very fierce and passionate 
and determined. The vehemence of his action took 
Kuth by surprise, and the painful tightness of the 
grasp almost made her exclaim. But she was quite 
still and mute. 

'^Ask me," said he, giving her a little shake. She 
did not speak. Her eyes, fixed on the distant shore, 
were slowly Alling with tears. Suddenly a light came 
through the mist that obscured them, and the shut 
lips parted. She saw some distant objeet that gave 
her hope. 

"It is Stephen Bromley," said she. ''He is Coming 
to his nets. Thej saj he is a very de&^^T^X.^^ n\Oä.\!^» 
man, but be will protect me." 
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"You obstinate, wilful creature!" said Mr. Donne, 
releasing bis grasp. "You forget tbat one word of 
mine could undeceive all tbese good people at Eccle- 
8ton; and tbat if I spoke out ever so little, thej 
would tbrow you off in an instant. Now!" he con- 
tinued, "dö you understand how mucb you are in my 
power?" 

"Mr. and Miss Benson know all — tbey have not 
tbrown me off," Rutb gasped out. "Ob! for Leonard's 
sake! you would not be so cruel." 

"Tben do not you be cruel to bim t— to me. Tbink 
once more!" 

"I tbink once more;" sbe spoke solemnly. "To 
save Leonard froni tbe sbame and agony of knowing 
my disgrace, I would lie down and die. Ob! perbaps 
it would be best for bim — for me, if I migbt; my 
deatb would be a stingless grief — but to go back into 
sin would be tbe real cruelty to bim. Tbe errors of 
my youtb may be wasbed away by my tears — it was 
so once wben tbe gentle, blessed Christ was upon 
earth; but now, if I went into wilful guilt, as you 
would have me, how could I teach Leonard God's holy 
will? I should not mind bis knowing my past sin, 
compared to tbe awful corruplion \\. ^ovsX.^ \i^ M \ä 
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knew me living now, as you would have me, lost to 
all fear of God — " Her speech was broken by sobs. 
"Whatever may be my doom — God is just — I leave 
myself in His hands. I will savo Leonard from evil. 
Evil would it be for him if I lived with you. I will 
let Lim die first!" She lifted her eyes to heaven, and 
clasped and wreathed her hands together tight. Then 
she Said: '^ You have humbled me enough, Sir. I shall 
leave you nöw." 

She turned away resolutely. The dark, grey fisher- 
man was at band. Mr. Donne folded his arms, and set 
his teeth, and looked after her. - 

'^What a stately step she has! How majestlc and 
graceful all her attitudes were! She thinks she has 
baCfled me now. We will try something more, and bid 
a higher price." He unfolded his arms, and began to 
foUow her. He gained upon her, for her beautiful 
walk was now wavering and unsteady. The works 
which had kept her in motion were running down fast. 

"Ruth!" Said he, overtaking her. "You shall hear 
me onee more. Ay,. look round! Your fisherman is 
near. He may hear me, if he chooses — hear your 
triumph. I am come to offer to marry you, Ruth; 
come wbat may, I will have you. "Nay — 1 'wiä. twäzä 
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you hear me. I will hold this hand tili you have heard 
me. To-morrow I will speak to.any one in Eccleston 
you like — to Mr. Bradshaw; Mr. — , the little minister, 
I mean. We can make it worth while for him to keep 
our secret, and no one eise need know but what you 
are really Mrs. Denbigh. Leonard shall still bear this 
harne, but in all things eise he shall be treated as my 
son. He and you would grace any Situation. I will 
take care the highest paths are.open to him!" 

He looked to see the lovely face brighten into 
sudden joy; on the contrary, the head was still hung 
down with a heavy droop. 

"I cannot," said she; her voice was very faint 
and low. 

"It is sudden for you, my dearest. But be calm. 
It will all be easily managed. Leave it to me." 

"I cannot,'* repeated* she," more distinct and clear, 
though still very low. 

"Whyl what on earth makes you say that?*' asked 
he, in a mood to be irritated by any repetition of such 
words. 

"I do not love you. I did once. Don't say I did 
not love you then; but I do not now. I could never 
Jove jrou agtdn. All you Yiavö ^«aä. wA ^qt^^ ^vc^^<^ ^wsl 
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came with Mr. Bradshaw to Abermouth first, has only 
made me wonder how I ever could have loved you. 
We are very far apart. The time that has pressed 
down my life like brands of bot iron , and scarred me 
for ever, has been nothing to you. You have talked 
of it with no sound of moaning in your voice — no 
Bhadow over the brightness of your face ; it has left no 
sense of sin on your conscience, while me it haunts 
and haunts; and yet I might plead that I was an igno- 
rant child — only I will not plead anything, for God 
knows all — But this is only one piece of our great 
difference — " 

"You mean that I am no saint," he said, impatient 
at her speech. "Granted. But people who are no 
saints have made very good husbands before now. 
Come, don-t let any morbid, overstrained conscientious- 
ness interfere with substantial happiness — happiness 
both to you and to me -^— for I am sure I can make 
you happy — ay! and make you love me, too, in spite 

of your pretty defiance. I love you so dearly I must 

< 

win love back. And here are advantages for Leonard, 
to be gained by you quiCe in a holy and legitimate 
way." 

SAe ßtood very erect. 
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"K there was one thing needed to confirm me, you 
have named it. You shall have nothing to do with my 
boy, by my consent, much less by my agency. I would 
rather see him working on the roadside tban leading 
such a life — being such a one as you are. Ypu have 
heard my mind now, Mr. Bellingham. You have 
humbled me — you have baited me; and if at last I 
have spoken out too harshly, and too much in a spirit 
of judgment, the fault is yours. If there were no other 
reason to prevent our marriage but the one fact that it 
would bring Leonard into contact with you, that would 
be enough." 

"It is enough!" said he, making her a low bow. 
"Neither you nor your child shall ever more be an- 
noyed by me. I wish you a good evening." 

They walked apart — he back to the inn, to set 
off instantly, while the blood was bot in him, from 
the place where he had been so mortißcd — she to 
steady herseif along tili she reached the little path, 
more like a rüde staircase than anything eise, by which 
she had to climb to the house. 

She did not turn round for some time after she 

was fairly lost to the sight of any one on the shore; 

ßbe clambered on, almost sluiiXi^ÖL \i^ ^^ t^^\^ V^^ailng 
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of her heart. Her eyes were hot and dry; and at last 
became as if she were snddenly blind. Unable to go 
on, she tottered into the tangled underwood which 
grew among the stones, filling every niche and creTice, 
and little shelviiig space, with green and delicate tra- 
ceiy. She sank down behind a great overhanging 
rock, which hid her froln any one Coming up the path. 
An ash-tree was rooted in this rock, slanting away 
Irom the sea-breezes that were prevalent in most 
weathers ; bnt this was a still autumnal Sabbath evening. 
As Buth's limbs feil, so they lay. She had no strengtb, 
no power of volition to move a finger. She could not 
think or remember. She was literally stunned.* The 
first Sharp Sensation which roused her from her torpor 
was a quick desire to see him once more; up she 
sprang, and climbed to an out-jutting dizzy point of 
rock, but a little above her sheltered nook, yet com- 
manding a wide view over the bare naked sands; — < 
far away below, touching the rippling water-line, was 
Stephen Bromley, busily gathering in bis nets; besides 
him there was no living creature visible. Ruth shaddd 
her eyes, as if she thought they might have deceived. 
her; but no, there was no one there* SVve -we^i^. ^«ör^ 
down to her old place, cryine sadW äs a\i^ n^^vA. 
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^'Oh! if I had not spoken so angrilj to him — the 
last things I said were so bitter — so reproacbfal! — 
and I sball never, never see bim again!*' 

Sbe conld not take in the general view and scope 
of their conversation — the event was too near her 
for that; but her beart feit sore at the echo of her last 
words,just and true as their severitjwas. Her struggle, 
her constant üowing tears, which feil from very weak- 
ness, made her experience a Sensation of intense bodi- 
ly fatigue; and her soul had lost the power of throw- 
ing itself forward, or contemplating anjthing beyond 
the dreary present, when the expanse of grey, wild, 
bjeak moors, stretching wide away below a sunless 
sky, seemed only an outward sign of the waste world 
witbin her beart, for which sbe could claim no sym- 
pathy; — for sbe could not even define wbat its woes 
were; and if sbe could, no one would understand bow 
the present time was haunted by the terrible gbost of 
the former love. 

''I am so weary! I am so weary!" sbe moaned 
aloud at last. ''I wonder if I might stop here, and 
just die away." 

Sbe shut her ejea^ until througb the closed lids 
eame a raddy blaze of ligYit. T\i^ ^Qi\v.^^V^^^vcNj^^ 
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away, aad ihfi sun was going down in a crimson glorj 
behind the distant purple hills. The whole western 
sky was one flame of fire. Ruth forgot herseif in 
looking at the gorgeous sight. She sat np gazing, 
and, as she gazed, the tears dried on her cheeks ; and, 
somehow, all human care and sorrow were swallowed 
np in the onconscious .sense of God's infinity. The 
snnset calmed her more than anj words, however wise 
and tender, eould have done. It even seemed to give 
her strength and courage; she did not know how or 
why, but so it was. 

She rose, and went slowly towards home. Her 
limbs were very stiff, and every now and then she had 
to choke down an unbidden sob. Her pupils had been 
long returned from church, and had busied themselves 
in preparing tea — an occiipation whioh had probablj 
made them feel Ihe time less long. 

If they had ever seen a §leep-walker, they might 
have likened Euth to one for the next few days, so 
slow and measured did her movements seem -?- so far 
away was her intelligence from all that was passing 
aroand her — so hushed and stränge were the tones 
of her voice! They had letters from hoxne Qi;!iii^'^Xk<^m% 
ae trlumpbant return ol Mr. Donne aa "MP . Iot ^^- 
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cleston. Mrs. Denbigh heard the news withont a 
word, and was too languid to join in the search after 
purple and yellow flowers witk which to deck the sit- 
ting-room at Eagle's Crag. 

A letter from Jemima came the next day, summon- 
ing them home. Mr. Donne and his friends had left 
the place, and quiet was restored in the Bradshaw 
household; so it was time that Mary's and Elizabeth's 
holiday should cease. Mrs. Denbigh had also a letter 
— a letter from Miss Benson, saying that Leonard 
was not quite Well. There was so much pains taken 
to disguise anxiety, that it was very evident much an- 
xiety was feit; and the girls were almost alarmed by 
Buth's sudden change from taciturn languor to eager, 
vehement energy. Body and mind seemed strained to 
exertion. Every plan that could facilitate packing and 
winding-up affairs atAbermouth, every errand and ar- 
rangement that could expedite their departure by one 
minute, was done by Buth with stem promptitude. 
She spared herseif in nothing. She made them, rest, 
made them lie down, while she herseif lifted weights 
and transacted business with feverish power, never 
resting, and trying never to have time to think. 

For in remembrance ol l\i^ "^^«»^ ^«t^ ^^^ ^"^- 
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morse, — how had she forgotten Leonard these last 
few days! — how had she repined ^d been dull of 
heart to her blessing! And in anticipation of the 
Future there was one sharp point of red light in the 
darkness which pierced her brain with agony, and 
which she would not see or recognise — and saw and 
recognised all the more for such mad determination — 
which is not the true shield against the bittemess of 
the arrows of Death. 

When the sea - side party arrived in Eccleston, 
they were met by Mrs. and Miss Bradshaw and Mr. 
Benson. By a firm resolution, Buth kept from shaping 
the question, "Is he alive?" as if by giving shape 
to her fears she made their realisation more imminent. 
She Said merely, "How is he?" but she said it with 
drawn, tight, bloodless lips, and in her eyes Mr. Ben- 
son read her anguish of anxiety. 

"He is very ill, but we hope he will soon be 
better. It is what every child has to go through." 
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CHAPTER m. 

Mb. Bbadshaw Lad been successful in carrjing 
bis point. His member bad been returned; bis proud 
opponents mortified. So tbe public tbougbt be ought 
to be well pleased; but tbe public were disappointed 
to See tbat be did not sbow any of tbe gratification 
tbey supposed bim to feel. 

Tbe trutb was, tbat be bad met witb so manj 
small mortifications during tbe progress of tbe elec- 
tion, tbat tbe pleasure wbieb be would otberwise 
bave feit in tbe final snccess of bis sebeme was mucb 
diminisbed. 

He bad more tban tacitlj sanctioned bribery; and 
now tbat tbe excitement was over, be regretted it; 
not entirelj from conscientious motives, tbougb be 
was uneasy from a sligbt sense of wrong-doing; but 
be was more pained, after all, to tbink tbat, in tbe 
ejes of some of bis townsmen, bis bitberto spotless 
character bad reeeived a blemisb. He, wbo bad been 
so Stern and severe a cen&OT ou V)bA mtA^% yd&»l^\i^^ 
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exercised bj the opposite partj in all preceding elec- 
tions, coald not expect to be spared bj their adherents 
DOW, when there were rumours that the hands of the 
ßcrapulous DLssenters were not clean. Before, it had 
been his boast that neither friend nor enemy could say 
one word against him; now, he was constantly afraid 
of an indictment for bribery, and of being compelled 
to appear before a Committee to swear to his own 
fthare in the business. 

Hts uneasy, fearfol consciousness made him stricter 
and stemer than ever; as if he would quench all 
wondering, slanderous talk about him in the town 
by a renewed austerity of uprightness; that the slack- 
principled Mr. Bradshaw of one month of ferment and 
excitement, might not be confounded with the highly- 
conscientious and deeply-religious Mr. Bradshaw, who 
went to chapel twice a day, and gave a hundred pounds 
a<piece tq every charity in the town, as a sort of thank« 
offering that his end was gained. 

But he was secretly dissatisfied with Mr. Donne. 
In general, that gentleman had been rather too willing 
to act in aecordance with any one's advice, no matter 
whose; as if he had thought it too tüm^ \.tqx)^<^ 
to weigb the wkdom of his frienda^ tä nWwäv ^^«^ 
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Mr. Bradshaw's would have, doubtless, proved the 
most valuable. But now and tben he unexpectedlj, 
and utterly without reason, took the conduct of affairs 
into his own hands, as when he had been absent 
without leave only just before the day of nomination. 
No one guessed whither he had gone; but the fact of 
his being gone was enough to chagrin Mr. Bradshaw, 
who was quite ready to have picked a quarrel on this 
very head, if the election had not terminated favourably. 
As it was, he had a feeling of proprietorship in 
Mr. Donne which was not dlsagreeable. He had given 
the new M.P. his seat; his resolution, his promptitude, 
his energy, had made Mr. Donne "our member;" and 
Mr. Bradshaw began to feel proud of him accordingly. 
But there had been no one circumstance during this 
p^riod to bind Jemima and Mr. Farquhar together. 
They were still misunderstanding each other with all 
their power. The difference in the result was this. 
Jemima loved him all the more, in spite of quarreis 
and coolness. He was growing utterly weary of the 
petulant temper of which he was never certain; of the 
reeeption which varied day after day, according to the 
mood she was in and the thoughts that were upper- 
mo8t; and he saw almost staxtled io ^^ Vwr n^bt^ 
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gkd he was that Üie little girls and Mrs. Denbigh 
were Coming Lome. His was a character to bask in 
peace; and lovely, quiet Buth, with her low tones and 
soft replies, her delicate waving movements, appeared 
to him the very type of what a woman should be — 
a cahn, sereije sonl, fashioning the body to angelic 
grace. 

It was, therefore, with no slight interest that 
Mr. Farquhar inquired daily after the health of little 
Leonard. He asked at the Bensons' house; and Sally 
answered him, with swollen and tearful eyes, that the 
child was very bad — very bad indeed. He asked at 
the doctor's; and the doctor told him, in a few short 
wordsj that "it was only a bad kind of measles, and 
that the lad might have a struggle for it, but he 
thonght he would get through. Vigorous children 
carried their force into everything; never did things 
by halves; if they were ill, they were sure to be in 
a high fever directly; if they were well, there was 
no peace in the house for their rioting. For his part," 
continued the doctor, "he thonght he was glad he had 
had no children; as far as he could judge, they were 
pretty much all plague and no proÄt." "ftw^ ^ä \sä 
ended Jus speech he sighed; and M.r. Twcc^vsädäc -^w 
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none the less convinced that common report was true, 
which repreeented the clever, prosperous surgeon o£ 
Eccleston as bitterlj disappointed at bis failure o£ off- 
spring. 

While these various interests and feelings had their 
course outside the Chapel-house, within there was bat 
one thought which possessed all the inmates. When 
Sallj was not cooking for the little invalid, she was 
crying; for she had had a dream about green rushes, 
not three months ago, which, by some queer process 
of oneiromancy, she interpreted to mean the death of^ 
a child; and all Miss Benson's endeavours were 
directed tp making her keep silence to Huth about 
this dream. Sallj thought that the mother ought to 
be told; what were dreams sent for but for warnings; 
but it was just like a pack of Dissenters, who would 
not believe anything like other folks. Miss Benson 
was too much accustomed to Sally's contempt for 
Dissenters, as viewed from the pinnacle of the Estab- 
lishment, to pay much attention to all this grumbling; 
especially as Sally was willing to take as much trouble 
about Leonard as if she believed he was going ta live, 
and that kis recov^y depended upon her care. Miss 
jBeaßoa*ß great object was to k^e^ \i^x ^wxi\i«snxv%%ssc^ 
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confidential talks with Ruth; as if anj repetition of the 
dream conld have deepened the conviction in Buth's 
mind that the child would die. 

It seemed to her that his death would onlj be the 
fitting punishment for the State of indifference towards 
him — towards life and death — towards all things 
earthlj or divine, into which she had suffered herseif 
to fall since her last interview with Mr. Donne. She 
did not nnderstand that such exhanstion is but the 
natnral consequence of vlolent agitation and severe 
tension of feeling. The only relief she experienced 
was in constantlj serving Leonard; she had almost an 
animal's jealousy lest any one should come between 
her and her young. Mr. Benson saw this jealous 
mupicion, although he could hardly understand It; but 
he calmed his sister's wonder and officious kindness, 
80 that the two patiently and quietly provided all 
that Buth might want, but did not interfere with her 
right to nurse Leonard. But when he was recovering, 
Mr. Benson, with the slight tone of authority he knew 
how to assnme when need was, bade Ruth lie down 
and take Bome rest, while his sister watched. Buth 
did not ans wer, but obeyed in a dull, Yr^arj IdiA ^1 
sazprue iU being ßo commanded. STae \ay io^ii Vj 
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her child, gaziog her fiU at his calm slumber, and as 
8he gazed, her large white eyelids were softly pressed 
down as with a gentle irresistible weight, and she feil 
asieep. 

She dreamed that she was once more on the 
lonely shore, striving to carry Leonard away from 
8ome pursuer — some human pursuer — she knew he 
was human, and she knew who he was, although she 
dared not say his name even to herseif, he seemed so 
dose and present, gaining oh her flying footsteps, 
rushing after her as with the sound of the roaring tide. 
Her feet seemed heavy weights fixed to the ground; 
they would not move. All at once^ just near the 
shore, a great black whirlwind of waves clutched her 
back to her pursuer; she threw Leonard on to land, 
which was safety; but whether he reached it or no, 
or was swept back like her into a mysterious some- 
thing too dreadful to be borne, she did not know, for 
the terror awakened her. At first the dream seemed 
yet a reality, and she thought that the pursuer was 
couched even there, in that very room, and the great 
boom of the sea was still in her ears. But as fall 
cpnsdousness retumed, she saw herseif safe in the 
dear cid room — the haven oi re&t — ^^ ^<(^x&t Ve^ts^. 
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storms. A bright fire was glowing in the little old- 
fashioned, cup-shaped grate, niched into a corner of 
the waU, and gnarded on either side by wbitewashed 
bricks, whidi eerved for hobs. On one of these the 
kettle hummed and buzzed, within two points of boil- 
ing whenever she or Leonard required tea. In her 
dream that home-like sound had been the roaring of 
the relentless sea, creeping STviftly on to seize its prej. 
Miss Benson sat by the fire, motionless and still; it 
was too dark to read any longer without a candle; but 
yet on the ceiling and upper part of the walls the 
golden light of the setting sun was slowly mdving — 
so slow, and yet a motion gives the feeling of rest to 
the weafy yet more than perfect stillness. The old 
clock on the staircase told its monotonous elick-clack, 
in that soothing way which more marked the quiet of 
the honse than disturbed with any sense of sound. 
Leonard still slept that renovating slumber, almost in 
her arms, far from that fatal pursuing sea, with its 
human form of cruelty. The dream was a vision; the 
reality which prompted the dream w^as over and past 
— Leonard was safe — she was safe ; all this loosened 
the frozen Springs, SDd thej gushed iotfti Vvi\i«t \vääx\,^ 
^d£er lipa znoved in accordance mtVi Taet \teLO\i^\Ä* 
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"What were you saying, my darling?" said Mis 
Benson, who caught fiigbt of the motion, and fancie 
she was asking for something. Miss Benson bent oy< 
the side of the bed on which Buth lay,« to catch tl 
low tones of her voice. 

"I only Said," replied Buth, timidly, "thank Goc 
I have so mach to thank Hirn for, you don't know." 

^^My dear, I am sure we have all of us cause 1 
be thankful that our boy is spared. See! he is wakei 
ing up; and we Will have a cup of tea together." 

Leonard strode on to perfect health; but he wi 
made older in character and looks by bis severe il 
ness. He grew tall and thin, and the lovely child wi 
lost in the handsome boy. He began to wonder, an 
to question. Buth mourned a littl^ over the vanishc 
babyhood, when she was all in all, and over the chil< 
hood, whose petals had fallen away; it seemed i 
though two of her children were gone — the one f 
Infant, the other a bright though tless darling; and b1 
wished that they could have remained quick in h« 
memory for ever, instead of being absorbed in lovu: 
pride for the present boy. But these were only fanc 
ful regrets, flitting like shadows across a mirror. Pea< 
and thankfulness were once mox^ Odl^ ^Vxcvc^^'^^st^ 
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her mind; nor was her unconsciousness disturbed by 
ao7 snspicion of Mr. Farquhar's increasing appro- 
bation and admiratioD, which he was diligently nursing 
up into love for her. She knew that he had aent — 
she did not know how often he had hrought — fruit 
for the convalescent Leonard. She heard, on her re- 
tum from her dailj employment, that Mr. Farquhar 
had brought a little gentle ponj on whidi Leonard, 
weak as he was, might ride. To confess the truth, 
her mat^nal pride was such that she thought that all 
kindness shown to such a hoj as Leonard was but 
natural; she believed him to be 

A child whom all that looked on, loved. 

As in truth he was; and the proof öf this was daily 
shown in many kind inquiries, and manj thonghtful 
little ofierings, besides Mr. Farquhar 's. The poor 
(warm and kind of heart to all sorrow common to 
homanitj) wäre touched with pity for the young wi- 
dow, whose only child lay ill, and nigh unto death. 
They brought what they could — a fresh egg^ when 
eggs were scarce — a few ripe pears that grew on the 
sanniest side of the humble cottage, wVk^re ^«^ VcvvvV. 
muf regarded as a ßource of income — ». ^«^ ^^ "^^ 
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qairy, and a prayer that God would spare the chii^, 
from an old crippled woman, who could scarcely drag 
herseif so far as the Chapel-house, yet feit her wom 
and weary heart stirred with a sharp pang of sym- 
pathy, and a very present remembrance of the time 
when she too was young, and saw the life-breath quivei 
out of her child, now an angel in that heaven, which 
feit more like home to the desolate old creature than 
this empty earth. To all such, when Leonard was 
better, Buth went, and thanked them from her heart. 
She and the old cripple sat band in band over the 
scanty fire on the hearth of the latter, while she told 
in solemn, broken, homely words, how her child 
sickened and died. Tears feil like rain down Butb's 
cheeks; but those of the old woman were dry. All 
tears had been wept out of her long ago, and now she 
sat patient and quiet, waiting for death. But after 
this, Buth "clave unto her," and the two were hence- 
forward a pair of friends. Mr. Farquhar was only in- 
cluded in the general gratitude which she feit towards 
all who had been kind to her boy. 

The Winter passed away in deep peace after the 

storms of the autumn, yet every now and then a feel- 

iog of insecurity made Rul\\ b\x«älä loit wl VqsXmcX 
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Those wild autumnal storms had torn aside the quiet 
flowers and herbage that had gathered over the wreck 
of her early life, and shown her that all deeds, how- 
ever hidden, and long passed by, have their eternal 
consequences. She turned sick and faint whene^ver 
Mr. Donne's name was casually mentioned. No one 
saw it; but she feit the miserable stop in her heart's 
beating, and wished that she could prevent it by any 
exercise of self-command. She had never named bis 

Iidentity with Mr. Bellingham, nor had she spoken 
about the sea-side interview. Deep shame made her 
silent and reserved on all her life before Leonard's 
birth; from that time she rose again in her self-respect, 
and spoke as openly as a child (when need was) of 
all occurrences which had taken place since then; ex- 
cept that she could not, and would not, teil of this 
mocking echo, this haunting phantom, this past, that 
woidd not rest in its grave. The very circumstance 
that it was stalking abroad in the world, and might 
re-appear at any moment, made her a coward: she 
trembled away from contemplating what the reality 
had been; only she cliing more faithfuUy than before 
to the thoüght of the great God, wlcio "waa »^ x^OßKVCv 

' ^ dreary Imd, where no shadow \?a8« 
Jim. //. ^ 



Autumn and winter, with their lowering skies, were 
less dreary than the woeful, desolate feelings that shed 
a gloom ön Jemima. She found too late that she had 
considered Mr. Farquhar so securely her own for so 
long a time, that her heart refcused to recognise hlm 
as lost to her, unless her reason went through the 
same weary, convincing, miserable evidence day after 
day, and hour after hour. He never spoke to her 
now, except from common civility. He never cared 
for" her contradictions ; he never tried, with patient 
perseverance, to bring her over to his opinions; he 
never used the wonted wiles (so tenderly remembered 
now they had no existence but in memory) to bring 
her round out of some wilful mood — and such moods 
were common enough now! Frequently she was sul- 
lenly indifferent to the feelings of others — not from 
any unkindness, but because her heart seemed numb 
and stony, and incapable of sympathy. Then after- 
wards her self-reproach was terrible — in the dead of 
night, when no one saw it. "With a stränge perversi- 
ty, the only intelligence she cared to hear, the only 
sights she cared to see, were the circumstances which 
gave coniSrmation to the idea that Mr, Farc^uhar was 
tbinking ot Euth for a ^Ue ^\i^ cx«m^^ ^Vöq. ^Sxw^vtv^ 
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cnriosity to hear somethiog of their afifairs every day; 
partly because the torture which such intelligence gave 
was almost a relief from the deadness of her heart to 
all other interests. 

And so spring (gioventu delVanno) came back to her, 
bringing all the contrasts which spring alone can bring 
to add to the heaviness of the soul. The little winged 
creatures filled the air with bursts of joy; the Vegeta- 
tion came bright and hopefully onwards, without any 
check of nipping frost. The ash-trees in the Brad- 
shaws* garden were out in leaf by the middle of May, 
which that year wore more the aspect of summer than 
most Junes do. The sunny weather mocked Jemima, 
and the unnsual warmth oppressed her physical powers. 
She feit very weak and languid: she was acutely sen- 
sible that no one eise noticed her want of strength; 
father, mother, all seemed too füll of other things to 
care if, as she believed, her life was waning. She 
herseif feit glad that it was so. But her delicacy was 
not unnoticed by all. Her mother often anxiously asked 
her hnsband if he did not think Jemima was looking 
ill; nor did bis affirmation to the contrary satisfy her, 
as most o/ his afßrmationa did. She üioxx^l «^^t^ 
momiDg, before she got up, how she cowV^ \^\x\^^ 
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Jemima to eat, by ordering some favourite dainty for 
dinner; in many other little ways she tried to minister 
to her child; but the poor girl's own abrupt irritability 
of temper had made her mother afraid of openly speak- 
ing to her about her health. 

Ruth, too, saw that Jemima was not looking well. 
How she had become an object of dislike to her former 
friend she did not know; but she was sensible that 
Miss Bradshaw disliked her now. She was not aware 
that this feeling was growing and strengthening almost 
into repugnance, for she seldom saw Jemima out of 
school-hours, and then only for a minute or two. But 
the evil element of a fellow-creature's dislike oppressed 
the atmosphere of her life. That fellow-creature was 
one who had once loved her so fondly, and whom 
she still loved, although she had learnt to fear her, as 
we fear those whose faces cloud over when we come 
in sight — who cast unloving glances at us, of which 
we, though not seeing, are conseious, as of some oc- 
cult influence; and the cause of whose dislike is un- 
known to us, though every word and action seems to 
increase it. I believe that this sort of dislike is only 
shown by the jealous, and that it renders the disliker 
even more miserable, becaus^ tüot^ Q,Q\iNA\sQÄJ\^ ^w^- 
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scious than the object; but the growing evidences of 
Jemima's feeling made Ruth very unhappy at times. 
This very May, too, an idea had come into her mind, 
which she had tried to repress — namely, that Mr. 
Farquhar was in love with her. It annoyed her ex- 
tremely; it made her reproach herseif that she ever 
should think such a thing possible. She tried to strangle 
the notion, to drown it, to starve it out by neglect — 
its existence caused her such pain and distress. 

The worst was, he had won Leonard's heart, who 
was constantly seeking him out; or, when absent, talk- 
ing about him. The best was some journey connected 
with bnsiness, which would take him to the continent 
for several weeks; and, during that time, surely this 
disagreeable fancy of his would die away, if untrue; 
and if true, some way would be opened hj which she 
might put a stop to all increase of predilection on his 
part, and yet retain him as a friend for Leonard — 
that darling for whom she was far-seeing and covetous, 
and miserly of every scrap of love and kindly regard. 

Mr. Farquhar would not have been flattered if he 
had known how much his departure contributed to 
Ruth's rest of mind on the Saturäay ait^TiiooTv ow. 
ri/cÄ Jbe sei out on hia journey. It was a\>e«a\}ÄTX 
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day; the sky of that intense quivering blue whi 
seemed as though you could look through it for ev 
yet not reach the black, infinite Space which is st 
gested as lying beyond. Now and then a thin, to 
vaporous cloud floated slowly within the vaulted dep 
bat the soft air that gently waftcd it was not p< 
ceptible among the leaves on the trees, which did i 
even tremble. Buth sat at her work in the shad< 
formed by the old grey garden wall; Miss Benson a 
Sally — the one in the parlourwindow-seat mendi 
stockings, the other hard at work in her kitchen 
were both within talking distance, for it was weatl 
for open doors and Windows; bat none of the thi 
£:ept up any continaed conyersation ; and in the int< 
vals Buth. sang low a brooding song, such as fi 
remembered* her mother singing long ago. Now a 
then she stopped to look at Leonard, who was laboi 
ing away with vehement energy at digging over a sm 
plot of ground, where he meant to prick out soi 
celery plants that had been given to him. Buth's hei 
warmed at the eamest, spirited way in which he thn 
bis large spade deep down into the brown soü, 1 
ruddy face glowing, bis curly hair wet with the ex< 
tion; aad jet she sighed to tiamV \\!äX ^^ ^vj^ ^^ 
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over when her cleeds of skill could give him pleasure. 
Now, bis delight was in acting himself; last year, not 
fourteen months ago, he had watched her making a 
daisy-chain for him, as if he could not admire her 
clevemess enough; this year — this week, when she 
had been devoting every spare hour to the simple 
tailoring which she performed for her boy (she had 
always made every article he wore, and feit almost 
jealous of the employment), he had come to her with 
a wistful look, and asked when he might begin to have 
clothes made by a man? 

£ver since the Wednesday when she had accom- 
panied Mary and Elizabeth, at Mrs. Bradshaw's desire, 
to be measured for spring clothes by the new Eccieston 
dressmaker, she had been looking forward to this Satur- 
day afternoon's pleasure of making summer trousers for 
Leonard; but the satisfa^tion of the employment was a 
little taken away by Leonard's Speech. It was a sign, 
however, that her life was very qniet and peacefnl that 
ehe had leisure to think upon the thing at all; and 
often she forgot it entirely in her low, chanting song, - 
or in listening to the thrush warbling out his afternoon 
ditty to his patient mate in the holly-b\ia\vb^\örw, 

Tbe distant ramble of carts ttirowg\v fla.^ Va.^1 ^\.x^^\s» 
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(it was market-day) not onlj formed a low rolling bass 
to the nearer and pleasanter sounds, bat enhanced the 
sense öf peace by the Suggestion of tbe contrast af- 
forded to the repose of the garden bj the bustle not 
far off. 

But besides physical din and bustle there is men* 
tal strife and turmoil. 

That afternoon, as Jemitna was restlessly wander- 
ing about the house, her mother desired her to go on 
an errand to Mrs. Pearson*s, the new dressmaker, in 
Order to give some directions about her sisters' new 
frocks. Jemima went, rather than have the trouble of 
resisting; or eise she would have preferred staying at 
home, moving or being outwardly quiet according to 
her own fitful will. Mrs. Bradshaw, who, as I have 
Said, had been aware for some time that something 
was wrong with her daughter, and was very anxious 
to set it to rights if she only knew how, had rather 
planned this errand with a view to dispel Jemima's 
melancholy. 

"And Minnie, dear," said her mother, "when yott 
are there, look out for a new bonnet for yourself; she 
has got some very pretty ones, and your old one is 
so shabbjr." 
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^'It does for me, mother," said Jemima, heavilj. 
"I don't want a new bonnet." 

*'But I want you to have one, 1x17 lassie. I want 
mj girl to look well and nice." 

There was something of homely tendemess in Mrs. 
Bradshaw's tone that touched Jemima's heart. She 
went to her mol^her, and kissed her with more of af- 
fection than she had shown to any one for weeks be- 
fore; and the kiss was returned with warm fondness. 

"I think you love me, mother," said Jemima. 

"We all love you, dear, if you would but think so. 
And if you want anytbing, or wish for anything, only 
teil me, and with a little patience I can get your. father 
to givÄ it you, I know. Only be happy, there 's a 
good girl." 

**Be happy! as if one could by an effort of will!" 
thought Jemima, as she went along the street, too ab- 
sorbed in herseif to notice the bows of acquaintances 
and friends, but instinctively guiding herseif right 
among the throng and press of carts, and gigs, and 
market people in High -street. 

But her mother's ton es and looks, with their com- 
fortmg power, remained longer in her recollection than 
the iaconsiatency of any words spokeiv. N^\äiv ^^ 
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had completed her errand about Übe frocks, sbe ask^ 
to look at some bonnets, in order to show her reoo 
nition of her motber's kind thought. 

Mrs. Pearson was a smart, cleyer*>looking womo^ 
of five or six and thirty. She had all the variety 
small-talk at her finger ends that was formerly need^ ^ 
by barbers to amuse the peoßle who came to be shave^ 
She had admired the town tili Jemima was weary c^ 
its praises, sick and oppressed by its sameness, as slk^ 
had been these many weeks. 

"Here are some bonnets, Ma'am, that will be jus* 
the thing for you — elegant and tasty, yet quite of 
the simple style, suitable to young ladies. Oblige me 
by trying on this white silk!" 

Jemima looked at herseif in the glass; she wa0 
obliged to own it was very becoming, and perhaps not 
the less so for the flush of modest shame which came 
into her cheeks as she heard Mrs. Pearson's opea 
praises of the "rieh, beantiful hair," and the"Oriental 
eyes" of the wearer. - 

"I indueed the young lady who accompanied your 
sisters the other day — the governess, is she, Ma'am?'' 

"Ycs — Mrs. Denbigh is her name," said Jemima, 
clouding over. 
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'^Thasik you, :Ma*am. Well, I persaaded Mtb. 
Denbigh to try on that bonnet, and you can't think 
how channing she looked in it; and yetl don't think 
it became her as much as it does yoa.'' 

'^Mrs. Denbigh is very beautiful," said Jemima, 
taking off the bonnet, and not much inclined to try on 
any other. 

^'Very, Ma'am. Quite a peculiar style of beauty. 
If I might be allowed, I should say that hers was a 
Grecian style of loveliness, while yours was Oriental. 
She reminded me of a young person I once knew in 
Fordham." Mrs. Pearson sighed an audible sigh. 

''In Fordham!" said Jemima, remembering that 
Ruth had once spoken of the place as one in which she 
had spent some time, while the county in which it 
was situated was the same in which Buth was bom. 
"In Fordham! Why, I think Mrs. Denbigh comes 
from that neighbourhood." 

''Oh, Ma'am! she cannot be the young person I 
mean — I am sure, Ma'am — holding the position 
ehe does in your establishment. I should hardly say 
I knew her myself ; for I only saw her two or three 
times at my sister's house; but she w«& ^^ t^scqas^^^ 
for her beauty^ tbat 1 rememb^x Yi^t W^^ ^^i^ 
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— the more so, on account of her vicious conduct 
afterwards." 

"Her vicious conduct!" repeated Jemima, con- 
vinced by these words that there could be no identity 
between Ruth and the "young person" alluded to. 
"Then it could not have been our Mrs. Denbigh." 

"Oh, no, Ma'am! I am sure I should be sorry to 
be understood to have suggested anything of the kind. 
I heg your pardon if I did so. All I meant to say 

— and perhaps that was a liberty I ought not to have 
taken, considering what Ruth Hilton was — " 

"Ruth Hilton!" said Jemima, turning suddenly 
round, and facing Mrs. Pearson. 

"Yes, Ma'am, that was the name of the young per- 
son I allude to." 

"Teil me about her — what did she do?" asked 
Jemima, subduing her eagerness of tone and look as 
best she might, but trembling as on the verge of somo 
Strange discovery. 

"I don't know whether I ought to teil you, Ma'am 

— it is hardly a fit story for a young lady; but this 
Ruth Hilton was an apprentice to my sister-in-law, 
who had a first-rate business in Fordham, which 

brought her a good deal o! patiOTi^ig,^ koxDL \Xi^ <s.wsAi\73 
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families; and Ihis young creature was very artfui and 
bold, and thought sadly too much of her beauty; and, 
somehow, she beguiled a young gentlemän, who took 
her into keeping (I am sure, Ma'am, I ought to apo* 
logise for polluting your ears — )" 

■ 

"Go on,'' Said Jemima, breathlessly. 

"I don't know much more. His mother foUowed 
him into Wales. She was a lady of a great deal of 
religion, and of a very old family, and was much 
shocked at her son*s misfortune in being captivated 
by such a person; but she led him to repentance, and 
took him to Paris, where, I think, she died; but I am 
not sure, for, owing to family differences, I have not 
been on terms for some years with my sister-in-law, 
who was my informant." 

"Who died?" interrupted Jemima — "the young 
man's mother, or — or Ruth Hilton?*' 

"Oh dear, Ma'am! pray don't confuse the two. It 
was the mother, Mrs. — I forget the name — some- 
thing like Billington. It was the lady who died." 

"And what became of the other?" asked Jemima, 
unable, as her dark suspicion seemed thickening, to 
speak the name. 

''The girl? WLj, Ma'am, wliat co\x\öl "Hift^oxöa ^V 
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her? Not that I know exactly — only one knows they 

can but go from bad to worse, poor creatures! God 

forgive me, if I am speaking too transiently of such 

degraded women, who, after all, are a disgrace to 

cur sex." 

- "Then you know nothing more about her?" asked 

Jemima. 

'^I did hear that she had gone off with another 
gentleman fhat she met with in Wales, but I ^m sure I 
cän't teil who told me." 

There was a little pause. Jemima was pondering 
on all she had heard. Suddenly she feit that Mrs. 
Pearson's ejes were upon her, watching her; not with 
curiosity, but with a newly-awakened intelligence; — 
and yet she must ask one more question; but she tried 
to ask it in an indifferent, careless tone, handling the 
bonnet while she spoke. 

"How long is it since all this — all you have been 
telling me about — happened?" (Leonard was eight 
years old.) 

"Why — let me see. It was before I was married, 
and I was married three years, and poor dear Pearson 
haa been deceased ü\e — I should say, going on for 
nlae yeara tbia summer. Blw^Yi toä^ä ^w3^^ \i^^^\sÄ 
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joor complexion, perhaps, better than these lilacs," 
Said ehe, as with superficial Observation she watched 
Jemima, tarning the bonnet round and round on her 
band — the bonnet that her dizzy eyes did not see. 

"Thank you. It is very pretty. But I don't want 
a bonnet. I heg your pardon for taking up your time." 
And with an abrupt bow to the discomfited Mrs. Pear- 
son, she was out and away in the open air, threading 
her way with instinctive energy along the crowded 
fitreet. Suddenly she turned round, and went back to 
Mrs. Pearson's, with even more rapidity than she had 
been Walking away from the house. 

*'I have changed my mind," said she, as she came, 
breathless, up into the show-room. "I will take the 
bonnet. How much is it?" 

'^Allow me to change the fiowers; it can be done ' 
io an instant j and then you can see if you would not 
prefer the roses; but with either foliage it is a lovely 
little bonnet," said Mrs. Pearson, holding it up ad- 
miringly ön her band. 

"0! never mind the flowers — yes! change them to 

) roses." And she stood by, agitated (Mrs. Pearson 
thought with impatience) all the time fti^ tmäVcät '^^^ 
miw£r tbe alteraüon with skilful, busy ^äb\ä» 
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"By the way," said Jemima, when she saw the las" 
touches were being given, and that she must not dela^ 
executing the purpose which was the real cause of htm 
return — "Papa, I am sure, wonld not like your con— 
necting Mrs. Denbigh's name with such a — story a£ 
you have been telling me.'* 

" Oh dear! Ma'am, I have too much respect for yom 
all to think of doing such a thingl Of course I know^ 
Ma'am, that it is not to be cast up to any lady that 
she is like anybody disreputable." 

''But I would rather you did not name the likeness 
to any one," said Jemima; "not to any one. Don't teil 
any one the story you have told me this morning." 

"Indeed, Ma'am, I should never think of such a 
thing! My poor husband could have borne witness 
that I am as close as the grave where there is anything 
to conceal." 

"Oh dear!" said Jemima, "Mrs. Pearson, there is 
nothing to conceal; only you must not speak about it." 

"I certainly shall not do it, Ma'am; you may rest 
assured of me." 

This time Jemima did not go towards home, bnt in 
the direction of the outskirts of the town, on the hilly 
side. She had some dim recollection of hearing her 
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sisters ask if thej might not go and invite Leonard and 
Iiis mother to tea; and how could she face Ruth, after 
the conviction had taken possession of her heart that 
Bhe, and the sinful creature she Had just heard of, were 
One and the same? 

It was yet only the middle of the afternoon; the 
hours were earlj in the old-fashioned town of Eccle- 
ston. Soft white clouds had come slowly sailing up out 
of the west; the piain was flecked with thin floating 
ßhadows, gently borne along by the westerly wind that 
was waving the long grass in the hay-fields into alter- 
nate light and shade. Jemima went into oite of these 
fields, lying by the side of the upland road. She was 
stunned by the shock ehe had received. The diver, 
leaving the green sward, smooth and known, where bis 
friends stand with their familiär smiling faces, admiring 
bis glad bravery — the diver, down in an instant in the 
honid depths of the sea, close to some stränge, ghast- 
I7, lidless-eyed monster, can hardly more feel bis blood 
curdle at the near terror than did Jemima now. Two 
hours ago — but a point of time on her mind*s dial — 
«he had never imagined that she should ever come in 
<!ontact with any one who had committed open sin ; she 
had nerer shaped her conviction into worda axvd «»^xvr 

Ruth. II. n 
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tences, but still it was ihere^ that all the respectable, al - 
the family and religious circumstances of her life, woü1<= 
Iiedge her in, and guard her from ever encountering th« 
great shock of coming face to face with vice. Without being 
pharasaical in her estimation of herseif, she had all aPha- 
risee's dread of publicans and sinners, and all a child's 
cowardliness — that cowardliness which prompts it tc 
shut its eyes against the object of terror, rather thaa 
acknowledge its existence with brave faith. Her father'g 
often reiterated Speeches had not been without theic 
effect. He drew a clear line of partition, which sepa- 
rated maifkind into two great groups, to one of which, 
by the grace of God, he and his belonged; while the 
other was composed of those whom it was his duty to 
try and reform, and bring the whole force of his mo- 
rality to bear upon, with lectures, admonitions , and 
exhortations — a duty to be performed, because it was 
a duty — but with very little of that Hope and Faith 
which is the Spirit that maketh alive. Jemima had 
rebelled against these hard doctrines of her father's, but 
their frequent repetition had had its effect, and led her 
to look upon those who had gone astray with shrink- 
ing, shuddering recoil, instead of with a pity, so Christ- 
like 08 to have both wisdoia aü^ t^ü^^Tii^^^ Va.*^. 
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And now she saw among her own familiär asso- 

ciates one, almost her house-fellow, who had been 

stained with that evil most repugnant to her womanly 

modesty, that would fain have ignored its existence 

altogether. She loathed the thought of meeting Ruth 

again. She wished that she could take her up, and put 

her down at a distance somewhere — any where — where 

she might never see or hear of her more; never be re- 

minded, as she must be whenever she saw her, that 

such things were, in this sunny, bright, lark-singing 

earth, over whieh the blue dorne of heaven bent softly 

down as Jemima sat in the hay-field that June after- 

noon; her cheeks flushed and red, but her lips pale and 

compressed, and her eyes füll of a heavy, angry sorrow. 

It was Saturday, and the people in that part of the 

country left their work an hour earlier on that day. 

By this, Jemima knew it must be growing time for her 

to be at home. She had had so much of conflict in her 

own mind of late, that she had grown to dislike struggle, 

or Speech, or explanation; and so strove to conform to 

times and hours much more than she had done in hap- 

pier days. But oh! how füll of hate her heart was 

growing against tbe worldl And o\i\ liow Äv^ ^v^^wrÄl 

ai tbe thought of seeing Ruth! Who was lo \i^ \?cv3ä^^^ 
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more, if Buth — calm, modest, delicate, dignified Ruth 
— had a memory blackened by sin? 

As she went heavily along, the thought of Mr. 
Farquhar came into her mind. It showed how terrible 
had been the stun, that he had been forgotten until 
now. With the thoaght of him oame in her first mer- 
ciful feeling towards Ruth. This would never have 
been, had there been the least latent suspicion in Je- 
mima's jealous mind that Ruth had purposely done 
aught — looked a look — uttered a word — modu- 
lated a tone — for the sake of attracting. As Jemima 
recalled all the passages of their intercourse, ßhe slowly 
confessed tp herseif how pure and simple had been all 
Ruth'g ways in relation to Mr. Farquhar. It was not 
merely that t*here had been no coquetting, but there 
had been simple unconsciousness on Ruth's part, for 
60 long a time after Jemima had discovered Mr. Far- 
quhar's inclination for her; and when at length she 
had slpwly awakened to some perception of the State 
of his feelings, there had been a modest, shrinking 
dignity of manner, not startled, or emotional, or even 
timid, but pure, grave, and quiet; and this conduct of 
JBu^^^i^ Jemima instinctively acknowledged to be of 
aeeeßsity ö-ansparent aad smwTe. "^^^ n «js^^ \väx^., 
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ihere was no hjpocrisj; but some time, somewliere, 
on the part of somebodj, what hypocrisy-j what lies 
must have been acted, if not absolutelj spoken, before 
Rnth could have been received bj them all as fhe 
sweet, gentle, girlish widow, which she remembered 
they had all believed Mrs. Denbigh to be whcn first 
8he came amöng them. Could Mr. and Miss Benson 
know? Could they be a party to the deceit? Not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the world to understand how 
strong had been the temptation to play the part they 
did, if they wished to give Ruth a chance, Jemima 
could not believe them guilty of such deceit as the 
knowledge of Mrs. Denbigh's previous conduct would 
iinply; and yet how it darkened the latter into a 
treacherous hypocrite, with a black secret shut up in 
her soul for years — living in apparent confidence, and . 
daily household familiarity with the Bensons for years, 
yet never telling the remorse that ought to be corro- 
ding her heart! Who was tnie? Who was not? Who 
was good and pure? Who was not? The yery foun- 
dations of Jemima's belief in her mind were shaken. 

Could it be false? Could there be two Ruth Hil- 
tons? She went over every morsel oi evid-encife. \\. tiw\^ 
not be, She knew that Mrs. DenbigVa lormÄt xäxää 
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had been Hilton. She had heard her speak casually, 
but charily, of having lived in Fordbam. She knew 
she had been in Wales but a short time before she 
made her appearance in Eccleston. There was no doubt 

' of the identity. Into the middle of Jemima's pain and 
horror at the afternoon's discoverj, there came a sense 
of the power which the knowledge of this secret gave 
her over Ruth; but this was no relief, only an aggra- 
vation of the regret with which Jemima looked back 
on her State of ignorance. It was no wonder that 
when she arrived at home, she was so oppressed with 
headache that she had to go to bed directly. 

"Quiet, mother! quiet, dear, dear mother" (for 
she clung to the known and tried goodness of her 
mother more than ever now), "that is all I want." 
And she was left to the stillness of her darkened room, 
the blinds idly flapping to and fro in the soft evening 
breeze, and letting in the rustling sound of the branches 
which waved close to her window, and the thrush's 
gurgling warble, and the distant hum of the busy 
town. 

Her jealousy was gone — she knew not how or 
where. She might shun and recoil from Buth, but she 

noffr tbought that she could n^vet tclox^ \i^ *^^^q\x^ r* 
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her. In her pride of innocence, she feit almost ashamed 
that such a feeling could have had existence. Gould 
Mr. Farquhar hesitate between her own seif and one 
who — No! she could not name what Kuth had been, 
even in thought. And yet he might never know, so 
fair a seeming did her rival wear. Oh! for one ray of 
God's holy light to know what was seeming, and what 
was trath in this traitorous hoUow earth! It might be 
—she used to think such things possible, before sorrow 
had embittered her — that Euth had worked her way 
through the deep purgatory of repentance up to some- 
Üiing like purity again; God only knew! If her pre- 
sent goodness was real — if , after having striven back 
thus far on the heights, a fellow-woman was to throw 
her down into some terrible depth with her unkind, in- 
continent tongue, that would be too cruel! And yet, 
if — there was stich woeful uncertainty and deceit 
somewhere — if Ruth — No ! that Jemima, with noble 
candour, admitted was impossible. Whatever Ruth 
had been, she was good, and to be respected as such, 
now. It did not foUow that Jemima was to preserve 
the secret always; she doubted her own power to do 
80, if Mr. Farquhar came home again, an^ ^^x^ ^>c^ 
coDstant in hia admfration of Mrs. Deu\A^^ ^^^ "^ 
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Mrs. Denbigh gave him any — tbe least encourage- 
ment. But this last she thought, from what she knew 
of Buth's character, was impossible. Only, what vas 
impossible after this afternoon*s discovery? At aoy 
rate, she would watch, and wait. Come what might, 
Buth was in her power. And, stränge to say, this 
last certaintj gave Jemima a kind of protecting, ahnost 
pitjing, feeling for Ruth. Her horror at tbe wroDg 
was not diminished; but the more she thought of the 
struggles that the wrong-doer must have made to ex- 
tricate herseif, the more she feit how cruel it would be 
to baffle all bj revealing what had been. But for her 
aisters' sake she had a duty to perform; she must watch 
Buth. For her love's sake she could not have helped 
watching; but she was too much stunned to recognise 
the force of her love, while duty seemed the only stähle 
thing to cling to. For the present she would neithei 
meddle nor mar in Buth's course of life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

So it was tiiat Jemima no longer avoided Ruth, 

nor manifested by word or look the dislike which for 

a loDg time she had been scarce concealing. Ruth 

could not help noticing that Jemima always sought to 

be in her presence while she was at Mr. Bradshaw's 

house; either when daily teacbingMary and Elizabeth, 

or when she came as an occasional visitor with Mr. 

aad Miss Benson, or by herseif. Up to this time, 

Jemima had used no gentle skill to conceal the abrupt- 

Hess with which she would leave the room rather than 

that Ruth and she should be brought into contact — 

mther than that it should fall to her lot to entertain 

Ruth during any part of the evening. It was months 

since Jemima had left off sitting in the school-room, 

as had been her wont during the first few years of 

Huth's governessship. Now , each moming, Miss 

Bradshaw seated herseif at a little rouivd td^bl^ \w \k<^ 

w/ndQiTf At her work, or at her wxiWng^', 'Vüxjä. \q\Äiöö&x 
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she sewed, or wrote, or read,. Kuth feit that ehe was 
always watching — watching. At first, Ruth had 
welcomed all these changes in habit and behaviour, as 
giving her a chance, she thought, bj some patient 
waiting or some opportune show of enduring eonstant 
love, to regain her lost friend's regard; but by-and- 
by, the icy chillness, immovable and grey, Struck more 
to her heart than many sudden words of unkindness 
eould have ddne. They might be attributed to tlie 
hot Impulses of a hasty temper — to the vehement 
anger of an aecuser; but this measured manner was 
the conscious result of some deep-seated feeling; this 
cold sternness befitted the calm implacability of some 
severe judge. The watching, which Ruth feit was 
ever upon her, made her unconsciously shiver, as you 
would if you saw that the passionless eyes of the dead 
were visibly gazing upon you. Her very being shri- 
velled and parched up in Jemima's presence, as if blown 
upon by a bitter, keen, east wind. 

Jemima bent every power she possessed upon the 

one object of ascertaining what Ruth really was. Some- 

times the strain was very painful; the eonstant tension 

made her soul weary; and she moaned aloud, and up- 

braided circumstance C^^e dot^öi üoX. %q \i\^^r — to 
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be maker of circumstance) for having deprived her of 
er unsuspicious happy ignoraoce. 

Things were in this State when Mr. Bichard Brad- 
haw came on his annual home Tisit. He was to re- 
lain another year in London, and then to return and 
•e admitted into the firm. After he had been a week 
t home, he grew tired of the monotonous regularity 
1 his father's household, and began to complain of it 
Jemima. 

"I wish Farquhar were at home. Though he is 
uch a stifi*, quiet old fellow, his Coming in in the 
!yenings makes a change. What has become of the 
Vüllses? They used to drink tea with us sometimes, 
[ormerly." 

"Oh! papa and Mr. Mills took opposite sides at 
the election, and we have never visited since. I don't 
think they are any great loss." 

"Anybody is a loss — the stupidest bore that ever 
was would be a blessing, if he only would come in 

sometimes." 

"Mr. and Miss Benson have drank tea here twice 
since you came." 

'^Come, that '8 capitall Apropos ol Ä\.\x^\äk 'boit^'s^n 
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70U talk of the Bensons. I did not think yon had so 
much discrimination, inj utile sister." 

Jemima looked up in sorprise; and then reddcned 
angrily. 

"I never meant to saj a word against Mr. or Miss 
Benson, and that you know qnite well, Dick." 

"Never mind! I won't teil tales. They are stupid 
old fogeys, but they are better than nobody, especiaily 
as that handsome governess of the girls always comes 
with them to be looked at." 

There was a little pause ; Richard broke if by 
saying: 

"Do you know, Minnie, I've a notion, if she plays 
her Cards well, she may hook Farquhar!" 

"Who?"'asked Jemima, shortly, though she kneW 
quite well. 

"Mrs. Denbigh, to be sure. We were talkiog of 
her, you know. Farquhar asked me to dine with hiin 
at his hotel as he passed throtigh town, and — I 'd iny 
own reasons for going and trying to creep up hiB 
sleeve — I wanted him to tip me, as he used to do/' 

"For shame! Dick," burst in Jemima. 

"WellJ welll not üi^ toä «x&^3 ^ Vö*. Uad me 
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8ome monej. The gOTornor keepB me so deucedly 
Short." 

"Why! it w«ß only yesterday, when my father 
was speakiQg aboat your expenses, and your allow- 
ance, I heard you ßay that you 'd more than you knew 
how to spend." 

'^Don't yoa see that was tbe perfection of art. If 
my father had thought me extravagant, he would have 
kept me in ivith a tigbt rein; as it is, I 'm in great 
hopes of a handsome addition, -and I can teil you it's 
needed, If my father had given me what I ought to 
bave had at ürst, I should not have been driven to the 
Bpecnlations and messes I Ve got into." 

"What speculations? What messes?" asked Je- 
mima, with anxious eagerness. 

"Oh! messes was not the rlght word. Specula- 
tions hardly was; for they are sure to turn out well, 
and then I shall surprise my father with my rieh es." 
He saw that he had gone a little too far in his con- 
üdence, and was trying to draw in. 

"But, what do you mean? Do explain it to me." 

"Never you trouble your head about my business, 
my dear. Women can't understand 1\iö Ä\ac^-TftKc\fcV 
sadsücb tbinga. Don't think I'Ve ioTjoU^u ^-^ wnVq^ 
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blunders you made when you tried to read the bU 
of the money-market aloud to my father, that nig 
when he had lost his spectacles. What.were wetal 
ing of? Oh! of Farquhar and pretty Mrs. Denbi[ 
. YesI I soon found out that was the subject jnj ge 
tleman liked me to dwell on. He did not talk abc 
her much himself, but his eyes sparkled when I tc 
him what enthusiastic letters Polly and Elizabeth wr( 
about her. Hoi/^r old d'ye think she is?" 

"I know!" Said Jemima. "At least, I heard l 
age spoken about, amongst other things, when fii 
she came. She will be five-and-twenty this autumi 

"And Farquhar is forty, if he is a day. She 
young, too, to have such a boy as Leonard; young( 
looking, or füll as young-looking as she isl I t 
you what, Minnie, she looks younger than you. H< 
old are you? Three-and-twenty, ain't it?** 

"Last March," replied Jemima. 

"You*ll have to make haste and pick up son 
body, if you 're losing your good looks at this ra 
Why, Jemima, I thought you had a good chance 
Farquhar a year or two ago. How come you to hi 
lost him? I'd far rather you'd had him than t 
proudf haughty MrB. Derlbi^i, 'v\iö ^^:^«^ \ät ^gf 
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grey ejes upon me if ever I dare to pay her a com- 
pliment> She ought to think it an honour that I take 
thal much notice of her. Besides, Farquhar is rieh, 
and it's keeping the business of the firm in one's own 
family; and if he marries Mrs. Denbigh she will be 
stire to be wanting Leonard in when he 's of age, and 
I won't have that. Have a try for Farquhar, Minnie! 
Ten to one it 's not too late. I wish I 'd brought you 
a pink bonnet down. You go about so dowdy — so 
careless of how you look." 

''If Mr. Farquhar has not liked me as I am," said 
Jemima, choking, ''I don't want to owe him to a pink 
bonnet." 

^'Nonsense! I don't like to have my sisters' gover- 
ness stealing a march on my sister. I teil you Farquhar 
is worth trying for. If you '11 wear the pink bonnet 
I'll give'it you, and I '11 back you against Mrs. Den- 
bigh. 1 think you might have done something with 
'our member,' as my father calls him, when you had 
bim so long in the house. But, altogether, I should 
like Farquhar best for a brother-in-law. By the way, 
have you heard down here that Donne is going to be 
married? I heard of it in town, ysAt b^lox^ 1 \al\..^ 
£rojn a man tbat was good auttionty. äqisä ^sä 
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Thomas Campbell's fieventh daughter: a girl withoat 
a. penny; father ruined himself bj gambling, and 
obliged to live abroad. But Donne is not a man to 
care for anj obstacle, from all acconnts, when once 
he has taken a fancy. It was love at first sight, they 
.saj. I believe he did not know of her existence a 
:month ago." 

"No! we have not heard of it," replied Jemima. 
t'My father will like to know; teil it him;" continued 
she, as she was leaving the room, to be alone, in ordeir 
to still her habitual agitation whenever she heard 
Mr. Farquhar and Ruth coupled together. 

Mr. Farquhar came home the day before Richard 
Bradshaw left for town. He dropped in after tea at 
the Bradshaws'; he was evidently disappointed to see 
none but the family there, and looked round whenever 
the door opened. 

''Look! look!" said Dick to his sister. ''I wanted 
to make sure of his Coming in to-night, to save me my 
father's parting exhortations against the temptations 

. of the World (as if I did not know much more of the 
World than he doesl), so I used a speU I thought 

would prove efficacious*, 1 io\Ä. \iim VJöaX. "^^ ^^\i^^V^ 
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bj oarselves, with the exception of Mrd. Denbigh, and 
look how he is expectiog her to come in!" 

Jemima did Bee; did understand. She understood, 
too, why certain packe ts were put carefullj on one 
aide 9 apart from the rest of the purchases of Swiss 
toys and jewelleiy, hy which Mr. Farquhar proved 
that none of Mr. Bradshaw^s familj had been forgotten 
by him during his absence. Before the end of the 
erening, she was very conscious that her sore heart 
bad not forgotten how to be jealous. Her brother did 
not allow a word, a look, or an incident, which might 
be supposed on Mr. Farquhar' s side to refer to Ruth, 
to pass unnoticed; he pointed out all to his sister, 
never dreaming of the torture he was inflicting, only 
uixious to prove his own extreme penetration. At 
length Jemima could stand it no longer, and left the 
room. She went into the school-room, where the 
shutters were not closed, as it only looked into the 
garden. She opened the window, to let the cool 
night air blow in on her hot cheeks. The clouds 
^ere hunying over the moon's face in a tempestuous 
and unstable manner, making all things seem unreal; 
now clear out in its bright light, uow tTcrabi^^ %sä 
quiveriDg in abadow. The pain at t.et 'bÄax\i ^^^^^^ 

o 
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to make Jemima's brain grow duU; ehe laid her head 
on her arms, which rested on the window-sill, and 
grew dizzj with the sick weary notion that the earth 
was Wandering lawless and aimless through the 
heavens, where all seemed one tossed and whirliog 
wrack of clouds. It wsis a waking nightmare, froioD 
the uneasy heaviness of which she was thankful to be 
roused by Dick's entrance. 

"What, you are here, are you? I have beea 
looking everywhere for you. I wanted to ask you 
if you have any spare money you could lend me for 
a few weeks?" 

"How much do you want?" asked Jemima, in a 
dull, hopeless voice. 

"Oh! the more the better. But I should be glad 
of any trifle, I am kept so confoundedly Short." 

When Jemima returned with her little störe, 
even her careless, selßsh brother was Struck by the 
wanness of her face, lighted by the bed-candle she 
carried« 

"Come, Minnie, don't give it up. If I were yov, 

I would have a good try against Mrs. Denbigh. I'll 

send you the bonnet aa soon «ä «^« \ ^'iX. X^^jc^ <ö 
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town, and you pluck up a spirit, and I '11 back you 
against her even yet." 

It seemed to Jemima stränge — and yet only a 
fitting part of this stränge, chaotic world — to find 
that her brother, who was the last person to whom 
8he could have given her confidence. in her own family, 
and almost the last person of her acquaintance to 
whom she could look for real help and sympathy, 
should have been the only one to hit upon the secret 
of her love. And the idea passed away from his 
mind as quickly as all ideas not bearing upon his 
own self-interests did. 

The night, the sleepless night, was so crowded 
and haunted by miserable images, that she longed 
for day; and when day came, with its stinging realities, 
she wearied and grew sick for the solitude of night, 
^or the next week, she seemed to see and hear nothing 
^VLi what confirmed the idea of Mr. Farquhar's decided 
attachment to Buth. Even her mother spoke of it as 
a thing which was impending, and which she wondered 
how Mr. Bradshaw would like; for his approval or 
disapproval was the Standard by which she measured . 
all thi27^5. 
''Ohf mercitul God/' prayed Jeimma, m ^^ ^"^^^ 
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silence of the night, ''the strain is too great — I 
cannot bear it longer — my life — my love — the 
very essence of me, which is myself through time 
and eternity; and on the other side there is all-pitying 
Charity. If she had not been what she is — if 
she had shown any sign of triumph — any know- 
ledge of her prize — if she had made any efifort to 
gain his dear heart, I must have given way long ago, 
and taunted her, even if I did not teil others — 
taunted her, even though I sank down to the pit the 
next moment. 

"The temptation is too strong for me. Oh Lord! 
where is Thy peace that I believed in, in my child- 
hood? — that I hear people speaking of now, as if it 
hushed up the troubles of life, and had not to be 
sought for — sought for, as with tears of blood!'* 

There was no sound nor sight in answer to this 
wild imploring cry, which Jemima half thought must 
force out a sign from Heaven. But there was a dawn 
stealing on through the darkness of her night. 

It was glorious weather for the end of August. The 

nigbta were as füll of light as the daya — everywhere, 

ßave in the low dusky laeado^a \>^ ^^ Yw^t ^-äs 
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where the mists rose and blended the pale aky with 
the lands below. Ünknowing of the care and trouble 
aronnd them, Mary and Elizabeth exulted in the wea- 
ther, and saw some new glory in every touch of the 
year's decay. They were clamorous for an expedition 
to the hüls, before the calm stillness of the autumn 
shoüld be disturbed by storms. They gained permis- 
sion to go on the next Wednesday — the next half- 
holiday. They had won their mother over to consent 
to a fall holiday, but their father would not hear of it. 
Mrs. Bradshaw had propos'ed an early dinner^ but the 
idea was scouted at by the girls. What would the ex- 
pedition be worth if they did not carry their dinners 
with them in baskets? Anything out of a basket, and 
eaten in the open air, was worth twenty times as 
mnch as the most sumptuous meal in the house. So 
the baskets were packed up, while Mrs. Bradshaw 
wailed over probable colds to be caught from sitting 
on the damp ground. Ruth and Leonard were to go; 
they four. Jemima had refused all invitations to make 
one of the party; and yet she had a half sympathy with 
her sisters" joy — a sort of longing, lingering look back 
to the time when she too would have rcTelled in the 
prospect that lay betöre them. TViey loo -NROxiXi^ ^^"^ 
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up, and su£fer; though now tliey plajed, regardlessof 
their doom. 

The morning was bright and glorious; just clond 
enough, as some one said, to make the distant piain 
look beautiful from the hilLs, with its floating shadows 
passing over the golden corn-fields. Leonard was to 
join them at twelve, when his lessons with Mr. Benson. 
and the girls' with their masters, should be over. Butt 
took off her bonnet, and folded her shawl with bei 
ususd dainty, careful neatness, and laid them aside in 
a corner of the room to be in readiness. She tried tc 
forget the picasure she always anticipated from a lon| 
walk towards the hills, while the morning's work wen' 
on; but she showed enough of sympathj to make th< 
girls cling round her with many a caress of joyoui 
love. Everything was beautiful in their eyes ; from th« 
shadows of the quivering leaves on the wall' to th« 
glittering beads of dew, not yet absorbed by the sun 

. which decked the gossamer web in the vine outside th* 
window. Eleven o'clock Struck. The Latin mäste 
went away, wondering much at the radiant faces of hi 
pupils, and thinking that it was only very young peopl 
who could take such pleasure in the ^^Delectus." Bat] 

saidy '^NoWj do let us Iry \o b^ n««^ ateady this nex 
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lionr," and Mary pulled back Ruth's head, and gave 
'the prettj budding mouth a kiss. They sat down to 
"«¥ork, while Mrs. Denbigh read aloud. A fi^esh sun- 
^leam burst into the room, and tbey looked at each 
c^ther with glad^ anticipating eyes. 

Jemima came in, ostensibly to seek for a book, but 

s:eally from that sort of restless weariness of any one 

^lace or employment, which bad taken possession of 

lier since Mr. Farqubar's return. She stood before the 

'bookcase in the recess, languidly passing over the titles 

In search of the one she wanted. Huth's voice lost a 

tone or two of its peacefulness, and her eyes looked 

more dim and anxious at Jemima's presence. She 

\7ondered in her heart if she dared to ask Miss Brad- 

shaw to accompany them in their expedition. Eighteen 

months ago she would have urged it on her friend with 

soft, loving entreaty; now she was afraid even to pro- 

pose it as a hard possibility, everything she did or said 

was taken so wrongly — seemed to add to the old dis^ 

like, or the later stony contempt with which Miss 

Bradshaw had regarded her. While they were in this 

way Mr. Bradshaw came into the room. His entrance 

— his being at home at all at this time — vroA c^o \s^* 

asaaJ a tbing, tbat the reading waa lualauW^ ^\ö^^^^N 
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and all four involnntarily looked at him, as if expecting 
some explanation of his unnsual proceeding. 

Hjls face was almost purple with suppressed agi- 
tation.. 

''Mary and Elizabeth, leave the room. Don't staj 
to pack np your books. Leave the room, I say!" He 
spoke with trembling anger, and the frightened girls 
öbeyed without a word. A clond passing over the snn, 
cast a cold gloom into the room which was late so 
bright and beaming; but, by equalising the light, it 
took away the dark shadow from the place where Je« 
mima had been standing, and her figure caught her 
father's eye. 

''Leave the room, Jemima," said he. 

*'Why, father?" replied she, in an Opposition that 
was Strange even to herseif, but which was prompted 
by the suUen passion which seethed below the stagnant 
surface of her life, and which sought a vent in deüanee. 
She maintained her ground, facing round upon her 
faäier, and Buth — Buth, who had risen, and stood 
trembling, shaking, a lightning-fear having shown her 
the precipice on which she stood. It was of no nse; 
410 quiet, innocent life — no profound silence, even to 
bet own heart as to the Past', iXi^ o\^ ch^^wä t^.^^^^ 
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neFer be drowned in theDeep; but thus, wben all was 
cahn on the great, broad, sunny sea, it rose to the sur- 
face, and faced her with its unclosed eyes, and its 
ghastlj countenance. The blood bubbied up to her 
brain, and made such a sound there, as of boiling 
waters, that she did not hear the words which Mr. 
Bradshaw first spoke; indeed, bis speech was broken 
and disjoinfed bj intense passion. But she needed not 
to hear; she knew. As she rose up at first, so she 
stood now — numb and helpless. When her ears heard 
again (as if the sounds were drawing nearer, and be- 
coming more distinct, from some faint, vague distance 
of Space), Mr. Bradshaw was saying, "If there be one 
sin I hate — I utterly loathe — more than all others, 
it is wantonness. It includes all other sins. It is but 
of a piece that you should have come with your sickly, 
hypocratical face, imposing upon us all. I trust Benson 
did not know qt it — for bis own sake, I trust not. 
Before 6od, if he got you into my house on false 
pret^nces, he shall find bis charity at other men*s ex- 
pense shall cost bim dear — you — the common talk 
of Eccieston for your profligacy — " He was absolutely 
choked by bis boiling Indignation. Ruth stood speech- 
less, motionless. Her head droop^d. ^ 'fi!Oi\a Vsr^^x^^ 
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her eyes were more than half veiled by the large qui- 
Tering lids, her arms huDg down straight and heavy. 
At last she heaved the weight off her heart enough to 
say, in a faint, moaning voice, speaking with infinite 
difficulty: 

"I was so young." 

"The more depraved, the more disgusting you,*' 
Mr. Bradshaw exclaimed, almost glad that the woman, 
unresisting so long, should now begin to resist. But 
to his surprise (for in his anger he had forgotten her 
presence) Jemima moved forwards, and said, "Fatherl" 

" You hold your tongue, Jemima. You have grown 
more and more insolent — more and more disobedient 
every day. I now know who to thank for it. When 
such a woman came into my family there is no wonder 
at any corruption — any evil — any defilement — " 

"Father!" 
^ "Not a wordi If, in your disobedience, you chopse 
to stay and hear what no modest young woman would 
put herseif in the way of hearing, you shall be silent 
when I bid you. The only good you can gain is in 
the way of warning. Look at that woman" (indicating 
Huth, who moved her drooping head a little on one 
side, ä8 if by such motion aVve co\x\<\. w^ic\. \Jdä ^^VNl^t^^ 
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pointing -* her face growing whiter and whiter still 
every instant) — "look at that woman, I say — cor- 
rupt long before she was your age — hypocrite for 
years! If ever you, or any child of mine, cared for 
her, shake her off from you, as St. Paul shook off the 
Viper — even into the fire." He stopped for very 
want of breath. Jemuna, all flushed and panting, went 
up and stood side by side with wan Buth. She took 
the cold, dead hand which hung next to her in her 
warm convulsive grasp, and, holding it so tight, that 
it was blue and discoloured for days, she spoke out 
beyond all power of restraint from her father. 

"Father! I will speak. I will not keep silence. I 
will bear witness to Ruth. I have hated her — so 
keenly, may God forgive me! but you may know, 
from that, that my witness is true. I have hated her, 
and my hatred was only quenched into contempt — 
not contempt now, dear Buth — dear Ruth" — (this 
was spoken with infinite softness and tenderness, and 
in spite of her father's fierce eyes and passionate ges- 
ture) — "I heard what you have learnt now, father, 
weeks and weeks ago — a year it may be, all time of 
late has been so long; and I shuddered up from her 
and from her sin; and I might liave fe^otsik qV SX.^ wä^ 
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told it there and then, if I had not been afraid that it 
was from no good motive I should act in so doing, 
but to gain a way to the desire of mj own jealous 
heart. Yes, father, to show you what a witness I am 
for Buth, I will own that I was stabbed to the heart 
with jealousy; some one — some one cared for Knth 
that — oh, father! spare me saying all." Her face 
was double-dyed with crimson blushes, and she paused 
for one moment — no more. 

"I watched her, and I watched her with my wild- 
beast eyes. If I had seen one paltering with duty — 
if I had witnessed one flickering shadow of untrath in 
Word or action — if, more than all things, my woman's 
instinct had ever been conscious of the faintest speck 
of impurity in thought, or word, or look, my old hate 
would have flamed out with the flame of hell! my con- 
tempt would have turned to loathing disgust, instead 
of my being füll of pity, and the stirrings of new- 
awakened love, and most true respect. Father, I have 
bome my witness!" 

"And I will teil you how much your witness is 

worth," Said her father, beginning low, that bis pent- 

up wrath might have room to swell out. "It only 

conrinces me more and mox^ "ko^ öi^^^ \ä ^^ ^^ttq;:^- 
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tion this wanton has spread in my family. She has 
come amongst us with her innocent seeming, and 
spread her nets well and skilfully. She has turned 
right into wrong, and wrong into right, and taught 
Jon all to be uncertain whether there be any such 
thing as Vice in the world, or whether it ought not 
to be looked upon as virtue. She has led jou to the 
brink of the deep pit, ready for the first chance cir- 
cumstance to push you in. And I trusted her — I 
tmsted her — I welcomed her." 

"I have done very wrong," murmured Ruth, but 
so low, that perhaps he did not hear her, for he went 
on, lashing himself up. 

*'I welcomed her. I was duped into allowing her 
bastard — (I sicken at the tought of it) — " 

At the mention of Leonard, Ruth lifted up her eyes 
for the first time since the conversation began, the pu- 
pils dilating, as if she were just becoming aware of 
some new agony in störe for her. I have seen such ;.. 
a look of terror on a poor dumb animal's countenance, 
and once or twice on human faces. I pray I may 
never see it again on either! Jemima feit the band she 
held in her strong grasp writhe itaÄi \ic^^, "^xäcl 
spread her arms betöre her, claspmg asA \ö.Wi%V'st 
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üngers together, her head thrown a little back, as if in 
intensest suffering. 

Mr. Bradshaw went on: 

''That very child and heir of shame to associate 
with my own innocent children! I trust they are not 
contaminated." 

"I cannot bear it — I cannot bear it," were the 
words wrung out of Huth. 

"Cannot bear it! cannot bear it!" he repeated. 
"You must bear it, Madam. Do you suppose yonr 
child is to be exempt from the penalties of his birth? 
Do you suppose that he alone is to be saved from the 
upbraiding scoff? Do you suppose that he is ever to 
rank with other boys, who are not stained and marked 
with sin from their birth? Every creature in Eccleston 
may know what he is, do you think they will spare 
him their scorn? 'Cannot bear it,* indeed! Before you 
went into your sin, you should have thought whether 
you could bear the consequences or not — have had 
some idea how far your offspring would be degraded 
and scouted, tili the best thing that could happen to 
him would be for him to be lost to all sense of shame, 
dead to all knowledge of guilt, for bis mother's sake," 
Eutb spoke out. She Blood "Vaika ^ "wäÄl ^T^»^aQctÄ 
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at bay, past fear now. "I appeal to God against such 
a doom for my child. I appeal to God to help me. 
I am a mother, and as such I cry to God for help — 
for help to keep my boy in His pitying sigbt, and to 
bring bim up in His holy fear. Let the shame fall on 
me! I have deserved it, but he — he is so innocent 
and good." 

Ruth had caught up her shawl, and was tying on 
her bonnet with her trembling hands. What if Leonard 
was hearing of her shame from common report? What 
wonld be the mysterious shock of the intelligence? 
She must face him, and see the look in his eyes, be- 
fore she knew whether he recoiled from her; he might 
haVe his heart turned to hate her, by their cruel jeers. 

Jcmima stood by, dumb and pitying. Her sorrow 
was past her power. She helped in arranging the 
dress, with one or two gentle touches, which were 
hardly feit by Ruth, but which called out all Mr. 
Bradshaw's Ire afresh; he absolutely took her by the 
Shoulders and turned her by force out of the room. In 
the hall, and along the stairs, her passionate woeful 
crying was heard. The sound only concentrated Mr. 
Bradshaw'5 ünger on Ruth. He held lYv^ aXx^eX. ^o^t 
open Wide; and said, between his teetii, ^^U «^«^ 1^^^ 
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or jour bastard, darken this door again, I will have 
you both turned out by the publice." 

He needed not have added this, if he had seen 
Buth's face. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ab Bnth went along the accastomed streets, every 
sight and every sonnd seemed to bear a new meaning, 
and each and all to have some reference to her boy's 
disgrace. She held her head down, and scudded along 
dizzy with fear, lest some word shonid have told him 
what she had been, and what he was, before ehe conld 
reach him. It was a wild unreasoning fear, but it 
took hold of her as strongly as if it had been well 
fonnded. And, indeed, the secret whispered by Mrs. 
Pearson, whose cnriosity and suspicion had been ex- 
cited by Jemima's manner, and confirmed since by 
many a little corroborating circnmstance, had spread 
abroad, and was known to most of the gossips in Eo- 
deston before it reaehed Mr. Bradshaw's ears. 

As Buth came up to the door of the Chapel-honse, 
it was opened, and Leopard came out, bright and 
hopefol as the morning, his face radiant at the pro- 
epect of the happy day before him. H.^ ^^^^ ^t^^^«.^ 
In tbe clotbea it had been sucTi a ipVft«ÄMi\. y^^^ ^ 
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her to make for him. He had the dark blue ribbon 
tied round bis neck that she had left out for him that 
very morning, with a smiling thought^of how it would 
set off bis brown handsome face. She caught him by 
the band as they met, and turned him, with bis face 
hpmewards, without a word. Her looks, her rashing 
movement, her silence, awed him; and although he 
wondered, he did not stayto ask why ehe did so. The 
door was on the latch; she opened it, and only said, 
"Up-staifs," in a hoarse whisper. üp they went into 
her own room. She drew him in, and bolted the 
door; and then, sitting down, she placed him (she 
had never let go of him) before her, holding him with 
her hands on each of bis Shoulders, and gazing into 
bis face with a woeful look of the agony that could 
not find vent in words. At last she tried to speak; 
she tried with strong bodily effort, almost amounting 
to convulsion. But the words would not come; it was 
not tili she saw the absolute terror depicted on his 
face that she found utterance; and then the sight of 
that terror changed the words from what she meant 
them to have been. She drew him to her, and laid 
her haad upon his Shoulder; hiding her face eveii 
tbere. 
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"My poor, poor boy! my poor, poor darling! Oh! 
wonld that I had died — I had died, in my innocent 
girlhood!" 

"Mother! mother!" sobbed Leonard. "What is 
the matter? Why do you look so wild and ill? Why 
do you call me your 'poor boy?' Are we not going 
to Scanrside-hill? I don't much mind it, mother; only 
please don't gasp and quiver so. Dearest mother, are 
you ill? Let me call Aunt Faith!" 

Buth lifted herseif ap, and put away the hair that 
had fallen over and was blinding her eyes. She looked 
at him with intense wistfulness. 

"Kiss me, Leonard!" said she — "kiss me, my 
darling, once more in the old way!" Leonard threw 
himself into her arms, and hugged her with all his 
force, and their lips clung together as in the kiss given 
to the dying. 

''Leonard!" said she at length, holding him away 
from her, and nerving herseif up to teil him all by 
one spasmodic efibrt — "Listen to me." The boy 
stood breathless and still, gazing at her. On her im- 
petuous transit from Mr. Bradshaw's to the Chapel- 
honse, her wild desperate thought had b^^\i ^^^^ ^^ 
would call berselt bjr every violent, coaxae t^otdä^^^^ 
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the World might give her — that Leonard should hear 
those words applied to his mother first from her oim 
lips; but the influence of his presence — for he was a 
holy and sacred creature in her eyes, and this point 
remained steadfast, though all the rest were uphieaved 
— subdued her; and now it seemed as if she coald 
not find words fine enough, and pure enougfa, to con- 
vey the trath that he must learn, and should leailn . 
from no tongue but hers. 

"Leonard — when I was very young I "^id very 
wrong. I think God, who knotrs all, will judge me 
more tenderly than men — but I did wrong in a way 
which you cannot understand yet" (she saw the red 
fiush come into his cheek, and it stung her as the ßHi 
token of that shame which was to be his portion throtigh 
life) — "in a way people never fotget, never forgiv6. 
You will hear me called the hardest names that ever 
can be thrown at women — I have been , to-day ; and, 
my child, you must bear it patiently, because they 
will be partly true. Never get confnsed, by your love 
for me, into thinking that what I did was right. — 
Where was I?" said she, suddenly faltering, and fot- 
getting all she had said and all she had got to itay; 
Bnd theuj seeing Leonard' b \ac^ ol ^otäät^ ^TvWs^aRt^-. 
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ing Bhame and indignation, ehe went on more rapidly, 
as fearing lest her strength should fail before she had 
ended. 

^^And Leonard^" continued she, in a trembling, sad 
voice, "this is not all. The punishment of punish- 
ments lies awaituig me still. It is to see you suffer 
for my. wrong-doin^. Yes, darling! they will speak 
shameful things of you, poor innocent child, as well 
as of me, who am guilty. They will throw it in your 
teeth throogh life, that your mother was never married 
— was not married when you were born — " 

"tVere not you married? Are not you a widow?" 
asked he abruptly, for the first time getting anything 
hke a clear idea of the real State of the case. 

"No! May God forgive me, and help me!" ex- 
claimed she, as she saw a stränge look of repugnance 
cloud over the boy's face, and feit a slight motion on 
bis part to extricate himself from her hold. It was as 
slight, as transient as it could be — over in an in- 
stant. But she had taken her hands away, and covered 
up her face with them as quickly — ^ covered up her 
face in shame before her child; and in the bitterness 
of her heart she was wailing out, ^^OVl^ y^oxsAi^ \.o ^^^ 
/ kad died — that I had died as a \)a\^^ -^ ^^^^ä^ ^ 
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had died as a littie baby hanging at my mother's 
breast!" 

"Mother," said Leonard, timidly putting bis band 
on ber arm; but sbe sbrunk from bim, and continued 
her low, passionate wailing. "Mother," said he, after 
a pause, Coming nearer, thougb sbe saw it not — 
"mammy darling," said be, using tbe caressing name, 
whicb be bad been trying to drop as not sufficiently 
manly, "mammy, my own, own dear, dear, darling 
motber, I don't believe tbem — I don't, I don't, I 
don't, I don't!" He broke out into a wild burst of 
crying, as be said tbis. In a moment ber arms were 
round tbe poor boy, and sbe was busbing bim up like 
a baby on her bosom. "Hush, Leonard! Leonard, be 
still, my cbild! I have been too sudden with you! — 
1 have done you barm — ob! I have done you no- 
tbing but barm," eried sbe, in a tone of bitter self- 
reproacb. 

"No, motherl" said be, stopping bis tears, and 

bis eyes blazing out with earnestness, 'Hhere never 

was such a motber as you have been to me, and I 

woD^t believe any one wbo says it. I won't; and TU 

iaock them down if they say \\. a^WÄ, \ ^*^V^ ^^ 
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elenohed his fist, with a fierce defiant look on bis 
face. 

"You forget, my child," saidRuth, in the sweetest, 
saddest tone that ever was heard, "I said it of myself; 
I Said it because it was tnie." Leonard threw bis 
arms tigbt round ber, and bid bis face against ber 
bosom. Sbe feit bim pant tbere like some bunted 
creature. Sbe bad no sootbing comfort to give Jim. 
"Ob, tbat sbe and be lay dead!" 

At last, exbausted, be lay so still and motionless, 
tbat sbe feared to look. Sbe wanted bim to speak, 
yet dreaded bis first words. Sbe kissed bis bair, bis 
bead, bis very clotbes; murmuring low inarticulate 
moaning sounds. 

"Leonard," said sbe, "Leonard, look up at me! 
Leonard, look up!" But be only clung tbe closer, 
and bid bis face tbe more. 

"My boy!" said sbe, "wbat can I do or say? If 
I teil you never to mind it — tbat it is notbing — I 
teil you false. It is a bitter sbame and a sorrow tbat 
I bave drawn down upon you. A sbame, Leonard, because 
of me, your mother; but, Leonard, it \a no ^\Ä%tWÄ c^t 
lowenng of you in the eyes ol Grod;* SVift s^oV^ ^«^ 
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afi if she had found the clue which might lead bim to 
rest and strength at last. '^Bemember that, alwßjs. 
Remember that, wben tbe time of trial comes — and 
it seems a bard and cruel tblng tbat you sbonld be 
called reproacbful names by men, and all for wbat was 
no fault of yours — remember God's pity and God's 
justice; and tbougb my sin sball bave made you an 
outcastin the world — oh, my child, my child!" — (she 
feit him kiss her, as if mutely trying to comfort her — it 
gave her strength to go on) — "remember, darling of 
my heart, it is only your own sin that can make you 
an outcast from God." 

She grew so faint that her hold of him relaxed. 
He looked up affrighted. He brought her watet — 
he threw it over her; in bis terror at the notion that 
she was going to die and leave him, he called her by 
every fond name, imploring her to open her eyes. 

When she partially recovered, he helped her to the 
bed, on which she lay still, wan and death-like. She 
almost hoped the swoon that hung around her might 
be Death, and in that Imagination she opened her eyes 
to take a last look at her boy. She saw him pale and 
Utrror'ßtrickexif and pity iox VVa ^^tv^N. xa^a&^^MÄ^ 
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and made her forget herseif in the wish that he should 
not aee her death, if she were indeed dying« 

''Gro toAuntFfdth!" whispered she; ''I amwearj, 
and want sleep." 

Leonard arose slowly and reluctantly. She tried 
to smile upon him, that what she thought would be 
her last lock might dwell in his remembrance as 
tender and strong; she watched him to the door, she 
saw him hesitate, and retom to her. He came back 
to her, and said in a timid, apprehensive tone: 

"Mother — will they speak to me about — it?" 

Buth olosed her eyes, that they might not express 
the agony she feit, like a sharp knife, at this question. 
Leoi^ard had asked it with a child's desire of avoiding 
painfnl and mysterious topics, — from no personal 
Sense of shame zs she understood it, shame beginning 
thns early, thus instantaneously. 

"No," she replied. "You may be sure they will 
not" 

So he went. But now she would have been thank- 
foi for the unconsciousness of fainting; that one little 
Speech bore 30 much meaning to her bot irritable 
brain. Mr. and Miss Benson, all in iVi^vc Vv<y^<&^^ 
woaJd never speak to the boy — - but la \Ä& \>sädä 
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alone would he be safe from what he had already 
learnt to dread. Every form in which shame and op- 
probrium could overwhekn her darling, haunted her. 
She had been exercising strong self-control for his 
sake ever since she had met hun at the house-door; 
there was now a re-action. His presence had kept her 
mind on its perfect balance. When that was with- 
drawn, the efifect of the strain of power was feit. And 
athwart the fever -mists that arose to obscure her 
judgment, all sorts of will-o'-the-wisp plans fiittered 
before her; tempting her to this and that course of 
aetion — to anythfng rather than patient enduranee 

— to relieve her present state of misery by some 
sudden spasmbdic effort, that took the semblanc^ of 
being wise and right. Gradually all her desires, all 
her longing, settled themselves on one point. What 
had she dotte — what could she do, to Leonard, but 
evil? If she were away, and gone no one knew where 

— lost in mystery, as if she were dead — perhaps the 
cruel hearts might refiect, and show pity on Leonard; 
while her perpetual presence wolild but call up the 
remembrance of his birth. Thus she reasoned in her 
bot dull brain; and shaped her plans in accordance« 

Leonard fltole down-stalrs lioVa^YfeÄÄ"^* ^^Xv^Xwqsäw 
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to find some qniet place where he could hide himself. 

The hooBe was very still. Miss Benson thought the 

pniposed expedition had taken place, and never dream- 

ed hnt that Ruth and Leonard were on distant sunny 

Scanrside-hill; and after a very early dinner, she had 

set out to drink tea with a farmer's wife who lived in 

the conntry two or three miles off. Mr. Benson meant 

to have gone with her; but while they were at dinner, 

he had reeeived an nnusually authoritative note from 

Mr. Bradshaw desiring to speak with him, so he went 

to that gentleman's house instead. Sally was busy in 

her kitchen, making a great noise (not unlike a groom 

mbbing down a horse) over her cleaning. Leonard 

stole into the sitting-room, and crouched behind the 

large old-fashioned sofa to ease his sore , aching heart, 

by crying with all the prodigal waste and abandon- 

ment of childhood. 

m 

Mr. Benson was shown into Mr. Bradshaw's own 
particnlar room. The latter gentleman was Walking 
np and down, and it was easy to perceive that some- 
thing had occurred to chafe him to great anger. 

^'Sit down, Sirl" said he to Mr. Benson, nodding 
to a chair. 

Mr.BenBon Bat ds^wn, But Mr.'BTÄaiÄiVH ^ox^ässää. 
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hiB walk for a few minutes longer without speaking. 
Then he Btopped abruptly, iright in front of Mr. Ben- 
son; and in a voice which he tried to render caka, but 
which tremhled with pasaion — with a face glowiiig 
purple as he thought of his wrongs (and real wrongs 
thej were) he began: 

''Mr. Benson, I have sent for you to ask — I am 
almost too indignant at the bare suspicion to apeak as 
becomes me — but did jou *- 1 really shall be obliged 
to heg jour pardon, if jou are as mach in the dark 
as I was jesterday, as to the character of that woman 
who lives under your roof?" 

There was no answer from Mr. Benson. Mr. Brad- 
ahaw looked at him very earnestly. His eyes were 
üxed on the ground — he made no inquiry — he 
uttered no ezpression of wonder or dismay. Mr. Brad- 
shaw ground his foot on the floor with gathering rage; 
bat, just aa he was about to speak, Mr. Benson rose 
up — a poor deformed old man — before the atern 
and portly figure that was swelling and panting with 
passion. 

^Hear me, Sir!" (stretching out his band aa if to 
avert the words which were impending.) ''Nothing 
j^oa can say, oan upbraid m« \Sba m-^ ^mu ^id&^^sss»»\ 
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DO degradadon yoa can inflict, by word or deed, 
can tKMne xxp to the degradation I have suffered for 
7«ariB, a;t being a pärty to a deceit, even for a good 
end-^" 

"Pör a good end! — Nay! what next?" 
The tattoting contempt with which Mr. Bradshaw 
spoke theöewörds, altooet sarprised himself by what 
he imagined mnfit be it8 euccessfal power of withering; 
bnt in spit^ of it, Mr. Benson lifted (lis grave eyes to 
Mr. Bradshaw's countenance, and repeated: 

''For a good end. The end was not, as perhaps 
yon consider it to have been, to obtain her admission 
into yonr family — nor yet to put her in the way of 
gaii^ng her livdihood; my sister and I would Willingly 
hftve flhared what we have with her; it was our in- 
tention to do eo at first, if not for any length of time, 
at least as long as her heahh might reqnire it. Why I 
advised (perhaps I only yielded to advice) a change 
of name -^ sn assumption of a false State of widow- 
hood — was because I earnestly desired to place her 
in circnmstances in which she might work out her seif- 
redemption; and you, Sir, know how terribly the world 
goes against all such as have sinned aB "ßxi^Yi ^\äl* ^Vnä 
was ßoyonngj too/* 
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''You mistake, Sir; my acquaintance has not lain 
80 mach amoDg that class of sinners as to give me 
much experience of the way in which they are treated. 
But, judging from what I have seen, I should aay they 
meet wiih füll as much leniency as they deserve; and 
supposing they do not — I know there are plenty ol 
sickly sentimentalists just now who reserve all theii 
interest and regard for criminals — why not pick oul 
one of these to help you in your task of washing thc 
blackamoor white? Why choose me to be imposed 
upon — my household into which to intrude youi 
protegee? Why were my innocent children to be ex- 
posed to corruption? I say," said Mr. Bradshaw, 
stamping his foot, ^'how dared you come into this 
house, where you were looked upon as a minister ol 
reügion, with a lie in your mouth? How dared you 
Single me out, of all people, to be gulled and deceived, 
and pointed at through the town as the person who 
had taken an abandoned woman into his house to teach 
his daughters?" 

"I own my deceit was wrong and faithless." 

"Yes! you can own it, now it is found out! There 
is small merit in that, I think! 

"Sir! I Claim no mexit, 1 \«5e;.^ ^«kä Nä \fi^^b^ 
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I did not Single you out. You applied to me with 
7<rar proposal that Bath shonld be your children*s 
gOTcmefls." 

"Pah!" 

"And ihe temptation was too great — No! I will 
not say that — but the temptation was greater than 
1 conld stand — it seemed to open out a path *of use- 
fnlness." 

"Now, don't let me hear you speak so," said Mr. 
Bradshaw, blazing up. ''I can't stand it. It is too 
mnch to talk in that way when the usefulness was to 
consist in contaminating my innocent girls." 

"God knows that if I had believed there had been 
any danger of such contamination — God knows how 
I would have died sooner than have allowed her to 
enter your family. Mr. Bradshaw, you believe me, 
don't you?" asked Mr. Benson, earnestly. 

"I really must be allowed the privilege of doubting 
wbat you say in future," said Mr. Bradshaw, in a cold, 
contemptuous manner. 

"I have deserved this," Mr. Benson replied. "But," 
continued he; after a moment's pause, "I will not speak 
of myself, but of Ruth. , Surely, Sir^ th^ «ti6l 1 «ssci.^^ 
st (tbe meana I took io obtain it "wex^ -sttoü^^ ^^"ns^ 
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cannot feel that more than I do) was a right one; and 
jou will not — jou cannot say, that yonr diildren 
have sufifered from associating with her. I had her in 
my family, under the watchful eyes of three anxiouB 
persons for a year or more; we saw faults — no haman 
being is without them — and poor Buth's were but 
filight venial errors;-but we saw no sign of a cormpt 
mind — no gllmpse of boldness or forwardness — no 
token of want of conscientionsness; she seemed, and 
was, a young and genüe girl, who had been led astray 
before she fairly knew what life was." 

''I suppose most depraved women have been in- 
nocent in their time," said Mr. Bradshaw, with bitter 
contempt. 

''Oh, Mr. Bradshaw! Buth was not depraved, and 
you know it. You cannot have seen her — have known 
her daily, all these years, without acknowledging that!*' 
Mr. Benson was almost breathless, awaiting Mr. Brad- 
shaw's answer. The quiet self-control which he had 
maintained so long, was gone now. 

"I saw her daily — I did not know her. If I had 
known her, I should have known she was fallen and 
depraved, and conseqnently not fit to cotne into my 
hoasey Dor to associate wit\i my ^uic^ <äfcS!ÄJNjsi:^ 
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"Now I wish God would give me power to speak 
out conTincingly what I believe to be His truth, that 
not ^verj woman who has fallen is depraved; that 
many — how many the Great Judgment Day will re- 
Teal to those who have shaken off the poor, sore, pe- 
nitent hearts on earth — many, many crave and hunger 
after a chance for virtue — the help which no man 
gives to them — help — that gentle tender help which 
Jesus gaye once to Mary Magdelen." Mr. Benson was 
almost choked by his own feelings. 

"ComeJ come, Mr. Benson, let us have na more 
of this morbid way of talking. The world has decided 
how such women are to be treated; and, you may do- 
pend upon it, there is so much practical wisdom in the 
World that its way of acting is right in the long run, 
and that no one can fly in its face with impunity, un* 
less, indeed, they stoop to deceit and imposition." 

"I take my stand with Christ against the world,'* 
Said Mr. Benson, solemnly, disregarding the covert 
Allusion to himself. "What have the world's waya 
ended in? Can we be much worse than we are?" 

"Speak for yourself, if you please." 

"Is it not time to change some of our waya ol 
übinklng aad actiDg? I declare \)eloTe Go^^ ^^^^ '"^^ 
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believe in any one human truth, it is this — that to 
every woman, who, like Ruth, has sinned, should be 
given a chance of self-redemption — and that auch «i 
Chance should be given in no supercilious or coo- 
temptuous manner, but in the Bpixit of the holj^ 
Christ." 

"Such aa getting her into a friend's house under 
falsa colours." 

''I do not argue on Buth's case. In that I have 
acknowledged my error. I do not argue on any case. 
I State my firm belief, that it is God's will that we 
should not dare to trample any of His creatures dowa 
to the hopeless dust; that it is God's will that the. 
women who have fallen should be numbered among; 
those who have broken hearts to be bound up, not 
cast aside as lost beyond recal. If this be God's will, 
as a thing of God it will stand; and He will open a 
way.** 

^'I should have attached much more importcuice io 
all your exhortation on this point, if I could have re- 
spected your conduct in other matters. As it is, when 
I see a man who has deluded himself into considering 
falsehood right, I am disinclined to take his opinion 
cn subjecta connected wil\i moT«\\\.^\ ^\A\ <s»si w^ 
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longef regard him as a fitting exponent of the will of 
God. Ton perhaps understand what I mean, Mr. 
Benson. I can no longer attend your chapel." 

If Mr. Benson had feit any hope of making Mr. 
Bradshaw's obstinate mind receive the truth, that he 
Bcknowledged and repented of his connivance at the 
falsehood bj means of whieh Ruth had been received 
into the Bradshaw family, this last sentence prevented 
his making the attempt. He simply bowed and took 
his leave — Mr. Bradshaw attending him to the door 
with formal ceremony. 

He feit acutely the severance of the tie which Mr. 
Bradshaw had just announced to him. He had ex- 
perienced many mortifications in his intercourse with 
that gentleman, but they had fallen off from his meek 
spirit like drops of water from a bird's plumage; and 
now he only remembered the acts of substantial kind- 
ness rendered (the ostentation all forgotten) — many 
happy hours and pleasant evenings — the children 
whom he had loved dearer than he thought tili now— - 
tiie yonng people about whom he had cared, and whom 
he had striven to lead aright. He was but a young 
man when Mr. Bradshaw flrst came to his chapel; 
<he;F had grown old together; he \\ad üc^w t^^^^^^^^ 
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Mr. Bradshaw as an old familiär friend so completely, 
as now when they were severed. 

It was with a heavy heart that he opened bis own 
door. He went to his study immediately; he sat down 
to steady himself into his position. 

How long he was there — silent and alone — re- 
viewing his life — confessing his sins — he did not 
know; but he heard some unusual sound in the house- 
that disturbed him — roused him to present life. A 
slow, languid step came along the passage to the front 
door — the breathing was broken by many sighs. 

Buth's band was on the latch when Mr. Benson 
came out. Her face was very white, except two red 
Spots on each cheek — her eyes were deep sunk and 
hollow, but glittered with feverish lustre. "Ruth!" 
exciaimed he. She moved her lips, but her throat and 
mouth were too dry for her to speak. 

"Where are you going?" asked he; for she had all 
her Walking things on, yet trembled so, even as she 
stood, that it was evident she could not walk far with« 
out falling. 

She hesitated — she looked up athim, still with 
ibe same dry glittering eyes. Ax. \8a\i ^^ ^\»ss^^it^d 
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(for she could only speak in a whisper), "To Helmsby 
— I am going to Helmsby," 

"Helmsby! my poor girl — may God have mercy 
.opon you!" för he saw she hardly knew what she was 
saying. "Wbere is Helmsby?'* 

"I don't know. In Lincolnshire, I think." 

"But why are you going there?" 

"Hnsh! he 's asleep," said she, as Mr. Benson had 
nnconsGiously raised his voice. 

"Who is asleep?" asked Mr. Benson. 

"That poor little boy," said she, beginning to 
quiver and cry. 

"Come here!" said he, authoritatively, drawing 
her into the study. 

''Sit down in that chair. I will come back di- 
rectly." 

He went in search of his sister, but she had not 
retnrned. Then he had recourse to Sally, who was as 
bnsy as ever about her cleaning. 

''How long has Ruth been at home?" asked he. 

''Buth! She has never been at home sin' morning. 
She and Leonard were to be off for the day some- 
where or other with them Bradslaaw ^\t\s.'' 
''Then ßbe haa had no dinner?'' 
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'^Not here, any rate. I can*t answer for what slie 
may have done at other places." 

"And Leonard — where is he?" 

"How should Iknow? With his mother, I suppose« 
Leastways , that was wbat was fixed on. I \e enongh 
to do of mj own, without routing after other folks." 

She went on scouring in no veiy good temper. Mr. 
Benson stood silent for a moment. 

"Sally," he said, "I want a cup of tea. Will you 
make it as soon as yon can; and some dry toast too. 
I'll come for it in ten minutes.'* 

Struck by something in his voiee, she looked Qp at 
him for the first time. 

"What ha' ye been doing to yourself, to look so 
grim and grey. Tiring yonrself all to tatters, looking 
after some naught, I'll be bound! Well! well! I man 
make ye your tea, I reckon; bat I did hope as you 
grew older you 'd ha' grown wiser! '* 

Mr. Benson made no reply, bnt went to look for 
Leonard, hoping tbat the child's presence might bring 
back to his mother the power of self-controL He 
opened the parlour-door, and looked in, but saw no 
one. Just as he was shuUmg it ^ however, he beard 
« Jeep, broken, sobbmg s\^V, «aöi, ^^^Wj ^^ 
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soond, he found the hoy Ijing on the floor, fast asleep, 
bnt wlth his features all swoUen and disfigared by 
passionate crying. 

^'Poor cbild! This was what she meant, then," 
thought Mr. Benson. '^He Las begun bis sbare of tbe 
sorrows too," be continued, pitifully. "No! I will 
'not waken bim back to consciousness. So be re- 
turned alone into tbe study. Butb sat wbere be bad 
placed bcr, ber bead bent back, and her eyes sbut* 
Bot wben be came in sbe started up. 

'^I must be going," sbe said, in a burried way. 

^^Nay, Butb, you must not go. You must not 
leave us. We cannot do without yon. We love you 
too mucb." 

'^Love me!" said sbe, looking at bim wistfully. 
As sbe looked, ber eyes filled slowly witb tears. It was 
a good sign, and Mr. Benson took beart to go on. 

"Yes! Rntb. You know we do. You may bave 
other tbings to fill up your mind just itow, but you 
know we love you; and notbing can alter our love for 
yon. You ougbt not to bave tbougbt of leaving us. 
You wouid not, if you bad been quite well." 

"Do you know wbat bas ha'p'peii^'^.^'* ^'t «^<^^^ 
Jh a low, hoarse voice. 
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^'Yes. I know all/' he answered. '^It makes no 
difiference to us. Why should it?" 

"Oh! Mr. Benson, don't you know that my shame 
is discovered?" ehe replied, hursting into tears — 
''and I must leave you, and leave Leonard, that you 
may not share in my disgrace." 

''You must do no such thing. Leave Leonard! 
You have no right to leave Leonard. Where could 
you go to?" 

"To Helmsby," she said, humbly. "It would 
break my heart to go, but I think I ought, for Leon- 
ard'» sake. I know I ought." She was crying sadly 
by this time, but Mr. Benson knew the flow of tears 
would ease her brain. "It will break my heart to go, 
but I know I must." 

"Sit still here at present," said he, in a decided 
tone of command. He went for the cup of tea. He 
brought it to her without Sally's being aware for whom 
it was intended. 

"Drink thisl" He spoke as you would do to a 

child, if desiring it to take medicine. "Eat some 

toast." She took the tea, and drank it feverishly; but 

when she tried to eat, the food seemed to choke her. 

Still she was docile, and s\i^ ItV^^. 
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^'I cannot/' said she at last, puttiDg down the 
piece of toast. There was a return to something of 
her usual tone in the words. She spoke gentlj and 
softlj; no longer in the shrill, hoarse voice she had 
used at first. Mr. Benson sat down by her. 

''Now, Kuth, we must talk a little together. I 
want to understand what your plan wag. Where is 
Helmsby? Why did you fix to go there?" 

"It is where my mother- lived ," she answered. 
"Before she was married she lived there; and where- 
ever she lived, the peaple all loved her dearly; and I 
thonght — I think, that for her sake some one would 
give me work. I meant to teil them the truth," said 
she, dropping her eyes; "but still they would, perhaps, 
give me some employment — I don't eare what — for 
her sake. I could do many things,"said she, suddenly 
loöking up. "I am sure I could weed — I could in 
gardens — if they did not like to have me in their 
houses. But perhaps some one, for my mother's sake 
— oh! my dear, dear mother! — do you know where 
and what I am?" she cried out, sobbing afresh. 

Mr. Benson's heart was very sore, though he spoke 
authoritatively, and almost sternly. 

^'Buthl jou must he still and quiet, \ ^'^vsiSiS>\xs^ 
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this. I want you to listen to me. Tour thonght o{ 
Helmsby would be a good one, if it was right for ycfo. 
to leave Eccleston; but I do not think it is. I am 
certain of tbis, tbat it would be a great sin in yoa to 
separate yourself from Leonard. You bave no right 
to sever tbe tie by whicb God bas bound you to- 
gether." 

"^'But if I am bere tbey will all know and remember 
tbe sbame of bis birtb; and if I go away tbey maj 
forget — " 

"And tbey may not. And if you go away, be may 
be unbappy or ill; and you, who above all otbers bave 
— and bave frqm God — remember thc^^ Ruth! — 
tbe power to comfort bim, tbe tender patience to nnrse 
bim, bave left bim to tbe eare of strangers. Tes; I 
know! But we ourselves are as strangers, dearly as we 
love bim, compared to a motber. He may tum to 

^ sin, and want tbe long forbearanee, tbe serene atrtbori- 
ty of a parent; and wbere are you? No dread of 
sbame, eitber for yourself, or even for bim, can ever 
make it right for you to shake off your responsibilitj." 
All this time be was watching her narrowly, and saw 
her slowly yield berself up to tbe force of wbat he 

was saying. 
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"Besides, Ruth," he continued, "we have gone on 
falsely hitherto. It has been my doing, my mistake, 
my sin. I ought to have known better, Now, let «s 
stand firm on the tmth. You have no new fault to 
repent of. Be brave and faithful. It is to God you 
answer, not to men. The shame of baving your sin 
known to the world, should be as nothing to the shame 
you feit at having sinned. We have dreaded men too 
much, and God too little, in the eöurse we have taken. 
But now be of good cheer. Perhaps you will have to 
find your work in the world very low — not quite 
working in the fields," said he, with a gentle smile, to 
which she, downcast and miserable, could give no re- 
sponse. "Nay, perhaps, Ruth," he went on, "you 
may have to stand and wait for some time; no one 
may be willing to use the Services you would gladly 
render; all may tum aside from you, and may speak 
very harshly of you. Can you accept all this treat- 
ment meekly, as but the reasonable and just penance 
God has laid upon you — - feeling no anger against 
those who slight you, no impatience for the time to 
come (and come it surely will — I speak as having 
the Word of God for what I say") "^Yiexi "Äa^ V«t\»j^ 
purißed youy even as by fire, will maVa «. -«^Vx^v^v. ^^ääö. 
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for yoar feet? My child, it is Christ the Lord who 
has told US of this infinite mercy of God. Have you 
laith enough in it to be brave, and bear on, and do 
rightly in patience and in tribulation?" 

Ruth had been bushed and very still until now, 

- when the pleading earnestness of bis question urged 
her to ans wer: 

"YesI" Said she. "I hope — I believe I can be 
faithful for myself, for I have sinned and done wrong. 
But Leonard — " She looked up at him. 

*'But Leonard," he echoed. "Ah! there it is bard, 
Ruth. I own the world is bard and persecuting to 
such as he." He paused to think of the true comfort 
for this sting. He went on. "The world is not every- 
thing; Ruth, nor is the want of men's good opinion 
and esteem the highest need which man has. Teach 
Leonard this. You would not wish bis life to be one 
summer's day. You dared not make it so, if you had 
the power. Teach him to bid a noble, Christian wel- 
come, to the trials which God sends — and this is one 
of them. Teach bim not to look on a life of struggle' 
and perhaps of disappointment and incompleteness, as 
a sad and mournful end, but as the means permitted 

to the heroea and warriora. \xi IVl^ «tm^ o\^\ä\^\».^ \s^ 
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which to show their faithful foUowing. Teil him of 
the hard and thorny path which was trodden once by 
the bleeding feet of One. Ruth! think of the Saviour's , 
lifc and cruel death, and of his divine faithfulness. 
Oh, Rath!" exclaimed he, ''whcn I look and see whät 
you may be — what you mu8t be to that boy, I can- 
Dot think how you could be coward enough, for a 
moment, to shrink from your workl But we have all 
been cowards hithcrto," he added, in bitter self-accusa- 
tion. "God help us to be so no longer!" 

Ruth sat very quiet. Her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she seemed lost in thought. At length she rose up. 

'^Mr. Benson!" said she, Standing before him, and 
propping herself by the table, as she was trembling 
sadly from weakness, "I mean to try very, very hard, 
to do my duty to Leonard — and to God," she added, 
reverently. "I am only afraid my faith may sometimes 
fail about Leonard — " 

''Ask, and it shall be given unto you. That is no 
vain er untried promise, Ruth!" 

She sat down again, unable longer to stand. There 
was another long silence. 

"I must never go to Mr. Bradshaw's again ^" she 
BaiJ at last, as if thinking aloud. 
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"No, Kuth, you shall not," he ^nswered. 

^'But I shall earn no money!" added she, quickly, 
for she thought that he did not perceive the difficiüty 
that was troubling her. 

"You surely know, Euth, that while Faidi and I 
have a roof to shelter us, or bread to eat, you and 
Leonard share it with us." 

"I know — I know your most tender goodness/' 
Said she, ''but it ought not to be." 

''It must be at present," he said, in a decided 
manner. "Perhaps, before long you may have some 
employment; perhaps it may be some time before an 
opportunity oecurs." 

''Hush," Said Ruth; ''Leonard is moving about ia 
the parlour. I must go to him." 

But when she stood up, she turned so dizzy, and 
tottered so much, that she was glad to sit down again. 
immediately. 

"You must rest here. I will go to him," said 

* 

Mr. Benson. He left her; and when he was gone, 
she leaned her head on Üie back of the chair, and 
cried quietly and incessantly;, but there was a more 
patient, hopeful, resolved feeling in her heart, which 
all aloBgj through all Üiq le^axa ^\v^ ^Vk&^^ \iQt« h&c^ 
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onwards to higher thoughts, nntil at last she rose to 
prayers. 

Mr. Benson caught the new look of shrinking shame 
in Leonard's eye, as it first sought, then shunned, 
meetiDg his. He was pained, too, by the sight of the 
little sorrowful, anxious face, on which, until now, 
Iiope and joy had been predominant. The constrained 
voice, the few words the boy spoke, when formerly 
there would have been a glad and free utterance — all 
this grieved Mr. Benson inexpressibly, as but the be- 
gioning of an unwonted mortification, which must last 
for years. He himself made no allusion to any un- 
Qsual occurrence; he spoke of Kuth as sitting, over- 
eome l^y headache, in the study for quietness: he hur- 
ried on the preparations for tea, while Leonard sat by 
in the great ai*m-chair, and looked on with sad dreamy 
eyes. He strove to lessen the shock which he knew 
Leonard had received, by every mixture of tenderness 
and cheerfulness that Mr. Benson's gentle heart prompt- 
ed; and now and then a languid smilei stole over the 
boy 's face. When his bedtime came, Mr. Benson told 
Iiim of the hour, although he feared that Leonard 
would have but another sorrowful crying of himaeU to 
Bleep; but be was anxious to accvxaU>TDL \Xife "V^^l ^ 
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cheerful movement within the limits of domestic law, 
and by no disobedience to it to weaken tbe power of 
glad Submission to the Suprerae; to begin the new life 
that lay before him, where strength to look up to God 
as the Law-giver and Ruler of events would be pre- 
eminently required. ' When Leonard had gone up-stairs, 
Mr. Benson went immediately to Ruth, and said, 

"Ruth! Leonard is just gone up to bed," secure 
in the instinct which made her silently rise, and go up 
to the boy - — certain, too, that they would each be the 
other's best comforter, and that God would strengthen 
each through the other. 

Now, for the first time, he had leisure to think of 
himself; and to go over all the events of the day. The 
half hour of solitude in bis study, that he had before 
his sister's return, was of inestimable value; he had 
leisure to put events in their true places, as to im- 
portance and eternal significance. 

Miss Faith came in laden with farm produce. Her 
kind entertainers had brought her in their shandry to 
the opening of the court in which the Chapel-house 
stood; but she was so heavily burdened with eggs, 
mushrooms, and plums, that when her brother opened 
tbe door sbe was almost bteaWA^aa. 
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"Oh, Thurstan! take this basket — it is such a 
weight! Oh, Sallj, is that you? Here are some 
magnnm-bonums which we must preserve to-morrow. 
There are guinea-fowl eggs in that basket." 

Mr. Benson let her uoburden her bodj, and her 
miDd too, bj giving charges to Sally respecting her 
honsekeeping treasures, before he said a word; but 
when she returned into the study, to teil him the 
small pieces of intelligence respecting her day at the 
farm, she stood aghast. 

"Why, Thurstan, dear! What's the matter? Is 
your back hurting you? " 

He smiled to reassure her; but it was a sickly and 
foreed smile. 

"No, Faith! I am quite well, only rather out of 
spirits, and wauting to talk to you to cheer me." 

Miss Faith sat down, straight, sitting bolt-upright 
to listen the better. 

"I don't know how, but the real story about Ruth 
is found out." 

^'Oh, Thurstan!" exclaimed Miss Benson, turning 
qnite white. 

For a moment, neither of them aa\Ä. mvoAXät ^w.^, 

Tben sbe went on, 

ßuth. ff. W 
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"Docs Mr. Bradshaw know?" 

''Yes! He sent for me, and told me." 

^'Does Ruth know that it has all come out?" 

"Yes. And Leonard knows." 

«How? Who told him?" 

^'I do not know. i have asked no questions. Bat 
of course it was bis mother." 

^'She was very foolish and cruel, then," said Miss 
Benson, her eyes blazing, and her lips trembling, at 
the thought of the suffering her darling boj must haye 
gone through. 

'^I think she was wise. I am sure it Mras not 
cruel. He must have soon known that there was 
some mystery, and it was better that it shonld be 
told him openly and quietly by bis mother than by a 
strenger.*' 

"How could she teil him quietly?" asked Miss 
Benson, still indignant. 

"Well! perhaps I used the wrong word — of 
course no one was by — and I don't suppose eyen 
they themselves could now teil how it was told 9 er in 
what spirit it was borne." 

Miss Benson was silent again. 

"Was Mr. Bradsliaw -very ttn^nV 
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**Ye8, very; and justlj so. I.did very wrong in 
making that false Statement at firsL" 

"NoI I am sure you did not," said Miss Faith. 
'^Buth has had some years of peace, in which to 
grow stronger and wiser, so that she can bear her 
shame qow in a way she never could have done at 
first." 

''All the same it was wrong in me to do what 
Idid." 

''I did it too, as much or more than you. And 
I don't think it wrong. I 'm certain it was quite rigbt, 
and I would do just the same again." 

''Perhaps it has not done you the härm it has 
done me." 

''Nonsense! Thurstan. Don't be morbid. I'm sure 
you are as good — and better than ever you were." 

"No, I am not. I have got what you call morbid 
just in consequence of the sophistry by which I per- 
snaded myself that wrong could be right. I torment 
myself. I have lost my clear instincts of conscience. 
Formerly, if I believed that such or such an aotion 
was according to the will of God, I went and did it, 
or at least I tried to do it, without tbixikm^ ol ^^wr 
ßeqnences, Now, I reason and wcigli vrtiat VtMl\v«^^«^ 
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if I do 80 and so — I grope where formerly I saw. 
Oh, Faith! it is such a relief to me to have the trath 
known, that I am afraid I have not been snfficientlj 
sympathising with Rath." 

"Poor Ruth!" said Miss Benson. "But at any 
rate onr telling a lie has been the saving of her. Ther« 
is no fear of her going wrong now." 

"God's omnipotence did not need onr sin." 

They did not speak for some time. 

"You have not told me what Mr.'Bradshaw said/ 

"One can't remember the exact words that a« 
spoken on either side in moments of sach strong ex* 
citement. He was very angry, and said some thingi 
about me that were very just, and some about Ratl 
that were very hard. His last words were that h' 
should give up Coming to chapel." 

"Oh^ Thurstan! did it come to that?" 

"Yes." 

"Does Ruth know all he said?" 

"No! Why should she? I dori't know if she know 

he has spoken to me at all. Poor creature! she ha 

enough to craze her almost without that! She was fc 

^oing away and leaving us that we might not shai 

in her disgrace. 1 was «ÄTa\^ ol\ist\i€\Ti% ^j^q^Nä^ 
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lirloos. I did so waot jou, Faith! However, I did the 
best I could, I spoke to her very coldly, and almost 
sternly, all the while my heart was bleeding for her. 
I dared not give her sympathy; I tried to give her 
strength. But I did so want you, Faith." 

"And I was so füll of enjoyment, I am ashamed 
to think of it. But the Dawsons are so kind — and 
the day was so fine — Where is Ruth now?" 

"With Leonard. He is her great earthly motive 
— I thought that being with him would be best. But 
he must be in bed and asle^p now." 

"I will go up to her," said Miss Faith. 
She found Euth keeping watch by Leonardas 
troabled sleep; but when she saw Miss Faith she rose 
Qp, and threw herseif on her neck and clung to her, 
without speaking. After a while Miss Benson said: 

'^Tou must go to bed, Ruth!" So, after she had 
kissed the sieeping boy, Miss Benson led her away, 
and helped to undress her, and brought her up a cup 
of soothing violet-tea — not so soothing as tender 
actions, and soft loving tones. 
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CHAPTER VL 

It was well they bad so early and so in 
strengthened the spirit to bear, for tbe events yvin 
bad to be endured soon came tbick and tbreefold. 

Every evening Mr. and Miss Benson tbougbt 1 
worst mnst be over; and every day brougbt some fr€ 
occurrence to toacb npon tbe raw place. Tbey coi 
not be certain, until tbey bad seen tbeir acquaintanc 
wbat difference it wonld make in tbe cordiality of th 
reception: in some cases it made mucb; and Mies Bi 
son was proportionably indignant. Sbe feit tbis cbac 
in bebariotir more tban ber brotber. His great p; 
arose from tbe coolness of tbe Bradsbaws. Witb 
tbe faults wbicb bad at times grated on bis sensit 
nature (btit wbicb be now forgot, and remembei 
only tbeir kindness), tbey were bis old familiär friei 
— bis kind, if ostentatioas , patrons — bis great p 
sonal interest, out of bis own family; and be coi 
not get over tbe snffering be experienced from seei 
tbeir large Square pew empty on Sundays — in 
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perceiviog how Mr. Bradshaw, thougn he bowed in a 

^istant manner when he and Mr. Benson met face to 

face, shnnned him as often as he possibly could. All 

t;Iiat happened in the hoasehold, which once was as 

patent to him as his own, was now a sealed book; he 

Keard of its doings bj chance, if he heard at all. Just 

at the time when he was feeling the most depressed 

irom this cause, he met Jemima at a sudden turn of 

the Street. He was uncertain for a moment how to 

accost her, but she saved him all doubt; in an instant 

»he had his band in both of hers, her face flushed 

with honest delight. 

''Oh, Mr. Benson, I am so glad to see you! I have 
so wanted to know all about you ! How is poor Ruth? 
dear Ruth! I wonder if she has forgiven memy cruelty 
to her? And I may not go to her now, when'I should 
be 80 glad and thankful to make up for it.*' 

''I never heard you had been cruel to her. I am 
mre she does not think so." 

''She onght, she must. What is she doing? Oh! 
I have so mnch to ask, I can never hear enough; and 
papa says " *— she hesitated a moment, afraid of giving 
pain, and then, believing that they would under- 
atand the State of afiairs, and the reason for her 
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behaviour better if sbe told the trutb, fihe went onr 
"Papa ssys I must not go to your bouse — I sup- 
pose it's rigbt to obey bim?" 

"Certainly, my dear. Tt is your clear duty. We 
know how yöu feel towards us." 

"Ob! but if I could do any good — if I could be 
of any use or comfort to any of you — especially to 
Rutb, I sbould come, duty or not. I believe it would 
be my duty," said sbe, hurrying on to try and stop 
any decided probibition from Mr. Benson. "No! don't 
be afraid; I won't come tili I know I can do some 
good. I bear bits about you tbrougb Sally every now 
and tben, or I could not bave waited so long. Mr. 
Benson," continued sbe, reddening very much, "I 
tbink you did quite rigbt about poor Rutb." 

"Not in tbe falsebood, my dear." 

"No! not perbaps in tbat. I was not tbinking of 
tbat. But I bave been tbinking a greät deal about 
poor Kutb's — you know I could not belp it wben 
everybody was talking about it — and it made me 
tbink of myself, and wbat I. am. With a fatber and 

i 

motber, and bome and careful friends, I am not likely 

to be tempted like Rutb; but ob! Mr. Benson," said 

she, llfting her eyes, wlüda. Yf«t^ iv>M ol \.^«t^^ \Ä\öa 
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I, for the first time since she began to speak, ^'if 
yon knew all I have been thinking and feeling this last 
year, jou would see how I have yielded to every 
temptation that was able to come to me; and, seeing 
how I bave no goodness or strength in me, and how 
'I might just have been like Euth, or rather, worse 
than she ever was, because I am more headstrong and 
passionate bj nature, I do so thank you and love you 
for what you did for her! And will you teil me really 
and truly now if I can ever do anything for Ruth? If 
you '11 promise me that, I wont rebel unnecessarily 
against papa; but if you don*t, I will, and come and 
See you all this very afternoon. Eemember! I trust 
you!" Said she, breaking away. Then turning back, 
she came to ask after Leonard. 

''He must know something of it," said she. ''Does 
he feel it much?" 

"Very much," said Mr. Benson. Jemima shook 
her head sadly. 

"It is hard upon him," said she. 

"It is," Mr. Benson replied. 

For in truth, Leonard was their greatest anxiety 
m-doors. His health seemed shaken, \ie bi^oV^ Vw^ 
seatences In bis sleep, which sbowed ÜvalmYÄs ^x^^^sä 
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he was battling on bis mother's behalf against an tu 
kind and angry world. And then he would wall i 
himself, and utter sad words bf shame, which th< 
never thought had reached bis ears. Bj daj, he Wi 
in general grave and qniet; but bis* appetite varie 
and he was evidentlj afraid of going into the streel 
dreading to be pointed at as an object of remar 
£ach separately in their bearts longed to give hi 
change of scene, but they were all silent, for whe 
was the requisite monej to come from? 

His temper became fitful and variable. At tim 
he wonld be most suUen against his motber; and th< 
give way to a passionate remorse. When Mr. Bens< 
caught Buth's look of agony at her child's rebnfis, l 
patience failed; or ratber, I should saj, he believ« 
that a stronger, severer band than bers was requir 
for the management of tbe lad. But, when she hea 
Mr. Benson say so, she pleaded with bim. 

^'Have patience with Leonard," she said. ''I ha 
deserved the anger that is fretting in bis heart. It 
only I who can reinstate myself in his love and i 
spect. I have no fear. When he sees me realiy st: 
ving hard and long to do wbat is right, he must lo 
me. I am not afraid." 
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Even while she spoke, her lips quivered, and her 
colonr went and came with eager anxiety. So Mr. 
Benson held bis peace, and let her take her course. It 
was beautifal to see the intuition by which she divined 
what was passing in everj fold of her child's heart, so 
as to be alwajs ready with the right words to soothe 
or to strengthen him. Her watchfulness was un- 
wearied, and with no thonght of seif tainting it, or 
eise she might have often paused to turn aside and 
weep at the clonds of shame which came over Leon- 
ardas love for her, and hid it from all but her faith- 
fal heart; she believed and knew that he was yet her 
own affectionate boy, although he might be gloomily 
silent, or apparently hard and cold. And in all this, 
Mr. Benson could not choose but admire the way in 
which she was insensibly teaching Leonard to con- 
iorm to the law of right, to recognise Duty in the 
mode in which every action was performed. When 
Mr. Benson saw this, he knew that all goodness would 
follow, and that the claims which bis mother's infinite 
love had on the boy's heart would be acknowledged at 
last, and all the more fuUy because she herseif never 
urged them, bat silently admitted the force of the 
reason that caused them to be for a time forgotten. 
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By-and-by Leonardas remorse at bis ungracious ai 
suUen ways to bis motber — ways tbat alteriiat< 
witb passionate, fitful bursts of clinging love — a 
sumed more tbe cbaracter of repentance; be tried 
do so no more. But still bis bealtb was delicate;' 1 
was averse to going out of doors; be was much grav 
and sadder tban became bis age. It was wbat mu 
be; an inevitable consequence of wbat bad been; ai 
Butb bad to be patient, and pray in secret, and wi 
many tears, for tbe strengtb sbe needed. 

Sbe knew wbat it was to dread tbe going out in 
tbe streets after ber story bad become known. F« 
days and days sbe bad silently sbrunk from tbis efibi 
But one evening towards dusk, Miss Benson was bus 
and asked ber to go an errand for ber; and Butb g 
up and silently obeyed ber. Tbat silence as to inwa] 
sufiering was only one part of ber peculiar and exqu 
Site sweetness of nature; part of tbe patience wi 
wbicb sbe ''accepted ber penance." Her true instinc 
told ber tbat it was not rigbt to disturb otbers wi 
mfiny expressions of her remorse; tbat tbe boliest r 
pentance consisted in a quiet and daily sacrifice. St: 
tbere were times wben sbe wearied pitifully of ber ii 
action. She was so wilüng to Bcr?^ «oä. ^^^^ % 
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every one despised her Services. Her niind, as I have 
Said before, had been well cultivated during these last 
few years; so now she used all the knowledge she had 
gained in teaching Leonard, which was an employment 
that Mr. Benson relinquished willingly, because he feit 
that it would give her some of the occupation that she 
Aeeded. She endeayoured to make herseif useful in the 
house in everj way she could; but the waters of 
housekeeping had closed over her place during the 
time of her absence at Mr. Bradshaw's — and, be- 
sides, now that they were trying to restrict every un- 
necessary expense, it was sometimes difficult to find 
werk for three women. Many and many a time Ruth 
tnrned over in her mind every possible chance of ob- 
taining employment for her leisure hours, and nowhere 
could she find it. Now and then Sally, who was her 
confidante in this wish, procured her some needlework, 
bnt it was of a coarse and common kind, soon done, 
lightly paid for. But whatever it was, Ruth took it, 
and was thankful, although it added but a few pence 
to the household purse. I do not mean that there was 
any great need of money; but a new adjustment of ex- 
penditure was required — a reductioi\ ol -srwvXä ^»kvöö. 
iad Derer been very extravagant. 
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Ruth'ß Balary of forty pounds was gone, wbile in 
of her "keep," as SaUy caUed it, was thrown «pon 
Bensons. Mr. Benson received about eightj poum 
year for his salary as minister. Of this, he knew 
twenty pounds ds^me from Mr. Bradshaw; and whcn 
cid man appointed\to collect the pew-renta broi 
him the quarterly amoÄi^t, and he found no diminn 
in them, he inquired how''il\was, and learnt that, 
though Mr. Bradshaw had exprtl^ed to the coUectoi 
determination never to come to ctfcfP®* ^g****? 1*® 
added, that of course his pew-rent l^O'il^ ^® P"^ 
the same. But this Mr. Benson coulX »o* »'»^«^5 
the old man was commissioned to returfc "*® mone; 
Mr. Bradshaw, as being what his desfp'^*^ ™"" 
could not receive. 

Mr. and Miss Benson had about thi^|7 ^^ 
pounds Coming in annually from a sum whic& ^ 
pier days, Mr. Bradshaw had inyested in Can«^™ 
or them. Altogether their income did not fall 
Short of a hundred a-year, and they lived in the Cl 
house free of rent. So Ruth's small earnings were 
very little in actual hard commercial account, thoi 
in another sense they were mach; and Miss Ben 
alwajrs received them wiüi qjoi^X. äVsä^Xvsä^» ^^ ^^^^ 
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Mr.Benson absorbed some ofRutli's time in a gracious 
and natural way. He employed her mind in all the 
kind Offices he was accustomed to render to the poor 
around him. And as much of the peace and ornament 
o{ iife as they gained now, was gained on a firm basis 
of truth. If Ruth began low down to find her place in 

* 

the World I at any rate there was no flaw in the foun- 
dation. 

Leonard was still their great anxiety. At times the 
qvestion seemed to be, could he live through all this 
trial of the elasticity of childhood? And then they knew 
how precious a blessing — how true a pillar of fire, he 
\¥as to bis mother: and how black the night, and how 
dreary the wilderness would be, when he was not. The 
child and the mother were each messengers of God — 
angels to each other. 

They had long gaps between the pieces of intel- 
ligence respecting the Bradshaws. Mr. Bradshaw had 
Üi length purchased the house at Abermouth, and they 
Were mDch there. The way in which the Bensons heard 
frequently of the family of their former friends, 
through Mr. Farquhar. He called on Mr. Benson 
t a month after the latter had met SetEvYOi^YCv ^^ 
^^ .^mt. Mr. Furqubar was not in the \ia\)\\. ol ^«.1^% 
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calls on any one ; and thongh he Lad always entertained 
and evinced the most kind and friendly feeling towards 
Mr. Bensön, he had rarelj been in the Chapel-honse. 
Mr. Benson received him courteously, but he rather ex- 
pected that there woiild be some especial reason alleged, 
before the conclusion of the visit, for its occnrrence; 
more particularly as Mr. Farquhar 8at talking on the 
topics of the day in a somewhat absent manner, as if 
they were not the subjects most present to bis mind. 
The truth was, he could not help recurring to the last 
time when he was in that room, waiting to take Leon- 
ard a ride, and his heart beating rather more quickly 
than usual at the idea that Ruth might bring the boy 
in when he was equipped. Ile was very füll now of 
the remembrance of Ruth; and yet he was also most 
thankful, most self-gratulatory, that he had gone no 
further in his admiration of her — that he had never 
expressed his regard in words — that no one, as he 
believed, was cognisant of the incipient love which had 
grown partly out of his admiration, and partly out of 
his reason. He was thankful to be spared any implica- 
tion in the nine-days' wonder which her story had made 
in Eccleston. And yet his feeling for her had been of 
so Btrong a character, that h^ mtve^^, ^^ ^^ «sXt^oä 
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pain, at every application of censure to her name. 
These censnres were often exaggerated, it is true; bnt 
when they were just in their judgment of the oatward 
circtunstances of the case, they were not the lesd pain- 
ful and distressing to him. His first rebound to Jemima 
was occcuiioned by Mrs. Bradshaw's account of how 
severely her hnsband was displeased at her daaghter's 
haying taken part withButh; and he could haye thank- 
ed and ahnost blessed Jemima when she dropped in 
(she dared do no more) her pleading excuses and 
charitable explanations on Buth's behalf. Jemima had 
leamt some humility from the Discovery which had 
been to b^i* so great a shock; Standing, she had learnt 
to take heed lest she feil; and when she had once been 
aroused to a perception of the violence of the hatred 
whieh she had indulged against Buth, she was more 
reticetit and measured in the expression of all her opi- 
nions. It showed how much her character had been 
purified from pride, that now she feit aware that what 
in her was again attracting Mr. Farquhar was her faith- 
Inl advocacy of her rival, wherever such advocacy was 
wise or practicable. He was quite unaware that Jemima 
had been conscious of his great admlr^dotL ioit ^x)^3c^\ 
be di'd not know that she had evex cäx^^ «öötql^ ^'^'^ 
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bim to be jealous. But the unacknowledged bond be- 
tween them now was their grief, and sympathy, and 
pity for Kutb; only in Jemima these feelings were ar- 
dent, and would fain have become active; wbile in Mr. 
Farquhar they were strongly mingled witb thankfulness 
that be bad escaped a disagreeable position, and a 
painful notoriety. His natural caution induced bim to 
make a resolution never to tbink of any woman as a 
wife until be bad ascertained all ber antecedents, from 
ber birtb upwards; and tbe same spirit of caution, 
directed inwardly, made bim afraid of giving too mucb 
pity to Butb, for fear of tbe eonclusions to wbicb sucb 
a feeling migbt lead bim. But still bis old regard for 
ber, for Leonard, and bis esteem and respect for tbe 
Bensons, induced bim to lend a wllling ear to Jemima's 
earnest entreaty tbat be would go and call on Mr. Ben- 
son, in order tbat sbe migbt learn sometbing about tbe 
family in general, and Butb in particular. It was tbus 
tbat be came to sit by Mr. Benson's study fire, and to 
talk, in an absent way, to tbat gentleman. How tbey 
got on tbe subject be did not know, more tban one- 
balf of bis attention being distracted, but tbey were 
speaking about politics, wben Mr. Farqubar learned tbat 
Mr, Benson took in no nev^si^a^^T, 
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*'Will you allow me to send you over my Times f 
I have generally done with it before twelve o'clock, 
and after tbat it is really waste-paper in my honse. 
You will oblige me by making use of it." 

"I am Sure I am very much obliged to you for 
thinking of it. But do not trouble yourself to send 
it; Leonard can fetcb it." 

"How is Leonard now?" asked Mr. Farquhar, and 
he triied to speak indifferently; but a grave look of in- 
telligence clouded bis eyes as be looked for Mr. Ben* 
son's answer. "I bave not met bim lately." 

"No!" Said Mr. Benson, with an expression of 
pain in bis countenance, thougb he, too, strove to 
speak. in bis usual tone. 

'' Leonard is not strong, and we find it difficult to 
induce bim to go much out of doors." 

There was a little silence for a minute or two, 
during wbicb Mr. Farquhar had to check an unbidden 
sigh. But, suddenly rousing bimself into a determi- 
nation to change the subject, he said: 

"You will find rather a lengtbened account of the 

exposure of Sir Thomas CarapbeU's condvJÄt. ^ "Bk^^^^i.» 

He seema to he a complete blackl^g, m ^\|Vy^ ^\Vnä 

Vi.* 
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baronetcy. I fancy the papers are glad to get hold of 
anything just now." 

^<Who is Sir Thomas CampbeU?" asked Mr. Ben- 
son. 

^'Oh, I thought 70U might have heard the report 
— a true one, I believe — of Mr. Donne's engage- 
ment to his daughter. He must be glad she jilted 
hlm now, I fancy, after this public exposure of her 
father's conduct." (That was an awkward speech, as 
Mr. Farquhar feit; and he hastened to cover it, by 
going on without much connexion:) 

''Dick Bradshaw is my Informant about all these 
projected marriages in high life — they are not much 
in my way; but since he has come down from London 
to take his share in the business, I think I have heard 
more of the news and the scandal of what, I suppose, 
would be considered high life, than ever I did before; 
and Mr. Donne's proceedings seem to be an especial 
object of interest to him." 

''And Mr. Donne is engaged to a Miss Campbell, 
is he?" 

"Was engaged; if I understood right, she broke 

off the engagement to marry some Bussian prince or 

other 5 — a heiter match, Dick lÄr&^&\iww \»Q\^\öft, \ 
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assure you," continued Mr. Farquhar, smiling, "I am 
a yeiy passiYe recipient of all such intelligence, and 
might very probably have forgotten all about it, if the 
Times ^ of this morning had not been so füll of the 
disgrace of the young lady's father." 

"Bichard Bradshaw has quite left London, has 
he?" aaked Mr. Benson, who feit far more interest in 
his old patron's family than in all the Campbells that 
ever were or ever would be. 

"Yes. He has come to settle down here. I hope 
he may do well, and not disappoint his father, who 
has formed yery high expectations from him; I am not 
sure if they are not too high for any young man to 
realise." Mr. Farquhar could have said more, but 
Dick Bradshaw was Jemima's brother, and an object 
of anxiety to her. 

"I am sure, 1 trust such a mortification — such a 
grief as any disappointment in Richard, may not befal 
his father," replied Mr. Benson. 

"Jemima — Miss Bradshaw," said Mr. Farquhar, 
hesitating, "was most anxious to hear of you äU. I 
hope I may teil her you are all wöll" (with an em- 
phasis on all)\ "that — " 

''ThoDk jrou. Thank her for üb, N^^ «c^ ^;^^\ 
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all except Leonard, who is not strong, as I said be- 
fore. But we must be patient. Time, and such de- 
voted, tender love as he has from bis motber, must do 
xnucb." 

Mr. Farqubar was silent. 

"Send bim to my bouse for tbe papers. It will be 
a little necessity for bim to bave some regulär exer- 
clse, and to face tbe world. He must do it, sooner 
or later." 

Tbe two gentlemen sbook bands witb eacb otber 
warmly on parting; but no furtber allusion was made 
to eitber Rutb or Leonard. 

So Leonard went for tbe papers. Stealing along 
by back streets — running witb bis bead beut down 
— bis little beart panting witb dread of being pointed 
out as bis motber's cbild — so be used to come back, 
and run trembling to Sally, wbo would busb bim üp 
to ber breast witb many a rougb-spoken word of pity 
and sympatby. 

Mr. Farqubar tried to catcb bim to speak to bim, 

and tame bim as it were; and, by-and-by, be contrived 

to interest bim sufßciently to induce tbe boy to stay a 

IlUle wbile in the bouse, or Bla\)\^a, ot ^«c^^ii* But 
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the race through the streets was always to be dreaded 
as the end of eyer so pleasant a visit. 

Mr. Farquhar kept up the intercourse with the 
Bensons which he had thus begun. He persevered in 
paying calls • — quiet visits, where not much was said, 
political or local news talked about, and the same in- 
quiries always made and answered as to the welfare 
of the two families, who were estranged from each 
other. Mr. Farquhar's reports were so little varied 
that Jemima grew anxious to know more particulars. 

"Oh, Mr. Farqnhar!" said she; "do you think they 
teil you the truth? I wonder what Ruth cari be doing 
to Support herseif and Leonard? Nothing that you can 
hear of, you say; and, of course, one must not ask 
the downright question. And yet I am sure they must 
be pinched in some way. Do you think Leonard is 
stronger?" 

^'I am not sure. He is growing fast; and such a 
blow as he has had will be certain to make him more 
thoughtful and füll of care than most boys of his age; 
both these circumstances may make him thin and pale, 
which he certainly is." 

"ÖÄ/ how I wjsb I might gö wii a^^ XJcäci ^s3ä\ "V 
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could teil in a twinkling tbe real State of tiiinga." She 
spoke with a tinge of ber old impatience. 

^'I will go again, and pay particular attention to 
anything you wish me to observe. You see, of cour^e, 
I feel a delicacy about asking anj direct questions, or 
even alluding in any way to tbese late occurrences." 

"Aii^ you never see Bntb bj any cbance?'* 

"Never!" 

They did not look at eacb otber wbile this last 
question was asked and answered. 

"I will take the paper to-morrow myself; it will 
be an excuse for calling again, and I will try to be 
very penetrating; buti haye not much bope of snccess.*' 

''Ob, tbank you. It is giving you a great deal oi 
trouble; but you are very kind." 

''Kind, Jemima!" be repeated, in a tone whicli 
made her go very red and bot; "must I teil you hoTV 
you can reward me? — Will you call me Walter? — 
say, tbank you, Walter — just for once." 

Jemima felf berself yielding to the voice and ton€ 

.in wbich this was spoken; but her very eonsciousnesc 

of the depth of her love made her afraid of giving 

way, and anxious to be wooed, that she might bc 

reinstated in her sell-esUem. 
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^'No!" Said she, ''I don't think I can call you so. 
YovL are too old. It would not be respectful.'* She 
meftort it half in joke, and had no idea he would take 
the allasion to his age so seriouslj as he did. He 
ro8e up, and coldly, as a matter of form, in a changed 
voice, wished her "Good-by." Her heart sank; yet 
the old pride was there. Bnt, as he was at the very 
door, some sndden impulse made her speak: 

"I have not vezed you, have I, Walter?" 

He turned round, glowing with a thrill of delight. 
She was as red as any rose; her looks dropped down 
to the ground. 

They wera not raised when, half an hour after- 
wards, she said, ''You won't forbid my going to see 
Buth, will you? because if you do, I give you notice 
I shall disobey you.*' The arm around her waist 
clasped her y«t more fondly at the idea suggested by 
tbis Speech, of :the control which he should have a 
right to exerdse over her actions at some future day. 

*'Tell me," said he, "how much of your goodness 
to me, this last happy hour, has been owing to the 
desire of having more freedom as a wife than as a 
daughter?" 

Sbe was almoat glad that Ixe «äioxjMl \Jcm^ ^'^ 
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needed any additional motiye to her love for him be- 
fore she could haye accepted him. She was afraid 
tbat she had betrajed the deep, passionate regard with 
which she had long looked upon him. She was lost 
in delight at her own happiness. She was silent for 
a time. At length she said: 

"I don't think you know how faithful I have been 
to you ever since the days when you first brougbt me 
pistaehio-candy from London — when I was quite a 
little girl." 

"Not more faithful than I have been to you," for 
in truth, the recollection of bis love for Buth had 
utterly faded away, and he thought himself a model of 
constancy; "and you have tried me pretty well. What 
a vixen you have been!" 

J.emima sighed; smitten with the consciousness of 
how little she had deserved her present happiness; 
humble with the recollection of the evil thoughts that 
had raged in her heart during the time (which she re- 
membered well, though he might have forgotten it) 
when Buth had had the affection which her jealous 
rival coveted. 

"I may speak to your father, may not I, Jemima?-' 
No! for 80mQ reason ox iouc^ ^\i\Osi ^\ä ^^wld not 
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define, and conld not be persuaded out of, she wished 
to keep their mntual iinderstanding a secret. She had 
a natural desire to avoid the congratulations she ex- 
pected from her family. She dreaded her father's con- 
Bideration of the whole affair as a satisfactory disposal 
of his daughter to a worthy man, who, being his part- 
ner, would not require any abstraction of capital from 
the concern; and Hichard's more noisy deh'ght at his 
sister's having "hooked'^ so good a match. It was 
only her simple-hearted mother that she longed to teil. 
She knew that her mother's congratulations would not 
jar npon her, though they might not sound the füll 
organ-peal of her love. But all that her mother knew 
passed onwards to her father; so for the present, at 
any rate, she determined to realise her secret position 
f I alone. Somehow, the-*sympathy of all others that she 
most longed for was Ruth's; but the first communica- 
tion of such an event was due to her parents. She 
imposed very strict regulations on Mr. Farquhar's be- 
haviour; and quarrelled and differed from him more 
than ever, but with a secret joyful understanding with 
him in her heart, even while they disagreed with each 
other — for similarity of opinion is not always — I 



/ 
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think not often — needed for fulness and p^rfection 
of love. 

After Buth's ''detection," as Mr. Bradshaw used 
to call it, he said he could never trust another ^over- 
ness agaiu; so Mary and Elizabeth had been sent to 
Bchool the following Cbristmas, and their place in the 
family was but poorly supplied hj the return of Mr. 
Richard Bradshaw, who had left London, and been 
received as a partner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The conversation narrated in tfae last chapter as 

taking place between Mr. Farquhar and Jemima, 

occurred ab out a year after Buth's dismissai from her 

8itaation. That jear, fall of small events, and change 

of place to the Bradshaws, had been monotonous and 

long in its conrse to the other household. There 

had been no want of peace and tranquillity; there had, 

perhaps, been more of them than in the preceding 

years, when, though anacknowledged by any, all must 

have occasionally feit the oppression of the falsehood 

•^ and a slight glancing dread mast have flashed 

across their most prosperous State, lest, somehow or 

another, the mystery should be disclosed. But now, 

as the shepherd-boy in John Banyan sweetly sang, 

"He that is low need fear no fall.*' 

Still their peace was as the stillness of a grey 
autumnal day, when no sun is to be seen above, and 
when a quiet film seems drawn before both &k^ «w\A 
fiBrtÄ> as 1/ to reat the wearied ey es aller \Yie svämm«? ^ 
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glare. Few events broke the monotoriy of their lives, 
and those events were of a depressing kind. They 
consisted in Ruth's futile endeavours to obtain some 
employment, however humble; in Leonard's iSuctaations 
of spirits and health; in Sally's increasing deafness; 
in the final and unmendable wearing-out of the parlour 
carpet, which there was no spare money to replace, 
and so they cheerfully supplied its want by a largo 
hearth-rug that Kuth made out of ends of list; and, 
what was -more a subject of unceasing regret to 
Mr. Benson than all, the defection of some of the mem« 
bers of his congregation, who followed Mr. Bradshaw's 
lead. Their places, to be sure, were more than filled 
up by the poor, who thronged to his chapel; but still 
it was a disappointment to £nd that people about 
whom he had been earnestly thinking — to whom 
he had laboured to do good — should dissolve the 
connexion without a word of farewell or explanation. 
Mr. Benson did not wonder that they should go; nay, 
he even feit it right that they should- seek that Spiri- 
tual help from another, which he, by his error, had 
forfeited his power to oifer; he only wished they had 
spoken of their Intention to him in an open and manly 
way, But not the less did Yie \a\iowt oxv «Qvs«i% S2cv^%i^ 
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to whom God permitted bim to be of use. He feit 
age steaÜDg upon bim apace, altbougb be said notbing 
about it, and no one seemed to be aware of it; and 
he worked tbe more diligently wbile "it was yet day." 
It was not tbe number of bis yeard tbat made bim 
feel old, for be was only sixty, and many men are 
bale and strong at tbat time of life; in all probability, 
it was tbat early injury to bis spine wbicb afiected 
tbe Constitution of bis mind as well as bis body, and 
predisposed bim, in tbe opinion of some at least, to 
a feminine morbidness of conscience. He bad sbaken 
off somewbat of tbis since tbe affair witb Mr. Bradsbaw; 
he was simpler and more dignified tban be bad been 
for several years before, during wbicb time be bad 
been anxious and uncertain in bis manner, and more 
given to tbougbt tban to action. 

The one bappy brigbt spot in tbis grey year, was 
owing to Sally. As sbe said of berself, sbe believed . 
she grew more "nattered" as sbe grew older; but 
tbat sbe was conscious of her "natteredness" was a 
Bew thing, and a great gain to tbe comfort of tbe 
house, for it made her very grateful for forbearance, 
and more aware of kindness tban sbe bad ^\^t X^^^'cl 
helore, Sbe bad become very dea\\ 'J^^» ^^ ^^^ 
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uneasy and jealous if she were not informed of all 
the family thoughts, plans, and proceedings, which 
often had (howcver private in their detaib) to be 
shouted to her at the füll pitch of the voice. Bot 
she always heard Leonard perfeetly. His clear and 
bell -like voice, which was similar to his mother's, 
tili' sorrow had taken the ring out of it, was sure to 
be heard by the old servant,. though every one eise 
bad failed. Sometiraes, however, she ''got l^er hearing 
sudden," as she phrased it, and was alive to every 
Word and noise, more particularly when they did not 
Want her to hear, and at such times she resented their 
continuance of the habit of speaking loud as a mortal 
offence. One day, her indignation at being thought 
deaf called out one of the rare smiles on Leonard's 
face; she saw it, and said, '^Bless thee, lad! if it but 
amiises thee, they may shout through a ram's hörn 
to me, and I '11 uever let on I'm not deaf. It's as 
good a use as I can be of," she continued to herseif, 
'4f I can make that poor lad smile a bit" 

If she expected to be every body's confidante, she 

made Leonard hers. "There!" said she, when she 

came home from her marketing one Satnrday night, 

^'look bere, Jad! Here's ioTi^-V."^?^ ^wxsA^ ^^^^«1 t*cLl- 
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lingSi and twopence! It's a mint of money, isn't it? 
I took it all in sovereigns for fear of fire." 

"What is it all for, Sally?" said he. 

''Ay, )ad! that 's asking. It 's Mr. Benson's money," 
said ahe, mysterlously, ^Hhat I've been keeping for 
him. Is he in the study, think ye?" 

"Yes! I think so. Where have you been keep- 
ing it?» 

"Never you mind!" She went towards the study, 
bot thinking she might have been hard on her darling 
in refusing to gratify his curlosity, she turned back, 
and said: 

"I say — if thou wilt, thou mayst do me a Job of 
work some day. I'm wanting a frame made for a 
piece of writing." 

And then she returned to go into the study, 
carry ing her sovereigns in her apron. 

'*Here, Master Thurstan," said she, pouring them 
out on the table before her astonished masiter. ^'Täke 
it, it 's all yours." 

"All mine! What can you mean?" asked he, 
bewildered« 

She did not hear him, and Yi^vX oxv*. 



tti 



'Lock it up Äafe, out o' the y^a^. "ö\wi\sö\. ^ 
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and leave it about to tempt folks. I'll not answer 
for myself if money's left about. I may be cribbing 
a sovereign." 

"But where does it come from?" said he. 

"Come froml" she replied. "Where does all money 
come from, but the Bank, to be sure? I thonght any 
one could teil that." 

"I have no money in the Bank!" said he, more 
and more perplexed. 

"No! I knowed that; but I had. Dunnot ye re- 
member how you would raise my wage, last Martin- 
mas eighteen year? You and Faith were very head- 
strong, but I was too deep for you. See thee! I went 
and put it i' th'Bank. I was never going to touch it; 
and if I had died it would have been all right, for I*d 
a will made, all regulär and tight — made by a lawyer 
(leastways he would have been a lawyer, if he hadn't 
got transported first). And now, thinks I, I think 1*11 
just go and get it out and give it 'em. Banks is not 
always safe." 

"I'll take care of it for you with the greatest plea- 
sure. Still, you know, banks allow interest." 

"P'/e suppose I don't know all about interest, 
aDd Compound interest too, \>7 WÄa Wm^*^, \\5^^^Y 
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want je to spend it. It 's yoar own. It 's not mine. 
It always was yours. Now you 're not going to fret 
me by saying you think it mine." 

Mr. Benson held out bis band to ber, for be could 
not speak. Sbe bent forward to bim as be sat tbere, 
and kissed bim. 

''£b, bless ye, lad! It*s tbe iirst kiss I've bad 
of ye sin' ye were a little lad, and it's a great re- 
fresbment. Now don't you and Faitb go and botber 
me witb talking about it It's just yours, and make 
no more ado." 

Sbe went back into tbe kiteben, and brougbt out 

ber will, and gave Leonard direetions bow to make a 

frame for it; for tbe boy was a very tolerable joiner, 

and bad a box of tools wbicb Mr. Bradsbaw bad given 

•him some years ago. 

''It's a pity to lose sueb fine writing," said sbe; 
''tbougb I can't say as I can read it. Perbaps you'd 
just read it for me, Leonard." Sbe sat open-moutbed 
witb admiration at all tbe long words. 

Tbe frame was made, and tbe will bung up oppo- 
site to ber bed, unknown to any one bnt Leonard; 
and, by dint of bis repeated readiivg \\» Qrq^t \x^ V^x.^ 
Blie Jearnt all tbe words, except " tealatra. ^^^ ^Vv2a ^^ 
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would alwajs call '^esty tricks." Mr. Benson hetd 
been too ihüch gratified and touched, by her tuMondi- 
tional gift of all she had in the world, to rejc^ct h; but 
he onlj held it in hiä handd hs' ä depoött uniil he 
could find a säfe investinent befitting so smüll a siim. 
The little re-arrangements of the houöehold ei^pendi- 
Iure häd not tonched him as they had done the woinen. 
He was airare that meat dinners were not nOhur every- 
day occnrreüceö ; but he preferred paddings Bttd yege- 
tables, and #as ^läd oi the Exchange. Be dhs^tved^ 
too, that they all sat together in the hitcheti in the 
evenings; but the kitchen, with thö well-ßcoöred dresser, 
the shining sancepans, the well-blacked grate and 
whitened hearth, and the #armth which säenied to rise 
ap from the very fiags, and röddily cheer the cliost 
distant corners, appeared a very cozy and ehatming 
ditting-room; and, besides, it appeared but right that 
äally, in iier old agei, should have the c^mpanionship 
oif those With whom she had lived in love and faithfal- 
ness so many years. He otily wishöd he coüld Inorä 
frfcqueötly leave the solitary eomfort of bis study ^ and 
jöin the kitchen pärty; where Sally sat äs inistresis in 
the chiniDöy-corner, knitting by firelight, and iHkH 
■Benson and Buth, with Üie cwv^\^ \i%VN^^\i ^^\si^ 
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atitched a\vay at their work; while Leonard strewed 
the ainple ^i'e^ser wjth Im slate md bookfi. Qe .4i<l 
Dot mqpe and pine .pv^r bis lessqns; ^f^^y were the one 
ihing ;t]iat too^ Jpdw Qi^t pf himi^e|}f. ^s yet his moüier 
could te^qh jhim, thoygh jn 8oine reapectß it was be- 
eqpiing a strain upon her acquirements f^^d ppwer^i. 
JMr. Benson saw'thiS) but reserye^ lüs offers of .help 
as long as he could , hP.piDg that before .bis asaistanoe 
became .ab9Qlutely necegsary, ,8ome ifiode of employ- 
•ment beyqpd that of qccasional piain -vwor^ migl\t be 
ilaid qpen to Buth. 

In spUe qf rthe communication they occ^iqnalty .had 
•with Mr. Fairquhar, when he.gave them .the in^lligence 
of his engageroent to. Jemima, it seemed lil^e a gUo^pse 
into a woirld firom which they were shut ,out. They 
wondered — Ifias Benson and Buth did :at Jeast — 
rauch about the details. !^uth sat pyer ^her sefi^lng, 
,fancying how all had takep place; ,an|i as soqn,^ she 
.had arranged the eviei^ts which ^ere going pn amopg 
people and place^ OQce so familiär $o her, ^he found 
some discrepancy , . and SjBt-to af^^sh . to .picture the de- 
claration of loy^, and the yielding, blushing accep1;ance; 
.for Mr. Farquh^r ,hfltd tpjd Uttle be^oivöi \)[^ \bsx<^ Vwä^ 
that tbere waa an .engagem^i^t betw^eÄ \icaxv^«SSl "«b^ 
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Jemima which had existed for some time, but which 
had been kept secret until now, when it was acknow- 
ledged, sanctioned, and to be fulfilled as soon as he 
returned from an arrangement of family affairs in Scot- 
land. This intelligence had been enough for Mr. Benson, 
who was the only person Mr. Farqnhar saw; as Ruth 
always shrank from the post of opening the door, and 
Mr. BensQn was apt at recognising individaal knocks, 
and always prompt to welcome Mr. Farquhar. 

Miss Benson occasionally thonght — and what ehe 
thought she was in the habit of saying — that Jemima 
might have come herseif to announce such an event to 
old friends; but Mr. Benson decidedly vindicated her 
from any charge of neglect, by expressing his strong 
conviction that to her they owed Mr. Farquhar's calls 
— his all but out-spoken offers of service — his quiet, 
steady interest in Leonard; and, moreover (repeating 
the conversation he had had with her in the street, 
the first time they metafter the disclosure), Mr. Ben- 
son told his sister how glad he was to find that, with 
all the warmth of her impetuous disposition hurrying 
her on to rebellion against her father, she was now 
attaiDiDg to that just self-control which can distinguish 
betwecD mere wishes and trw^ xe^oü^ — ^^ ^^ 
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could abstain from Coming to see Ruth while she could 
do but iittle good, reserving herseif for some great oc- 
casion or strong emergency. 

Bnth Said nothing, but she yearned all the more in 
silence to see Jemima. In her recoUection of that fear- 
ful interview with Mr. Bradshaw, which haunted her 
yet,' sleeping or waking, she was painfuUy conscious 
that she had not thanked Jemima for her generous, 
loving advocacy; it had passed unregarded at the time 
in intensity of agony — but now she recollected that 
by no word, or tone, or touch, had she given any sign 
of gratitude. Mr. Benson had never told her of bis 
meeting with Jemima; so it seemed as if there were no 
hope of any future opportunity: for it is stränge how 
two households, rent apart by some dissension, can go 
through life, their parallel existences running side by 
side, yet never touching each other, near neighbours as 
they are, habitual and familiär guests as they may 
have been. 

Ruth's only point of hope was Leonard. She was 

weary of looking for work and employment, which 

everywhere seemed held above her reach. She was not 

impatient of this, but she was very, Trexy äoty;^. ^Vä 

feit withiü her auch capability, and a\\ ignox^^^i^'c^ v£v\ 
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passed her by on the other side. Bnt she saw 8om 
progress in Leonard. Not that he could contiime t 
have the happy development, and genial ripening, whie 
other boys have; leaping from childhood to boyhood 
and thence to jouth, with glad bounds, and unconscioos 
ly enjoying every age. At present there was no har 
mony in Leonardas character; he wastis füll of though 
and self-conscionsness as many men, planning his action 
long beforehand, so as to avoid what he dreaded, am 
what she could not yet give hihi strength to face 
coward as she was herseif, and shrinking from har< 
remarks. Yet Leonard was regaining some of his los 
tenderness towards his mother; when they were alor 
he woald throw himself on her neck and smother h 
with kisses, withont any apparent cause for such 
passionate impulse. If any one was by, his man 
was cold and reserved. The hopeful parts of his i 
racter were the determination evident in him to ' 
'4aw unto himself,*' and the serious thought whic 
gave to the formation of this law. There was ( 
clination in him to reason, especially and princ 
with Mr. Benson, on the greal questions of ethics 
the majority of the world have settled long ag< 
/ do not tbink he ever so argaed "mlVi ^ää TCkoV 
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loyely patienoe, and her humility, was earDiQg its re- 
ward; and from her quiet piety, bearing sweetly the 
denial of her wishes — the refusal of her begging — - 
the disgrace in which she lay, while others, less wor- 
thy, were employed — this, which perplexed him, and 
ahnost angered him at first, calied out his reverence at 
last, and what she said he took for his law with proud 
humility; and thus, softly, she was leading him up to 
God. His health was not strong; it was not likely to 
be. He moaned and talked in his sieep, and his ap- 
petite was still variable, part of which might be owing 
to his preference of the hardest lessons to any out-door 
exeroise. But this last unnatural Symptom was vanish* 
ing before the assiduous kindness of Mr. Farquhar, and 
the quiet but firm desire of his mother. Next to Ruth, 
Sally had perhaps the most infiuence over him; but he 
dearly lovöd both Mr. and Miss Benson; although he 
was reserved on this, as on every point not purely in- 
tellectual. His was a hard childhood, and his mother 
feit that it was so. Children bear any moderate degree 
of poverty and privation cheerfully; but, in addition to 
a good deal of this, Leonard had to bear a sense of 
disgrace attaching to him and to the cr^atvK^ \\.^ V>r4<^^ 
best; tbiß it w&s that took out ol \\\m fti^ \i\3io^^\i^l ^^^ 
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natural gladness of youth, in a way which no scantiness 
of food or clothing, or want of any outward comfort, 

« 

could ever have done. 

Two years had past away — two long, eventless 
years. Sometbing was now going to happen, which 
touched their hearts very nearly, though out of their 
sight and hearing. Jemim^ was going to be married 
this August, and by-and-by the very day was fixed. It 
was to be on the 14th. On the evening of the 13th, 
Huth was sitting alone in the parlour, idly gazing out 
on the darkening shadows in the little garden; her eyes 
kept filling with quiet tears, that rose, not for her own 
isolation from all that was going on of bustle and pre- 
paration for the morrow's event, but because she had 
Seen how Miss Benson had feit that she and her brother 
were left out from the gathering of old friends in the 
Bradshaw family. As Buth sat, suddenly she was aware 
of a figure by her; she started up, and in the gloom 
of the apartment she recognised Jemima. In an instant 
they were in each other's arms — a long, fast embrace. 

" Can you forgive me ? " whispered Jemima in 
Buth's ear. 

^'Forgive you! "Wliat do 'joMXDÄWil ^\ä^\«r^"V 
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to forgive? The qaestions is, can I ever thank you as 
I long to do, if I could find words?" 

"Oh, Ruth, how I hated .you once!" 

"It was all the more noble in you to stand by me 
as you did. You must have hated me when you knew 
how I was deceiving you all ! " 

"No, that was not it tbat made me hate you. It 
was before that. Oh, Buth, I did hate you!" 

They were silent for some time, still holding each 
other's hands. Buth spoke first. 

"And you are going to be married to-morrow!" 

"Yes," Said Jemima. "To-morrow, at nine o'clock. 
But I don't think I could have been married without 
Coming to wish Mr. Benson and Miss Faith good-by." 

"I will go for them," said Buth. 

"Not, not just yet. I want to ask you one or two 
questions first. Nothing very particular; only it seems 
as if there had been such a stränge, long Separation 
between us. Buth," said she, dropping her voice, "is 
Leonard stronger than he was? I was so sorry to hear 
abont him from Walter. But he is better?" asked she 
anxiously. 

"Yes, he is better. Not what a bo'j ol \aÄ %.%^ 
ßboald be/' replied bis mother, in a loiv^ ol q^\^\» Vo^- 
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deep mournfulness. ''Oh, Jemimal" continued £iie, ''my 
sharpest punishment comes through him. Xo think 
what he might have been, and what he isl^ 

"But Walter says he is both stronger in health, and 
not so — nervous and shy." Jemima added the last 
words in a hesitating and doubtful manner, as if she 
did not know how to express her füll meaning with- 
out hurting Ruth. 

''He does not show that he feels his disgrace so 
much. I cannot talk about it, Jemima, my heart aches 
so about him. But he is better," she contipued, fe^ling 
that Jemima*s kind anxiety required an answer i^t any 
cost of pain to herseif. "He is only studying too 
elosely now; he takes to his lessons evidently as a 
relief from thought. He is very clever, and I bope 
and trust, yet I tremble to say it, I believe he is very 
good." 

"You must let him come and see us very often 
when we come hexik, We shall be two months away. 
"We are going to Germany, partly on Walter's business. 
Buth, I have been talking to papa to-night, very 
seriously and quietly, and it has made me love bim so 
mach morey and under&taü^ \ätkv ^o TKÄS^"\i^v\Ktr 
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"Döes he know of your Coming here? I hope he 
does," daid Ruth. 

"Yes. Not thät he liked my doing it at all. But, 
somehow, I can always do things against a person'd 
wishes mpre easily when I am on good terms with 
them — that's not exactly what I meänt; but now to- 
Digfat, after papa had been showing me that he really 
loved me more than I ever thought he had done (for 
I always fancied he was so absorbed in Dick, he did 
not care much for us girls), I feit brave enough to 
say that I intended to come here arid bid you all good- 
by. He was silent for a minute, and then Said I might 
do it, but I must remember he did not approve of it, 
and was not to be compromised by my Coming; still 
I caü teil that, at the bottom of his heart, there is 
some of the old kindly feeling to Mr. and Miss Ben- 
son, and I don't despair of its all being made up, 
though, perhaps, I ought to say that mamma does." 

"Mr. and Miss Benson won't hear of my going 
away," said Huth, sadly. 

"They are quite right." 

*'Bat I am earning nothing. 1 catiivoXi ^«^V. ^'k^ ^\svr 
plajrment I am oalj a bardea and äü e3L^«tÄ^r 
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"Are you not also a pleasure? And Leonard, is 
he not a dear object of love? It is easy for me to 
talk, I know, who am so impatient. Oh, I never de- 
served to be so happy as I am! You don't know how 
good Walter is. I used to think him so cold and 
cautious. But now, Ruth, will you teil Mr. and Miss 
Benson that I am here? There is signing of papers, 
and I don't know what to be done at home. And 
when I come back, I hope to see you often, if you '11 
let me." 

Mr. and Miss Benson gave her a warm greeting. 
Sally was called in, and would bring a candle with 
her, to have a close inspection of her, in Order to see 
if she was changed — she had not seen her for so 
long a time, she said; and Jemima stood laughing and 
blushing in the middle of the room, while Sally studied 
her all over, and would not be convinced that the old . 
gown which she was wearing for the last time was not 
one of the new wedding ones. The consequence of 
which misunderstanding was, that Sally, in her short 
petticoats and bed-gown, turned up her nose at the 
old-fashioned way in which Miss Bradshaw's gown 
w&a made. But Jemima knew the old woman, and 
ratber enjoyed the contempt lox V«t ^^^'s»» ^ ^56^ 
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she kissed them all, and ran away to her impatient 
Mr. Farquhar, who was awaiting her. 

Not manj weeks after this, the poor old woman 
whom I have named as having become a friend of 
Bnth's during Leonard's illness three years ago, feil 
down and broke her hip-bone. It was a serious — 
probablj a fatal injury, for one so old; and as soon 
as Buth heard of it she devoted all her leisure time 
to old Ann Fleming. Leonard had now outstript bis 
mother's powers of teaching, and Mr. Benson gave 
him bis lessons; so Buth was a great deal at the cot- 
tage both night and day. 

There Jemima found her one November evening, 
the second after their return from their prolonged stay 
on the Gontinent. She and Mr. Farquhar had been 
to the Bensons, and had sat there some time; and now 
Jemima had come on just to see Buth for üve minutes, 
before the evening was too dark for her to return 
alone. She found Buth sitting on a stool before the 
firO) which was composed of a few sticks on the hearth. 
The blaze they gave was, however, enough to enable 
her to read; and she was deep in study of the Bible, 
in whieb she had read aload to the poox o\Öl -vom^ö.^ 
aaül tbe latter had fallen asleep, Jemima Xj^d^öw*^^ 
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her out, and they stood on the green. just befon 
open door, so that Buth could see if Ann awoke. 

^'I bare not manj minutes to stay, oalj I fc 
if I must see you. And we want Leonard to con 
US to see all our G^rraan purchases, and hear all 
German adyentures. May he oome to-morrow?" 

''Yes; thank you. Oh! Jemima, I have heard s 
thing — I have got a plan that jnakes me so ha 
I haye not told anj one yet. But Mr. Wynne 
parish doctor, you know) has asked me if I wool 
out as a sick nurse — he thinks he could find me 
ployment." 

^'You, a sick nurse!" said Jemima, involunt 

glanoing over the beauliful lithe figure, and the 1( 

' refinement of Buth's face, as the light of the r 

moon feil upon it. ''My dear Buth, I don't think 

are fitted for it!" 

^'Ddn't you?'' said Ruth, a little disappointed. 
think I am; at least, that I should he very sooi 
like being about sick and helpless people; I al 
feel so sorry for them; and then I think I hav< 
gift of a very delicate touch, which is such a coi 
in many cases. And I should try to be very wat 
and patient« Mr. Wynue l^^o^Ä^^^^.\a5ös^r 
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"It was not in that way I meant you were not 
fitted for it. I meant that you were fitted for some- 
thing better. Why, Ruth, you are better educated 
than I am!" 

"But if nobody will allow me to teach? — for that 
18 what I suppose you mean. Besides, I feel as if all 
my education would be needed to make me a good 
fiick nurse." 

"Tour knbwledge of Latin ^ for instance/' said 
Jemima, hitting, in her vexation at the plan, on the 
first acqnirement of Ruth she could think of. 

"Well!" Said Ruth, "that won't come amiss; I cari 
read the pfescriptions." 

"Which the doctors would rather you did not do." 

"Still, you can't say tfoat any knowledge of any 
kind will be in my way, or will unfit me for my 
Trork." 

"Perhaps not. But all your taste and refinement 
will be in your way, and will unfit you." 

"You have not thought about this so much as 
I have, or you would not say so. Any fastidious- 
oess I shall have to get rid of, and I shall be 
Wter without; but any true refinement I am. ewx^ 
^ sball und o! use; for don't yow >^vv:^ ^^ 
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everj power we have may be made to help ns in 
any right work, whatever that is? Would you 
not rather be nursed by a person who spoke gently 
and moved quietly about than by a loud bustling 
woman?" 

^'Yes! to be sure; but a person unfit for anything 
eise may move quietly, and speak gently, and give 
medicine when the doctor Orders it, and keep awake 
at nigbt; and those are the best qualities I ever heard 
of in a sick nurse." 

Ruth was quite silent for some time. At last she 
Said: '^At any rate it is work, and as such I am 
thankful for it. You cannot discourage me — and 
perhaps you know too little of what my life has been 
— how set apart in idleness I have been — to sym- 
pathise with me fully." 

"And I wanted you to come to see us — me in 
my new home. Walter and I had plänned that we 
would persuade you to come to us very often" (she 
had planned, and Mr. Farquhar had consented); 
"and now you will have to be fastened up in a sick 
room." 

"I could not have come," saidRuth quickly. "Dear 
Jemima! it is like you to have thought of it — but I 
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conld not come to your bouse. It is not a thing to 
reason about. It is just feeling. But I do feel as if 
I could not go. Dear Jemima! if you are ill or sor- 
rowful, and want me, I will come — " 

"So you would and must to any one, if you take 
np that calling/' 

"Bat I should come to you, love, in quite a dif- 
ferent way; I should go to you vfith my heart füll 
of love' — so füll that I am afraid I should be too 
anxious." 

"I almost wish I were ill, that I might make you 
Qome at once." 

"And I am almost ashamed to think how I should 
like you to be in some position in which I could 
show you how well I remember that day — that 
terrible day in the school-room. God bless you for it, 
Jemima I" 



l^"» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mb. WrNNE, the parish surgeon, was right. He 
could and did obtain employment for Ruth as a sick 
nnrse. Her bome was with the Bensons; every spare 
moment was given to Leonard and to them; bnt she 
was at the call of all the invalids in the town. At 

• 

first her work lay exciusivelj among the paupers. At 
first, too, there was a recoil from many circumstancev, 
which impressed upon her the tnost fully the physical 
sufferings of those whom she tended. Bat she tried 
to lose the sense of these — or rather to lessen thendi 
and make them take their appointed places — in 
tbinking of the individuals themselves, as separate from 
their decaying frames; and all along she had enough 
self-command to control herseif from expressing any 
sigi of repugnance. She allowed herseif no nervous 
haste of movement or touch that sbould hurt the 
feelings of the poorest, most friendless creature, who 
ever lay a victim to disease. There was no rough 
gettiDg pver of all tbe disagc^^^ÄA^ wA ^wol\\\ -«^x^ 
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of her emplojment. When it was a lessening of pain 

to haye the touch careful and delicate, and the minis- 

Iration performed with gradual skill, Buth thougbt of 

her Charge and not of herseif. As she had foretold, 

8he fonnd a use for all her powers. The poor patienter 

themselves were uncönsciously gratified and soothed 

bj her harmony and refinement of mann er, voice, and 

gestnre. If this harmony and refinement had been 

merely superficial, it would not have had this balniy 

effect. That arose from its being the true expression 

of a kind, modest, and hnmble spirit. By degrees 

her reputatiön as a nurse spread upwards, and many 

Aoaght her good offices who could well afibrd to pay 

for them. Whatever remuneration was offered to her, 

fihe took it simply and without comment: for she feit 

that it was not hers to refuse; that it was, in fact, 

owing to the Bensons for her and her child*s sub- 

eistence. She went wherever her Services were first 

called for. If the poor bricklayer who broke both bis 

legs in a fall from the scafiblding sent for her when 

she was disengaged, she went and remained with bim 

nntil he conld spare her, let who would be the next 

claimant. From the happy and prospero\xa m «.VV \sv\l 

healtb, ehe would occasionally beg off, yiVätv. ^qtkä 
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one less happy and more friendless wished for her] 
and sometimes she would 9sk for a litüe monr^ fvom 
Mr. Benson to give to such in their time of need. 
But it was astpnishiDg how mach she was able to dö 
withont money. 

Her ways were very quiet; she never spoke mnch. 
Any one who has been oppressed with the weight of 
a vital secret for years, and mnch more any one the 
character of wbose life has beeir stamped by one event, 
and that producing sorrow and shame, is naturally re* 
serred. And yet Ruth's silence was not like reserve; 
it was too gentle and tender for that. It had more the 
effect of a hnsh of aü loud or disturbing emotions, and 
oat of the deep calm the words that came forth had a 
beautifal power. She did not talk mach abont reli« 
gion; but those who noticed her knew that it was the 
unseen banner which she was foUowing. The low« 
breathed sentenees which she spoke into the ear of the 
sufferer and the dying carried them upwards to Gk>d. 

She gradnally became known and respected among 

the roughest boys of the rongh populace of the town. 

They would make way for her when she passed along 

the streets with more deference than they used to most; 

for all knew ßomething ol t\i<fc \fttA«t ^w^ ^wSäo^ ^^?«s^ 
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ske bad attended this or that sick person, and, besides^ 
she was so often in connexion with Death that some« 
thing of the snperstitious awe with which the dead 
were regarded by those rongh boys in the midst of 
their strong life, surrounded her. 

She herseif did not feel changed. She feit jnst as 
lanlty — as far from being what she wanted to be, as 
ever. She best knew how many of her good actions 
were incomplete, and marred with evil. She did not 
feel much change from the earliest Buth she could re- 
member. Every thing seemed to change bnt herseif* 
Mr. and Miss Benson grew old, and Sally grew deaf, 
and Leonard was shooting np, and Jemima was a 
mother. She and the distant hills that she saw from 
her Chamber window, seemed the only things which 
were the same as when she first came to Eccleston. 
As she sat looking out, and taking her £111 of solitnde, 
which sometimes was her most thorough rest -^ as she 
sat at the attic window looking abroad — she saw their 
next-door neighbonr carried out to sun himself in bis 
garden. When she iirst came to Eccleston, this neigh- 
bonr and bis daughter were often seen taking long and 
regulär walks; by-and-by, bis walks became shorter, 
and the attentive daughter wotMl (iOTvNO"^ XäxclVwsä^ 
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and set out afresh to ünish her own. Of late years he 
had only gone ont in the garden behind his house; bufe 
at first he had walked pretty briskly there by hia 
daugbter*s help — now he was carried, and placed in 
a large, cushioned, easy-chair, bis head remaining where 
it was placed against tbe pillow, and hardly moving 
when bis kind daugbter, who was now middle-aged, 
brought bim tbe first roses of the summer. Tbis told 
Buth of tbe lapse of life and time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar were constant in theirat« 
tentions; but there was no sign of Mr. Bradshaw ever 
forgiving the imposition which had been practised upon 
him, and Mr. Benson ceased to hope for any renewal 
of their intercourse. Still, he thought that he must 
know of all the kind attentions which Jemima paid to 
them, and of the fond regard which both she and her 
husband bestowed on Leonard. This latter feeling 
eyen went so far that Mr. Farquhar called one day, 
and with much diffidence begged Mr. Benson to urge 
Buth to let him be sent to school at bis (Mr. Far* 
qubar's) expense. 

Mr. Benson was taken by surprise, and hesitated, 
"I do not know. It would be a great advantage in 
some rospects; and yet I doubt whether it would in 
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otfiers. His mother's inflnence over him is thoroughly 
good, änd I shonld fear that anj thonghtless allusions 
to his peculiar position might touch the raw spot in 
his mind." 

^^But he is so unusually clever, it seems a shame 
not to give him all the advantages he can havc. Besides, 
does he see much of his mother now?" 

"Hardly a day passes without her coming home to 
he an hour or so with him, even at her husiest times; 
she says it is her best refreshment. And often, you 
know, she is disengaged for a week or two, except the 
occasionai Services which she is always rendering to 
those who need her. Your offer is very tempting, but 
there is so decidedly another view of the question to 
be considered, that T believe we must refer it to hfer." 

"With all my heart. Don't hurry her to a decision. 
Let her weigh it well. I think she will find the 
advantages preponderate." 

"I wonder if I might trouble you with a little 
business, Mr. Farquhar, as you are here?" 

"Certainly; I am only too glad to be of any use 
to you." 

"Why, I see from the report of the Star Life As-» 
sorance Company in the Times, which you are so good 
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as to send me, that they bave deelared a bonos -om the 
shares; nowit seems stränge that I have received nq 
notification of it, and I thought that periiaps it might 
be lying at your office, as Mr. Bradshaw was the pnr-i 
chaser of the shares, and I have always receiTed the 
dividends through your firm." 

Mr. Farquhar took the newspaper, and ran bis eye 
over the report. 

*'I've no doubt that 's the way of it," said he. 
^'Some of oor Clerks have been careless about it; or it 
may be Richard himself. He is not always the most 
punctual and exact of mortals; bat I'll See about it. 
Perhaps after all it mayn't come for a day or two; 
they have always such numbers of these oircnlars to 
send out." 

"Oh! I'm in no hurry about it. I only want to 
receive it some time before I incur any expenses, 
which the promise of this bonus may tempt me to in« 
dulge in." 

Mr. Farquhar took bis leave. That eyening there 

was a long Conference, for, as it happened, Ruth was 

at home. She was strenuously against the school plan. 

She could see no advantages that would counterbalance 

the evil which she dreaded irom «ov^ Ä^oo\\ax^^^\i3w&.\ 
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XMunelj, that the good opinion and regard of the world 
would ascmme too high an ünportance in his ejes. The 
Teiy idea seemed to produce in her so much shrinking 
sSright, that hj nmtnal consent the snbject waa 
dropped; to be taken up again, or not, accörding toi 
circumstances. 

Mr. Farquhar wrote the next moming, on Mr. 
Benson's behalf, to the Insurance Company, to inquire 
about the bonns. Although he wrote in the usual 
formal way, he did not think it necessary to teil Mr. 
Bradshaw what he had done; for Mr. Benson's name 
was rarelj mentioned between the partners; each had 
been made fully aware of the views which the other • 
entertaihed on the snbject that had caused the estrange- 
ment; and Mr. Farqahar feit that no extemal argu- 
ment oould afifect Mr. Bradshaw's resolyed disapproTal 
and aToidanoe of his former minister. 

As it happened, the answer from the Insurance 
Company (directed to the firm) was given to Mr. 
Bradshaw alöng with the other business letters. It waa 
to the effect that Mr. Benson's shares had been sold and 
transferred above a twelvemonth ago, which suffidently 
accounted for the circumstance that no üQlv&salv^'Ck. ^^ 
tbe bonuß büd been sent to bim. 
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Mr. Bradshaw tossed the letter on one 'side, not 
displeased to have a good reason for feeling a litUe 
contempt at the nnbäsiness-like forgetfulness of Mr. 
Benson, at whose instance some one had evidently 
been writing to the Insurance Company. On Mr. Far- 
quhar's entrance he expressed this feeling to him. 

"Really," he said, ^Hhese Dissenting ministers have 
no more notion of exactitude in their affairs than ä 
child! The idea of forgetting that he has sold his 
shares, and applying for the bonns, when it seems he 
had transferred them only a year ago I " 

Mr. Farquhar was reading the letter while Mr. 
Bradshaw spoke. 

"I don't quite understand it," said he. "Mr. Ben- 
son was quite clear about it. He could not have re- 
ceived his half-yearly dividends unless he had been 
possessed of these shares; and I don't snppose Dia-, 
senting ministers, with all their ignorance of business, 
are unlike other men in knowing )vhether or not they 
receive the money that they believe to be owing to 
them." 

"I should not wonder if they were — if Benson 
was, at any rate. Why, I never knew his watch to 
be right in all my life — it was always too fast or too 
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8low; it must have been a daily discomfort to him. It 
ought to have been. Depend upon it, bis monej mat- 
ters are just in the same irregulär State; no accounts 
kept, lUlbe bound." 

''X don't See that tbat follows," said Mr.Farquhar, 
half amused. "That watch of bis is a verj curious 
one — belonged to his father and grahdfather, I don't 
know how far back." 

. "And the sentimental feelings which he is guided 
by prompt him to keep it, to the inconvenience of him- 
self and everyone eise." 

Mr. Farquhar gave up the subject of the watch as 
hopeless. 

"But about this letter. I wrote, at Mr. Benson's 
desire, to the Insurance Office, and I am not satisfied 
with this answer. All the transaction has passed 
through our hands. I do not think it is likelj Mr. 
Benson would write and seil the shares without, at 
any rate, informing us at the time, even though he 
forgot all about it afterwards." 

"Probably he told Richard, or Mr. Watson." 

"We can ask Mr. Watson at once. I am afraid we 
must wait tili Richard comes home, for I don't know 
where a letter would catch him." 
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Mr. Bradshaw puUed tbe bell that rang into the 
head derk's room, saying as he did so, 

"You may depend upon it, Farquhar, the blander 
lies with Benson himself. He is just the man to 
muddle away bis money in indiscriminate charity, and 
then to wonder what bas become of it." 

Mr. Farquhar was discreet enough to hold bis 
tongue. 

"Mr. Watson," said Mr. Bradshaw, as the old 
Clerk made bis appearance, "here is some mistake 
about tbose Insurance shares we purchased for 
Benson, ten or a dozen years ago. He spoke to 
Mr. Farqubar about some bonus they are paying 
to the sbareholders , it seems; and, in reply to 
Mr. Farquhar's letter, the Insurance Company say the 
shares were sold twelve months since. Have you 
any knowledge of tbe transaction? Has tbe transfer 
passed tbrough your bands? By tbe way" (turning 
to Mr. Farqubar), "who kept tbe certificates? Did 
Benson or we?" 

"I really don't know," said Mr. Farquhar. "Per- 
Iiaps Mr. Watson can teil us." 

Mr. Watson meanwhile was studying the letter 
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When he had ended it, he took off his speetacles, 
wiped them, and replacing them, he read it again. 

"It seems verj stränge, Sir," he said at length, 
with his trembling, aged voiee, "for I paid Mr. Benson 
the aecount of the dividends myself last June, and got 
B receipt in form, and that is since the date of the 
alleged transfer." 

"Prettj nearly twelve months after it took place," 
Said Mr. Farquhar. 

"How did you reeeive the dividends? An Order 
on the Bank, along with old Mrs. Cranmer's?" asked 
Mr. Bradshaw, sharply. 

"I don't know how they came. Mr. Richard 
gave me the money, and desired me to get the 
receipt." 

"It *s unlucky Richard is from home," said 
Mr. Bradshaw. "He could have cleared up tliis 
mystery for us." 

Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

"Da you knöw where the certificates were kept, 
Mr. Watflon?" said he. 

"I '11 not be sure, but I think they were with 
Mrs. Cranmer's papers and deeds in box A, 24." 

"I wish.old Cranmer would have made any other 
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man his execator. She,,too, is always Coming wii 
8ome unreasonable request or otfaer." 

^'Mr. Benson's inquiry about his bonus is perfect 
xeasonable, at any rate." 

Mr. Watson, who was dwelling in the slo 
fashion of age on what had been said before, no 
spoke: 

"I '11 not be sure, but I am almost certaii 
Mr. Benson said, when I paid him last June, thi 
he thougbt he ought to give the receipt on a stam] 
and had spoken about it to Mr. Richard the tin 
before, but that Mr. Richard said it was of r 
consequence. Yes," continued he, gathering up h 
memory as he went on, "he did — I remember no 
— and I thought to myself that Mr. Richard wi 
büt a joung man. Mr. Richard will know 8 
öbout it." 

"Yes," said Mr. Farquhar, gravely. 

"I sha'n't wait tili Richard's return," sa 
Mr. Bradshaw. "We can soon see if the certificat 
are in the box Watson points out; if they are ther 
the Insurance people are no more fit to manage the 
concern than that cat, and I shall teil them so. 
ihöy are not there (as 1 Bwai^^^iX. "w*^ Y^«^^\Ä\i^l^ 
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jcase), it is just forgetfulness on Benson's part, as 
I have Said from the first." 

"You forget the payment of the dividends," said 
Mr. Farquhar, in a low voice. 

"Well, Sir! what then?" said Mr. Bradshaw, 
abruptly. While he spoke — while his eye met 
Mr.Farquhar's — the hinted meaning of the latter flashed 
throngh his mind; but he was only made angry to 
find that such a suspicion eould pass through any 
ooe's imagination. 

"I suppose I may go, Sir," said Watson, 
respectfully, an uneasy consciousncss of what was 
in Mr. Farquhar's thoughts troubling the faithful 
old Clerk. 

"Yes. Go. What do you mean about the 
dividends?" asked Mr. Bradshaw, impetuously of 
Mr. Farquhar. 

"Simply, that I think there can have been no 
forgetfulness — no mistake on Mr. Benson's part," 
said Mn Farquhar, unwilling to put his dim suspicion 
into words. 

"Then of course it is some blunder of that cotL- 
Joanded Insurance Company. 1 VvW yitW^i \.o ^««^ 
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to-day, and make tliem a litüe brisker and more 
correct in their Statements." 

"Don't you think it would be better to wait tili 
Kichard's return? He may be able to explain it." 

"No, Sir!" Said Mr. Bradshaw, sharplj, "I do 
not think it would be better. It has not been my way • 
of doing business to spare any one, or any Company, 
the consequences of their own carelessness; nor to 
obtain information second-hand when I could have it 
direct from the souree. I shall write to the Insurance 
Office by the next post." 

Mr. Farquhar saw that any further remonstrance 
on his part would only aggravate his partner's 
obstinacy; and, besides, it was but a suspicion,- i^n 
uncomfortable suspicion. It was possible that some 
of the Clerks at the Insurance Office might have made 
"a raistake. Watson was not sure, after all, that the 
certificates had been deposited in box A, 24; and 
'when he and Mr. Farquhar could not find them 
there, the old man drew more and yet more back 
from his first asser tion of belief that they had been 
placed there. 

Mr. Bradshaw wrote an angry and indignant 
reproacb oi carelessness lo l\v^ \xiwxx«cv^^ ^^\&3^«!k?|. 
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B7 the next niail one of their clerks came dbwn io 
Eccleston; and having leisurely refreshed himself at the 
inn, and ordered bis dinner with care, he walked up 
to the great warehouse of Bradshaw and Co., and sent 
in his Card, with a pencil notification, ^'On the part 
of the Star Insurance Company," to Mr. Bradshaw 
himself. 

- Mr. Bradshaw held the card in his hand for a 
minute er two without raising his eyes. Then he 
spoke out loud and firm: 

'^Desire the gentleman to walk up. Staj! I will 
ring my bell in a minute or two, and then show bim 
up-stairs." 

Wben the errand-boy had dosed the door, 
Mr. Bradshaw went to a cupboard where he usually 
kept a glass, and a bottle of wine (of which he very 
seldom partook, for he was an abstemious man). He 
intended now to take a glass, but the bottle was 
empty; and though there was plenty more to be had 
for ringing, or even simply going into another room, 
he would not allow himself to do this. He stood and 
lectured himself in thought. 

" After all, I am a fool for once ia xo^ V&^% \^. '^öcä 
ceHificatea are ia no box which 1 "ha^^ '^^^ es«K3^xsRÄ.^ 
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that does not iiiq>l7 they maj not be in some one 
whidi I bare not had time to searcb. Farqubar wonld 
fltay 60 late last night I Aad even if they are in none 
of the boxes here, that does not prove — " He gave 
the beU a jerking ring, and it was yet sounding when 
Mr. Sffiith^ the insurance clerk, entered. 

The manager of the Insurance Company had bueen 
considerably nettled at the tone ot Mr» Bradshaw's 
letter; and had iastructed the clerk to assnme some 
dignity at first in vindicating (as it was weil in his 
power to do) the character of the proceedings of the 
eompany^ bat at the same time he waa not to go too 
far, for the firm of Bradshaw and Co. was daily loom* 
ing larger in the commercial worfd^ and if any rea- 
flonable explanation could be given it was to be re- 
cei^ned, and bygones be bygones. 

^^Sit down, Sirl'^ said Mr. Bradshaw. 

^^You are aware, Sir, I presume, that I come on 
the pftrt of Mr. Dennison, the manager of the Stat 
Inauranee Company, to reply in person to a letter of 
yonrs, of the 29th, addressed to him?" 

Mr. Bradshaw bowed. "A very careless pieee of 
bosiness," he said, stiffiy. 

"Mr. Dennison does iio\. ^Sociröt 'jcwl 'vä. ^i^^xi^suSse^ 
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it fts such when 70U have seen the deed of tronsfer, 
which I am oommissioned to ahow 7011." 

Mr. Biwdshaw took the deed with a steadj band. 
He wiped bis spectacles quietlj, iritbont delay^ and 
without burrj, and adjasted them on lu8 aose. It is 
possible tbat be was rather long in looking over the 
docnment — at least, the derk had just begaa to 
vonder if be was reading tbrougb the wbole of it, in* 
fitead of merely looking at the signature, when Mr. 
Bradfibaw said: ''It is possible that it raay be — 
of course, you will allow me to take tbis paper to 
Mr. Bensön, to -<* to inquire if tbia be bis Signa- 
tare?** 

''There «an be no doubt of it, I Üiink, Sir," said 
the derk, calmlj smiling, for be knew Mr. Benson's 
Signatare well. 

"I dotft know, Sir — I don't know." (He was 
speakmg as if the pronunciation of every word re- 
jqoired a separate effort of will, like a man who bas 
ireceired a aüght paralytic stroke.) 

''You have beard, Sir, of such a tbing as foi^ery 
'-" forgery, Sir?'* said be, repeating the last word 
very dist]nctly;^or he feared tbat the &r8t tim<^ h.^ Va.^ 
Said it, it wob r&ther slurred over. 
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^'Oh, Sir, ihere is no room for imagining su 
thing, I assure.you. In onr affairs we become ai 
of curions forgetfulness on the part of those who 
not of business habits/' 

'^ Still I should like to show it Mr. Benson 
prove to him bis forgetfulness, you knöw. I bei 
on mj soul it is some of bis careless forgetfulness 
I do, Sir,'^ Said he. Now he spoke very quickly. 
must have been. Allow me to convince myself. 
sball have it l)ack to-night, or the first thing in 
Diorning.'' 

The Clerk did not quite like to relinquish the d 
nor yet did he like to refuse Mr. Bradshaw. If 
very uncomfortable idea of forgery should have 
foundation in truth — änd he had given up the wril 
There were a thousand chances to one againsl 
being anything but a stupid blunder; the risk 
more imminent of offending one of the directors. 

As he hesitated, Mr. Bradshaw spoke, very cal 
and almost with a smile on bis face. He had rega 
bis self-command. ^'You are afraid, I see. I as 
you, you may trust me. If there has been any fi 
--*- if I have the slightest suspicion of the truth of 
surmiae I threw out just uo^" — \i^ ^iovsJÄ. iiox ^ 
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speak the bare naked word that was chilling bis heart 
— "I will not fail to aid the ends of justice, even 
thongh the culprit should be my own son." 

He ended, as he began, with a smile — such a 
smile! — the stiff lips refused to relax and cover the 
teeth. But all the time he kept saying to himself: 

"I don't believe it — I don't believe it. I 'm con- 
vinced it's a blunder of that old fool Benson." 

But when he had dismissed the clerk, and secured 
the piece of paper, he went and locked the door, and 
laid bis head on.his desk, and moaned aloud. 

He had lingered in the office for the two previous 
nights; at first, occupying himself in searching for the 
certificates of the Insurance shares; but, when all the 
boxes and other repositories for papers had been ran-' 
sacked, the thought took hold of bim that they might 
be in Richard's private desk; and, with the determina- 
tion which overlooks the means to get at the end, he 
had first tried all bis own keys on the complicated 
lock, and then broken it open with two decided blows 
of a poker, the instrument nearest at band. He did 
not find the certificates. Richard had always con- 
sidered himself careful in destroying any dangerous or 
teU'tale papers; hnt the stern iaÖieT IowrÄl «viwy^^^sv 
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"^'hat remained, to convincc hiin that his patt&rn boh 

— more even than his pattern son, his beloyed prid» 

— was far other than what he seemed. 

Mr. Bradshaw did not skip or miss a word. He 
did not shrink while he read. He folded up letter by. 
letter; he snufied the candle just when its light began 
to wane, and no sooner; but he did not miss or omit 
one paper — he read every word. Then, leaving th^ 
letters in a heap upon the table, and the broken desk 
to teil its own tale, he locked the door of the room 
which was appropriated to his son as junior pärtner, 
and carried the key away with him. 

ThereVas a faint hope, even after this discovery 
pf many circumstances of Eichard's life which shocked 
and dismayed his father — there was still a faint hope 
that he might not be guilty of forgery — that it might 
be no forgery after all — only a blunder — an Omis- 
sion — a stupendous piece of forgetfulness. That hope 
was the one straw that Mr. Bradshaw clung to. 

Late that night Mr. Benson sat in his study. Every- 

one eise in the house had gone to bed; but he wi^ 

expecting a summons to some one who was danger- 

ously 111. He was not startled, therefore, at the knock 

wJbi'cb came to the front door «3öou\. Vn^^iv^ Vyai» ^ä 
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was rather snrprised at the charactier oi ihe knock, so 
slow and lond, with a pause between each rap. His 
stadj-door was but a step from tbat whicb led into 
the Street. He opened it, and there stood • — Mr. 
Bradshaw; bis large, portlj fignre not to be mistaken 
even in the duskj night. 

He Said, '^That is right. It was you I wanted to 
See." And he walked straight into the study. Mr. 
Benson followed, and shut the door. Mr. Bradshaw 
was Standing by the table, fumbling in his pocket. He 
puUed out the deed; and opening it, after a pause, in 
which you might have counted £ive, he held it out to 
Mr. Benson. 

^'Bead it!" said he. He spoke not another word 
Qntii time had been allowed for its perusal. Then 
he added: 

"That is your signature?" The words were an 
assertion, but the tone was that of question. 

"No, it is not," said Mr. Benson, decidedly. "It 
18 very like my writing. I could almost say it was 
öüne, but I know it is not." 

"Recollect yourself a little. The date is August 
the third, of last year, fourteen months ago» Yo^ «ä:^ 
^ave torgotten it" The tone ol tW ^oVä Yää. ^>kv\A 
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of eager entreaty in it, which Mr. Benson did n< 
notice, — he was so startled at the fetch of his o^ 
writing. 

^'It is most singularly like mine; but I conld n< 
have signed awaj these shares — all the property 
have — without the slightest remembränce of it." 

*' Stranger things have happened. For the love < 
Heaven, think if you did not sign it. It 's a deed • 
transfer for those Insurance shares, you see. Yc 
don't remember it? You did not write this name - 
these words?" He looked at Mr. Benson with er« 
ving wistfulness for one particular answer. Mr. Bei 
son was Struck at last by the whole proceeding, ao 
glanced anxiously at Mr. Bradshaw, whose manne 
gait, and voice were so dififerent from usual that l 
might well excite attention. But as soon as the latt< 
was aware of this momentary inspection, he change 
his tone all at once. 

"Don't imagine, Sir, I wish to force any invei 
tion upon you as a remembränce. If you did n< 
write this name, I know who did. Once more I ae 
you, — - does no glimmering recollection of — havin 
needed money, we 11 say — I never wanted you i 
refuse my suscription to ttv^ cVia^^\, ^o^ \L\iör«^\ - 
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of having sold these accursed shares? — Oh! I see by 
your face you did not write it; you need not speak to 
me — I know." 

He sank down into a chair near him. His whole 
figure drooped. In a moment he was up, and Stand- 
ing straight as an arrow, confronting Mr. Benson, who 
could find no clue to this stem man^s agitation. 

"You say you did not write these' words?" point- 
ing to the signature, with an untrembling ünger. ''I 
believe you; Bichard Bradshaw did write them." 

"My dear Sir — my dear old friend!" exciaimed 
Mr. Benson, ''you are rushing to a conclusion for 
which, I am convinced, there is no foundation; there 
is no reason to suppose that because — " 

"There is reason, Sir. Do not distress yourself — ^ 
I am perfectly cakn.*' His stony eyes and immovable 
face did indeed look rigid. "What we have now to do 
is to punish the ofifence. I have not one Standard for 
myself and those I love — (and Mr. Benson, I did 
love him) — and another for the rest of the world. 
If a stranger had forged my name, I should have 
known it was my duty to prosecute him. You must 
prosecute Richard.*' 

"J will not/' Said Mr. Benaotv* 
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"You tliink, perhaps, tbat I ahall feel it acute! 
You are mistaken. He is no longer as my aoa 
me. I have always resolved to disown aojr chU4 
mine who was guiltj of sin. X disown Richard. I 
is as a stranger to me. I shall feel no more at h 
exposure — his punishmeat -^" He could not \ 
on, for Iiis voice was choking. '' Of course, you unde 
stand that I must feel shame at our eonnexion; it 
that that is troubling me; that is but consistent with 
man who has always prided himself on the integrity 
his name; but as for that boy, who has been broug 
up all his life as I have brought up my children, 
must be some innate wickednessl Sir, I can cnt hi 
off, though he has been as my right-hand — belovc 
Let me be no hindrance to the course of justice, I be 
He has forged your name — he has defrauded you 
money — of your all, I think you said." 

"Some one has forged my name. I am not co 
vinced that it was your son. üntil I know all t 
circumstances, I decline to prosecute." 

^'What circumstances?" asked Mr. Bradshaw, 
an authoritative manner, which would have showa j 
ritation but for his seU-commsjid« 
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"The force of the temptation — the previous habits 
of the person — " 

"Of'Bichard. He is the person," Mr. Bradshaw 
pnt in. 

Mc. BensoB went on, without taking any notice. 
^'I flhould think it right to prosecute, if I foand out 
that this offence against me was onlj one of a series 
committed, with premeditation , against society. I 
shonld then feel, as a protector of others more help- 
less than myself — " 

**It wa» your all," said Mr. Bradshaw. 

"It was all my money; it was not my all," replied 
Mr. Benson; änd then he went on as if the Interrup- 
tion had never been: "Against an habitual ofifender. 
I shall not proseeute Richard. Not because he is your 
8on — do not imagine that! I should decline taking 
Buch a Step against any young man without first ascer- 
taining the particulars about \nm, which I know al- 
ready about Bichard, and which determine me against 
doing what would blast bis character for«life — would 
destroy every good quality he has." 

"What good quality remains to him?" asked Mr. 
Bradshaw. "He has deceiyed me — Iva hscä ofk^GL^^^ 
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"Have we not all offended Him?" Mr. Benson 
Said, in a low tone. 

"Not consciously. I never do wrong conscionsly. 
But Richard — Richard.*' The remembrance of the 
undeceiving letters — the forgery — filled up his 
heart so completely that he conld not speak for a 
minute or two. Tet when he saw Mr. Benson on the 
ipoint of saying something, he broke in: 

"It is no nse talking, Sir. You and I cannot 
agree on these subjects. Once more, I desire you 
to prosecute that boy, who is no longer a child of 
xnine." 

"Mr. Bradshaw, I shall nod prosecute him. I 
have Said it once for all. To-morrow you will be 
glad that I do not listen to you. I should only do 
härm by saying more at present." 

There is always something aggravating in being 
told, that the mood i^ which we are now viewing 
things strongly will not be our mood at some other 
time. It implies that our present feelings are blind- 
ing US, and that some more clear-sighted speetator 
is able to distinguish our future better than we do 
i>ar8elyes. The most shallow person dislikes to be 
told tbat any one can gaugeYiva ^c^VJül» Iäx^^x^^^Sms?« 
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was not soothed by this last remark of Mr. Benson's. 
.He stooped down to take up his hat and be gone. 
Mr. Benson saw his dizzy way of groping, and gave 
him what he sought for; but he received no word 
of thanks. Mr. Bradshaw went silently towards the 
door, but, just as he got there, he turned round, and 
Said; 

"If there were more people like me, and fewer 
like you, there would be less evil in the world, Sir, 
It's your sentimentalists that nurse up sin." 

Although Mr. Benson had been very calm during 
this interview, he had been much shocked by what 
had been let out respecting Bichard's forgery; not by 
the fact itself so much as by what it was a sign of. 
Still he had known the young man from childhood, 
and had seen, and often regretted, that his want of 
moral courage had rendered him peculiarly liable to 
all the bad effects arising from his father*s severe and 
arbitrary mode of treatment. Dick would never have 
had "pluck" enough to be a hardened villain, under 
any circumstances; but, unless some good inüuence, 
some strength, was brought to bear upon him, he 
might easily sink into the sneaking 8C0\irLdTQ.L M:c^« 
Jenson determlned to go to Mr. 'FÄtc\v\\vwi*Ä ^^ ^^^ 
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thing in the morning, and consult him as a 
clearxheaded family friend — partner in the bns: 
as well as son and broiher-in-law to the people 
cemed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

While Mr. Benson lay awake for fear of over- 
sleeping himself, and so being late at Mr. Farquhar's 
(it was somewhere about six o'clock — dark. as aa 
October morning is at that time), Sallj caine-^«his 
door and knocked. She was always an early riser; 
and if she had not been gone to bed long before Mr. 
Bradshaw's visit last night, Mr. Benson might safely 
have trusted to her calling him. 

"Here's a woman down below as must see you 
directly. She '11 be up-stairs after niß if you 're not 
down quick.** 

"Is it any one from Clarke's?" 

"No, no! not it, master," Said she, through the 
keyhole; "I reckon it's Mrs. Bradshaw, for all she 's 
muffled up." 

He needed no other word. When he went down, 
Mrs. Bradshaw sat in his easy-chair, swaying her body 
to and fro, and crying without restraint. Mr. Benson 
came up to her, before she was aware that he was 

Utah. IL \^ 
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''Oh! Sir," said sbe, getting up and taking ho 
of both his hands, ''70U won't be so cruel, will 701 
I have got some money somewhere — some mon< 
my father settled on me, Sir; I don't know how muc 
but I think it's more than two thousand pounds, ai 
you shall have it all. If I can't give it*you now, I 
make a will, Sir. Only be merciful to poor Dick - 
don't go and prosecnte him, Sir." 

"My dear Mrs. Bradshaw, don't agitate yourself 
this way. I never meant to prosecute irim." 
"But Mr. Bradshaw says that you must.'* 
"I shall not, indeed. I have told Mr. Bradshaw so 
"Hafl he been here? Oh! is not he cruel? I doc 
care. I have been a good wife tili now. I know 
have. I have done all he bid me, ever since we wei 
married. But now I will speak my mind, and say 1 
everybody how cruel he is — how hard to his o^ 
flesh and blood! If he puts poor Dick in prison, 
will go too. If I 'm to choöse between my &u8bai 
and my son, I choose my son; for he will have 1 
friends, unless I am with him." 

"Mr. Bradshaw will think better of it. You wi 
see, that, when his first anger and disappointment m 
over, he will not be liatd ot ctxjl^V^ 
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" You don't know Mr. Bradshaw," said she, mourn- 
fully, "if you think he '11 change. I might beg and 
|)eg — I have done many a time, when we had little 
ebildren, and I wanted to save them a whipping — 
bot no begging ever did any good. At last I left it 
off. He 11 not change.** 

"Perhaps not for human en treaty. Mrs. Bradshaw, 
18 there nothing more powerful?*' 

The tone of his voice suggested what he did not 
8ay. 

''If you mean that God may soften his heart," re- 
plied she, hmnbly, *'I'm not going to deny God's 
power — I have need to think of Hirn," she continued, 
bnrsting rnto fresh tears, "for I am a very miserable 
woman. Only think! he cast it np against me last 
night, and said, if I had not spoilt Dick this never 
woold have happened." 

"He hardly knew what he was saying, last night. 
I will go to Mr. Farquhar's directly, and see him; and 
you had better go home, my dear Mrs. Bradshaw; you 
niay rely u|)on our doing all that we cSnJ* 

With some difficulty he persuaded her not to ac* 
Company him to Mr. Farquhar's*, b\xt \\^ \vsA.> VsAsää^s 
^0 take her to her own door belore "he <io\3X.^ cwsr^tÄ^ 
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her that, at present, she could do nothing bat wait 
the result of the consultations of others. 

It was before breakfast, and Mr. Farquhar was 
alone; so Mr. Benson had a quiet opportunity of teil- 
lüg the whole storj to the husband before the wife 
came down. Mr. Farquhar was not much surprised, 
though greatlj distressed. The general opinion he 
had always enTertained of Bichard's character had pre-^ 
disposed him to fear, even before the inquiry respecting 
the Insurance shares. But it was still a shock when 
it came, however much it might have been anticipated. 

"What can we do?" said Mr. Benson, as Mr. Far- 
quhar sat gloomily silent. 

'^That is just what I was asking myself. I thin 
I must see Mr. Bradshaw, and try to bring him a litt 
out of this unmerciful frame of mind. That must 
the first thing. Will "you object to accompany me 
once? It seems of particular consequence that 
should subdue his obduracy before the afiair 
wind." 

"I will go* with you willingly. But I belle 
rather serve to irritate Mr. Bradshaw; he is rem 
of thiDga he has said to me formerly, and whi 
tbinka he is bound to acl w^ Vo* ^qv^^-s^t. 
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walk witii you to the door, and wait for you (if you 'II 
allow Hie) in the street. I want to know how he is 
to-day, both bodily and mentally; for indeed, Mr. 
Farqnhar, I should not have been surprised last night 
if he had dropped down dead, so terrible was his 
strain upon himself." 

Mr. Benson was left at the door as he had desired, 
while Mr. Farquhar went in. ^ 

"Oh, Mr. Farquhar, what is the matter?" ex- 
claimed the girls, running to him. "Mamma sits cry- 
ing in the old nursery. We believe she has been there 
all night. She will not teil ns what it is, nor let us 
be with her; and papa is locked up in his room, and 
won't even answer us when we speak, though we 
know he is up and awake, for we heard him tramping 
about all night." 

"Let me go up to him!" said Mr. Farquhar. 

"He won't let you in. It will be of no use." 
But in spite of what they said, he went up; and, to 
their surprise, after hearing who it was, their father 
opened the door, and admitted their brother-in-law. 
He remained with Mr. Bradshaw about half an hour, 
and then came into the dining-room, where the two 
girls stood hüddled over the Are, legectÄft.^^ o^^^^s^r 
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tasted breakfast behind them; and, writiDg a 
lines, he desired them to take bis note up to 
mother, saying that it would comfort her a little^ 
that he should send Jemima, in two or three b 
with the babj — perhaps to rexnain some dajs 
them. He bad no time to teil them more; Jei 
would. 

He left them, and rejoined Mr. Benson. *^i 
home and breakfast with me. I am ofif to Lond 
an bour or two, and must epeak with you first." 

On reaching bis house, he ran up-stairs tc 
Jemima to breakfast aJone in her dressing-room 
returned in five minutes or less. 

"Now I can teil jpu about it," said he. " 
my way dearly to a certain point. We must pr 
Dick and bis father meeting just now, or all ho 
Dick's reformation is gone for ever. His father 
hard as the nether mill-stone. He has forbidde 
his kouse/' 

"Forbidden 70U!" 

"Yes; because I would not give up Dick as i 

I7 lost and bad; and because I said I should r 

to London with the clerk, and fairlj teil Den: 

{he 'ß a Scotchman, and a maü c>\ ^^ü^^ ^^dl^ W 
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the real State of the case. Bj the way, we must not 
saj a Word to the clerk; oth^wise he will expect an 
answ^, ^nd make put all sorts of inferences for him-' . 
seif, from the unsatisfactory reply he must have. Den- 
nison will be upon honour — will see every side of 
the case — will know you refuse to prosecute; the 
Company of which he is manager are no losers. Well! 
when I Said what I thought wise, of all this — when 
I spoke as if my course were a settled and decided 
thing, the grim old man asked me if he was to be an 
automaton in his own house. He assured me he had 
no feeling for Dick — all the time he was shaking 
like an aspen ; in short, repeated much the same things 
he must have said to you last night. However, I de- 
fied him; and the consequence is, I 'm forbidden the 
house, and, what is more, he says he will not come to 
the office while I remain a partner." 

"What shall you do?" 

" Send Jemima and the baby. There 's nothing 
like a young child for bringing people round to a 
healthy State of feeling; and you don't know what Je- 
mima is, Mr. Benson! No! though youVe known her 
from her birth. If she can't comfort her mother, and 
if tbe babf can't steal into her g;twv^\«>ftv^^'' ^ ^^^=^'^^ 
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why — I don't know what you may do to me. I shal 
teil Jemima all, and trust to her wit and wisdom t 
work at this end, while I do my best at the other." 

"Richard is abroad, is not he?" 

"He will be in England to-morrow. I mnst cate 
him somewhere; biit that I can easily do. The dif£ 
cult point will be, what to do with him — what t 
say to him, when I find him. He must give np hi 
partnership , that 's clear. I did not teil his father sc 
but I am resolved upon it. There shall be n 
tampering with the honour of the firm to whieh 
belong." 

"But what will become of him?" asked Mr. Ben 
son, anxiously. 

"1 do not yet know. But, for Jemima*s sake — 
for his dear old father's sake — I will not leave hit 
adrift. I will find him some occupation as clear fror 
temptation as I can. I will do all in my power. An« 
he will do much better, if he has any good in him, a 
a freer agent, not cowed by his father into a want c 
individuality and self-respect. I believe I must dis 
miss you, Mr. Benson," said he, looking at his watch 
"I have to explain all to my wife, and to go to tha 
Clerk, You shall hear Irom m^ m ^ ^«^ ^x v«^^ 
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Mr. Benson half envied the jounger man's elasti- 
mtj- of mind, and power of acting promptly. He hira- 
self feit as if he wanted to sit down in his quiet study, 
and think over the revelations and events of the last 
twenty-four hours. It made him dizzy even to follow 
Mr. Farquhar's plans, as he had briefly detailed them; 
and some solitude and consideration would be required 
before Mr. Benson could decide upon their justice and 
wisdom. He had been much shocked by the dis- 
covery of the overt act of guilt which Richard had 
perpetrated, low as his opinion of that young man had 
been for some time; and the consequence was, that he 
feit depressed, and unable to rally for the next few 
days. He had not even the comfort of his sister's 
sympathy, as he feit bound in honour not to teil her 
anything; and she was lijpkily so much absorbed in 
fiome household contest with Sally that she did not 
notice her brother's quiet languor. 

Mr. Benson feit that he had no right at this i;ime 
to intrude into the house which he had been once ta- 
citly 'forbidden. If he went now to Mr. Bradshaw's 
without being asked, or sent for, he thought it would 
seem like presuming on his knowledge of the hidden 
disgrace of one of the family. Te\,\i^\o^%^^^^ ^ 
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he knew that Mr. Farquhar must be writing aknos 
daily to Jemima, and he wanted to hear what he wa 
doing. The fourth day after her husband's departur 
she came, within half an hoiir after the ppst-deliverj 
and asked to speak to Mr. Benson alone. 

She was in a State of great agitation, and hw 
evidently been crying very much. 

"Oh, Mr. Benson!"' said she, "will you conw 
with me, and teil papa this sad news about Dick 
Walter has written me a letter at last, to say h( 
has found him — he could not at first; but now i 
seems that, the day before yesterday, he heard o 
an accident which had happened to the Dove^ 
ooach; it was overturned — two passengers killed 
and several badly hurt. Walter says we ought U 
be thankfal, as he is, that Dick was not killed 
He says it was such a relief to him on going t( 
the place — the little inn nearest to where th< 
coaoh was overturned — to find that Dick was onlj 
severely injured; not one of those who wai 
killed. But it is a terrible shock to us all. W< 
had had no more dreadful fear to lessen the shock 
mamma is quite unfit for anything, and we none o 
US dare to teil papa." JemVma Yä^ V^t'^ ^^^V. Ic 
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keep down her sobs thus far, and now thej over- 
mastered her. 

"How is your father? I have wanted to hear 
every day," asked Mr. Beneon, tenderly. 

''It was careless of me not to come and teil you; 
but, indeed, \ have had so much to do. Mamma would 
not go near him. He has said something which she 
8eem8 as if she could not forgive. Because he came 
to meals, she would not. She has almost lived in the 
norsery; taking out all Dick's dld playthings, and 
what clothes of his were left, and turning them over, 
and crying over them." 

^'Then Mr. Bradshaw has joined you again; I was 
afraid, from what Mr. Farquhar said, he was going 
to isolate himself from you all?" 

"I wifih he had," said Jemima, crying afresh. "It 
would have been more natural than the way he has 
gone on; the only difference from his usual habits is, 
that he has never gone near the oMce, or eise he has 
come to meals just as usual, and talked just as usual; 
and even done what I never knew him do before, 
tried to make jokes — all in order to show us how 
little he cares." 

^^Doeß he not go out at allV 
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"Only in the garden. I am sure he doe 
after all; he must care; he cannot shake off c 
in this way, though he thinks he can; and that 
me so afraid of telling him of this accident. W; 
come, Mr. Benson?" 

He ne.eded no other word. He went with 1: 
she rapidly threaded her way thron gh the by-f 
When they reached the house, she went in y 
knocking, and putting her husband's lettei 
Mr. Benson's hand, she opened the door of her f 
room, and saying — "Papa, here is Mr. Be 
left them alone. 

Mr. Benson feit nervously incapable of kn 
what to do, or to say. He had surprised Mr. 
shaw sitting idly over the fire — gazing dr 
into the embers. But he had started up, and 
his chair to the table, on seeing his visitor; 
after the first necessary words of politeness 
over, he seemed to expect him to open the c 
sation. 

"Mrs. Farquhar has asked me," said Mr. 

son, plunging into the subject with a trei 

heart, "to teil you about a letter she has re 

from her husband;" be stoi^^eOi \ot wv ybsX»: 
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he feit "that he did not get nearer the real difficulty, 
and yet could not teil the best way of approach- 
ing it. 

"She need not have given you that trouble. I 
am aware of the reason of Mr. Farquhar's absence. 
I entirely disapprove of his conduct. He is regardless 
of my wishes; and disobedient to the commands 
which, as my son-in-law, 1 thought he would have 
feit bound to respect. If there is any more agreeable 
snbject that you can introduce, I shall be glad to hear 
you, Sir." 

"Neither you, nor I, must think of what we like 
to hear or to say. You must hear what concerns 
your son." 

"I have disowned the young man who was my 
son," replied he, coldly. 

"The Dover coach has been overturned," said 
Mr. Benson, stimulated into abruptness by the icy 
sternness of the father. But, in a flash, he saw what. 
lay below that temble assumption of indifFerence.. 
Mr. Bradshaw glanced up in his face one look of 
agony — and then went grey-pale; so livid that 
Mr. Benson got up to ring the bell in aflfrig|ht.^ but 
Mr, Bradßhaw motioned to liim to öVt a^^Ä^» 
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"Oh! I have been too sudden, Sir — He is alive, 
he is alive!" he exclaimed, as he saw the ashy face 
working in a vain attempt to speak; but the poor Ups 
(so wooden, not a minute ago) went working on and 
on, as if Mr. Benson's words did not sink down .into 
Ihe mind, or reach the understanding. Mr. Benson 
went hastily for Mrs. Farquhar. 

"Oh, Jemitna!" said he, "I have done it so 
badly — I have been so cniel — he is veiy ill, I 
fear — bring watef, brandy — "- and he returned with 
all speed into the room. Mr. Bradshaw — the great^ 
strong, iron man — lay back in his chair in a swoon, 
a fit. 

"Fetch my mother, Mary. Send for the doctor, 
Elizabeth,'' said Jemima, rushing to her father. 
She and Mr. Benson did all in their power to 
restore him. Mrs. Bradshaw forgot all her vows 
o! estrangement from the dead^like husband, wha 
might never speak to her, or hear her again, and 
bitterly accused herseif for cvery angry word she 
had spoken against him during these last few miserable 
days. 

Before the doctor came, Mr. Bradshaw had opened 
Iu8 eyes and partially tä\Y\e^, ^>i)Rö\x^ \!ä €<2SQsst 
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did not, or could not speak. He looked stinick 
down into old age. His eyes were sensible in their 
expression, but had the dim glaze of many years of 
life npon them. His lower jaw feil from his iipper 
one, giving a look of nielancholy depression to the 
face, althongh the lips hid the unclosed teeth. But 
he ansi^ered correctly (in monosyllables , it Is true) 
all the questions which the doctor chose to ask. 
And the medical man was not so much impressed 
with the serious character of the seizure as the family, 
who knew all the hidden mystery behind, and had 
Seen their father lie for the first time with the 
precursor aspect of death upon his face. Rest, 
watching, and a little medicine were what the doctor 
prescribed; it was so slight a prescription, for 
what had appeared to Mr. Benson so serious an 
attack, that he wished to foUow the medical man 
out of the room to make further inquiries, and learn 
the real opinion which he thought must lurk behind. 
But as he was following the doctor, he — they all 
"^ were aware of the effort Mr. Bradshaw was 
making to rise, in order to arrest Mr. Benson's depar- 
ture. He did stand up, supporting himself with 
fiflß hand on the table ^ for bis lega a\iOcJ\L mtärtc \^ssi., 
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Mr. Benson came back instantly to the spot where 
he was. For a moment, it seemed as if he had not 
the right command of his voice: but at last he said, 
with a tone of humble, wistful entreaty, which was 
very touching: 

"He is alive, Sir, is he not?" 

"Yes, Sir — indeed he is; he is only hurt. He 
is sure to do well. Mr. Farquhar is with him," said 
Mr. Benson, almost unable to speak for tears. 

Mr. Bradshaw did not remove his eyes from 
Mr. Benson's face for more than a minute after his 
question had been answered. He seemed as though 
he would read his very soul, and there see if he spoke 
the truth. Satisfied at last, he sank slowly into 
his chair; and they were silent for a little space, 
waiting to perceive if he would wish for any further 
Information just tlien. At length he put his hands 
slowly together in the clasped attitude of prayer, and 
Said — "Thank God!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

If Jemima allowed herseif now and then to imagine 
that one good would result from the discovery of 
Richard's delinquency, in the retiirn of her father and 
Mr. Benson to something of their old understanding and 
their old intercourse — if this hope üuttered thron gh 
her mind, it was doomed to disappointment. Mr. Ben- 
son would have been most happy to go, if Mr. Brad- 
shaw had sent for him; he was on the watch for what 
might be even the shadow of such an invitation — but 
nono came. Mr. Bradshaw, on his part, would have 
been thoroughly glad if the wilful seclusion of his pre- 
sent life could have been broken by the occasional 
Visits of the old friend whom he had once forbidden 
the house; but this prohibition having passed his lips, 
he stubbornly refused to do anything which might be 
construed into unsaying it. Jemima was for some 
time in despair of his ever returning to the office, or 
resuming his old habits of business. He had evidently 
ibreatened as much to her husiband. MV VJpäX. ^«asssssa» 
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could do was to turn a deaf ear to every allus 
this menace, which he threw out from time tc 
evidently with a view to see if it had Struck 
enough into her husband's mind for him to ha 
peated it to his wife. If Mr. Farquhar had na: 
' — if it was known only to two or three to have 
but for one half hour even, his resolution — Mr. 
shaw could have adhered to it, without any othe 
ßon than the maintenance of what he called consis 
but which was in fact doggedness. Jemima wa£ 
thankful that her mother was absent, and gc 
nurse her son. If she had been at home, she 
have entreated and implored her husband to fal 
into his usual habits, and would have ßhown i 
dread of his being as good as his word, that he 
have been compelled to adhere to it by the ver; 
sequence affixed to it. Mr. Farquhar had hard 
as it was, in passing rapidly enough between tl 
places — attending to his business at Eccleston 
deciding, comforting, and earnestly talking, in Ric 
sick-room. During an absence of his, it was 
Bary to apply to one of the partners on some : 
of importance; and accordingly, to Jemima's 
jojr, Mr, Watson came "ol^ «LtiOi «i^V^^^ \\ \äx \»äö: 
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well enough. to see him on business? Jemima carried 
in this inquiry literally; and ^the hesitating answer 
which her father gave was in the affirmative. It wa« 
not long before she saw him leave the house, accom- 
panied by the faithful old clerk; and when he met her 
at dinner, he made no ailusion to his morning visitor, 
or to his subsequent going out. But from that time 
forwards he went regularly to the office. He received 
all the information about Dick's accident, and his pro- 
gress towards recovery, in perfect silence, and in as 
indifferent a manner as he could assume; but yet he 
lingered about the family sitting-room every morning 
until the post had come in which brought all letters 
from the south. 

When Mr. Farquhar at last returned to bring the 
news of Dick's perfect convalescence, he resolved to 
teil Mr. Bradshaw all that he had done and arranged, 
for his son's future career; but, as Mr. Farquhar told 
Mr. Benson afterwards, he could not really say if Mr. 
Bradshaw had attended to one word that he said. 

"Kely upon it," said Mr. Benson, "he has not 

only attended to it, but treasured up every expression 

you have used." 

''Well, I tried to get Bome 0"p\Ä\otVvOT %v^^ ^^ ^sass^- 

VI* 
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tion, out of him. I had not muoh hope of the latter$ 
I mnst owB ; but I thought he would have said wh,ethe# 
I had done wisejy or not in procuring that Glasgow 
Situation for Dick — that hß would, perhapa» have 
been indignant at my pusting him from the partnership 
80 entirely on my owb responsibility." 

^'How did Richard take it?" 

^' Oh, nothing could exceed his penitence« U one 
had never heard of the prove?b, 'When the devil waa 
sick, the devil a mpnk would be,' I shiould have had 
greater faith in him; or if he had had more strength 
of character to begin with, or more reality and le&a 
outward appearance of good principle instiUed into 
him. However, this Glasgow situatiOij is the very 
thing; clear, defined duties, no great trust reposod in 
him, a kind and watchful head^ and introductions to a 
better class of associates than I fancy he has ever been 
thrown amongst before. For, you know, Mr. Brad-^ 
C^haw dreaded all intimacies for his son, and wanted 
him to eschew all society beyond his own family — 
would never aUow him to ask a friend home. Beally, 
^hen I think of the unnatural life Mr. Bradshaw ex- 
pected him to lead, I get into charity with him, and 
I^ave hopes. By the way, Yiave 'yow. «^^t «vsä^ä^ää^Ssn 
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persoading bis mother to send Leonard to school? He 
may run Üie same risk from Isolation as Dick: not be 
able to choose his cotepanions wiselj when he grows 
tip, bHt be too much overcome by tbe excitement of 
Society to be very discreet as to who are his associates. 
Have you spoken to her about my plan?" 

"YesI bnt to no ptirpose. I cannot say that she 
wonld even admit an argument on the sabjeet. She 
seemed to have an iiivincible repugnance to the idea 
of exposing him to the remarks of other boys on his 
))eciiliar position.** 

"They need hever know of it. Besides, sooner or 
later, he mubt step out of his narrow circle, and en- 
connter retnark and sco^n." 

**True/' Said Mr. Benson, mournftiily. "And you 
may depend npon it, if it really is the best for Leon- 
ard, she will come round to it by-and-by. It is almost 
extraordinary to see the way in which her eamest and 
most unselfish devotion to this boy's real Weifare 
leads her to ri^t and wise conclusions." 

^^I wish I could tarne her so äs to let me meet her 
as a friend. Since the baby was born, she comes to 
See Jemima. My wife teils me, that she sits aUd holds 
// soft in her arms, and talks to Vt «a \lV«t N^\isAfc ^-o^ 
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went out to the little Infant. Bat if sbe hears a stränge 
footstep on the stair, what Jemima calls the 'wild* 
animal look' comes back into her eyes, and she steals 
away like some frightened creature. With all that she 
has done to redeem her character, she should not be 
so timid of Observation." 

"You may well say 'with all that she has done!' 
We of her own household hear little or nothing of 
what she does. If she wants help, she simply teils iis 
how and why, but if not — perhaps because it is some 
relief to her to forget for a time the scenes of sufiering 
in which she has been acting the part of comforter, 
and perhaps because there always was a shy, sweet 
reticence about her — we never should know what she 
is and what she does , except from the poor people them- 
selves, who would bless her in words if the very thought 
of her did not choke them with tears. Yet, I do as- 
sure you, she passes out of all this gloom, and makes 
sunlight in our house. We are never so cheerful as 
when she is at home. She always had the art of dif- 
fusing peace, but now it is positive cheerfulness. And 
about Leonard; I doubt if the wisest and most thought-» 
ful schoolmaster could teach half as much directly, as 
biB mother does unconsciou&ly aw^Vtv^\t^^^X'^ ^-s^-^-^ kour 
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that he is with her. Her nohle, humhle, pious endu- 
rance of the consequences of what was wrong in her 
early life, seems expressly fitted to act upon him, 
whose Position is (unjustly, for he has done no härm) 
so similar to hers." 

"Well! I suppose we must leave it alone for the 
present. You will think me a hard practical man when 
I own to you, that all I expect from Leonard's re- 
maining a home-bird is that, with such a mother, it 
will do him no härm. At any rate, remember my 
offer is the same for a year — two years hence, as 
now. What does she look forward to making him 
into, finally?" 

"I don't know. The wonder comes into my mind 
sometimes; but never into hers, I think. It is part of 
her character — part perhaps of that which made her 
what she was — that she never looks forward, and 
seldom back. The present is enough for her." 

And so the conversation ended. When Mr. Benson 
repeated the substance of it to his sister, she mused 
awhile, breaking out into an occasional whistle (al<* 
though she had cured herseif of this habit in a great 
measure), and at last she said: 

^^Now, do joa Inow, I never Aäl^Öl ^q^t^\^\ «ss^ 
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yet I 'm angry with Mr. Farquhar for getting him out 
of the partnership in such a summary way. I oan't 
get over it, even though he has ofifered to send Leonard 
to school. And here he 's reigning lord-paramount at 
the Office! As if you, Thurstan, weren't as well ahle 
to teach him as any schoolmaster in England! But I 
should not mind that afifront, if I were not sorry to 
ihink of Dick (though I never could abide him) labour- 
ing away in Glasgow for a petty salary of nobody 
knows how little, while Mr. Farquhar is taking halves, 
instead of thirds, of the profits here!" 

But her brother could not teil her — and even 
Jemima did not know, tili long afterwards — that the 
portion of income which would have been Dick*s as a 
junior partner, if he had remained in the business, was 
carefuliy laid aside for him by Mr. Farquhar; to be 
delivered up, with all its accumulated interest, when 
the prodigal should have proved bis penitence by bis 
conduct. 

When Buth had no call upon her time, it was in- 

deed a holiday at Chapel-house. She threw off as 

much as she could of the care and the sadness in 

which she had been sharing; and returned fresh and 

helpfal, restdy io go about m Yvec äo\v^ q^v^x. ^«^^ wsä 
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fill np every measure of service, and heap it with the 
fragrance of her own sweet nature. The delicate mend- 
iog, that the eider women could no longer see to do, 
was put by for Ruth's swift and nimble fingers. The 
occasional copying, or patient writing to dictatiota, that 
gave rest to Mr. Benson's weary spine, was done by 
her with sunny alacrity. But, most of all, Leonard*» 
heart rejoiced when bis mother came hotne. Then 
came the quiet confidence, the tender exchange of love, 
the happy walks from which he retumed stronger and 
stronger — going from strength to strength as bis 
mother led the way* It was well, as they saw now, 
that the great shock of the disclosure had taken place 
when it did. She, for her part, wondered at her own 
cowardliness in having even striven to keep back the 
tnith from her child — the truth that was so certain 
to be made clear, sooner or later, and which it was 
only owing to God*s mercy that she was alive to en- 
counter with him, and, by so encountering, shield and 
give him good courage. Moreöver, in her secret heart, 
she was thankfal that all occurred while he was yet 
too young to have much curiosity as to bis father. If 
an unsatisüed feeling of this kind occasionally stole 
into bis tnind, at any rate she n6vcT\ie«t^ «^tq otl^c^^- 
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sion of it; for the past was a sealed book between 
'them. And so, in the brlghi sirength of good endea- 
Your, the days went on, and grew again to months 
and years. 

Perhaps one little circumstance which occurred 
during this time had scarcely extemal importance 
enough to be called an event; but in Mr. Benson*s 
mind it* took rank as such. One day, about a year 
after Richard Bradshaw had ceased to be a partner in 
bis father's house, Mr. Benson encountered Mr. Far- 
quhar in the street, and heard from bim of the cre- 
ditable and respectable mann er in which Richard was 
conducting himself in Glasgow, where Mr. Farquhar 
had lately been on busin ess. 

''1 am determined to teil bis father of this,'' said 
he; ''I think bis family are far too obedient to bis tacit 
Prohibition of all mention of Richard's name." 

*' Tacit Prohibition?" inquired Mr. Benson. 

"Oh! I dare say I use the words in a wrong sense 
for the correctness of a scbolar; but what I mean is, 
that he made a point of immediately leaving the room 
if Richard's name was mentioned; and did it in so 
marked a manner, that by degrees they understood 
tbat it was their fatber*8 deBit^ >Xv^\. V^ ^^\)lVL ^«^ver 
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be alluded to ; which was all ver j well as long as there 
was nothing pleasant to be said about him; but to« 
night I am going there, and shall take good care he 
does not escape me before I have told him all I have 
heard and observed about Richard. He will never be 
a hero of virtue, for bis education has drained him of 
all moral courage; but with care, and the absence of 
aU strong temptation for a time, he will do very well; 
nothing to gratify paternal pride, but certainly nothing 
to be ashamed of." 

It was on the Sunday after this that the little cir- 
cumstance^to which I have alluded took place. 

During the afternoon Service, Mr. Benson became 
aware that the large Bradshaw pew was no longer un- 
occupied. In a dark corner Mr. Bradshaw's white head 
was to be seen, bowed down low in prayer. When last 
he had worshipped there, the hair on that head was 
iron-grey, and even in ptayer he had stood erect, with 
an air of conscious righteousness sufficient for all bis 
wants, and even some to spare with which to judge 
others. Now, that white and hoary head was never 
uplifted; part-of bis unobtrusiveness might, it is true, 
be attributed to the uncomfortable feeling which was 
Sure to attend any open withdrawol oi ^^ ^^^^^x^iüvss^ 
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he had once made, never to enter the chapel in v^ich 
Mr. Benson was minister again; and, as sach it feeling 
was natural to all men, and especialiy to such a one 
as Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Benson instmctively respected 
it, and passed out of the chapel with his hons^old, 
without ever directing his regards to th« obscnre place 
where Mr. Bradshaw still remained immovahle. 

From this day Mr. Benson feit sure that the cid 
friendly feeling existed once more between them, el- 
though some time might elapse before any circum- 
stance gave the signal for a renewal of their inter- 
course. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OhD people teil of certain jears when typhus fever 
swept oyer the countrj like a pestilence; yoars that 
bring back the remembrance of deep sorrow — refusing 
to be oomforted — to many a household; and which 
tbose whose beloved passed through the fiery time nn« 
scatbed, ahrink from Fecalling: for great and tremulous 
was the anxiety — miserable the constant watching for 
evil Symptoms; and beyond the threshold of home a 
dense doud of depression hung over society at largc. 
It seemed as if the alarm was proportionate to the 
preyions light-heartedness of fancied seeurity — and in« 
deed it was so; for, since the days of King Belshazzar, 
the solemn decrees of Doom have ever seemed most 
terrible when they awe into süence the merry revellers 
of life. So it was this year to which I come in the 
progresa of my story. 

The Summer had been unusually gorgeous. Some 
had complained of the steaming heat, but others heul 
pointed to the lush Fegetation , wHch y^ä» ^toVoä^ «cä. 
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luxuriant. The early autumn was wet and cold, but 
people did not regard it, in contemplation of some 
proud rejoicing of the nation, which filled every news- 
paper and gave food to every tongne. In Eccleston 
these rejoicings were greater than in most places; for, 
by the national triumph of arms, it was supposed that 
a new market for the staple manufacture of the place 
would be opened; and so the trade, which had for a 
year or twö been languishing, would now revive with 
redoubled vigour. Besides these legitimate coases of 
good spirits, there was the rank excitement of a comiog 
election, in consequence of Mr. Donne having accepted 
a Government office, procured for him by one of bis 
influential relations. This time, the Cranworths roused 
themselves from their magnificent torpor of security in 
good season, and were going through a series of 
pompous and ponderous hospitalities, in order to bring 
back the Eccleston voters to their allegiance. 

While the town was füll of these subjects by tums 
— now thinking and speaking of the great revival of 
trade — now of the chances of the election, as yet 
some weeks distant — now of the balls at Cranworth 
Court^ in which Mr. Cranworth had daneed with all 
tbe beUea of the shopociac^ o\ '^^^'eXwi — v^^sst^ 
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came creeping, creeping, in hidden, slimy courses, 
the terrible fever — that fever which is never utterly 
banished from tbe sad haunts of vice and misery, but 
lives in such darkness, like a wild beast in tbe recesses 
of bis den. It bad begun in tbe low Irisb lodging- 
bouses; bat tbere it was so common it excited little 
attention. Tbe poor creatures died almost witbout tbe 
attendance of tbe unwarned medical men, wbo received 
tbeir first notice of tbe spreading plague from tbe Ro- 
man Gatbolic priests. 

Before tbe. medical men of Eccleston bad bad tirae 
to meet togetber and consult, and compare tbe know- 
ledge of tbe fever wbicb tbey bad severally gained, it 
had, like tbe blaze of a fire wbicb bad long smouldered, 
bnrst fortb in many places at once — not merely 
among ibe loose-living and vicious, but among tbe 
decently poor — nay, even among tbe well-to-do and 
respectable. And, to add to tbe borror, like all similar 
pestilences, its course was most rapid at. first, and was 
fatal in tbe great majority of cases — bopeless from 
tbe beginning. Tbere was a cry, and tben a deep si- 
lence, and tben rose tbe long wail of tbe survivors. 

A portion of tbe Infirmary of tbe town was added 
to ibat already aet apart for a ie^ex 'ww^s ^^ vjoöS^kö. 
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were carried thither at once, wheneyer it was posaible, 
in Order io prevent the spread of infection; and on 
that lazaar-house was concentrated all the medical 
skill and force of the place. 

But when one of the physicians had died, in con« 
sequence of his attendance — when the cnstomarj staff 
of matrons and nurses had been swept off in two dajs 
— and the nurses belonging to the Infirmarj had 
shrunk from being drafted into the pestilential fever« 
ward — when high wages had failed to tempt anj to 
what, in their panic, they considered as certain death 

. — when the doctors stood aghast at the swift mortality 
among the untended sufierers, who were dependent 
only on the care of the most ignorant hirelings, too 
brutal to recognise the solemnity of Death (all this had 
happened within a week from the ürst acknowledgment 
of tlie presence of the plague) — Buth came one day, 
with a quieter step than usual, into Mr. Benson's 
study, and told him she wanted to speak to him for a 
few minutes. 

"To be sure, my dear! Sit down!" said he; for 
she was standing and leaning her head against the 
chimney-piece, idly gaziog into the fire. She went on 

afandiag tberOy as if sKe Yiad Tiot\i^«t^\cÄ^^x^\^&Ä. 
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it was a few moments before she began to speak. Then 
she Said: 

'•I want to teil you, that I have been this morning 
and offered myself as matron to the fever-ward while 
it is so füll. They have accepted me; and I am going 
this evening." 

"Oh, Buth! I feared, this; 1 saw your look this 
morning as we spoke of this terrible illness." 

"Why do you say 'fear,' Mr. Benson? You your- 
seif have been with John Harrison, and old Betty, 
and many others, I dare say, of whom we have not 
heard." 

''But this is so different! in such poisoned air! 
among such malignant cases! Have you thought and 
weighed it enough, Ruth?" 

She was quite still for a moment, but her eyes 
grew füll of tears. At last she said, very softly, with 
a kind of still solemnity: 

"Yes! I have thought, and I have weighed. But 
through the very midst of all my fears and thoughts 
I have feit that I must go." 

The remembrance of Leonard was present in both 
their minds; but for a few moments longer they neither 
of them spoke. Then ßuth said: 
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^'I believe I have no fear. That is a great pre- 
servative, they say. At anj rate, if I have a little 
natural shrinking, it is quite gone when I remember 
that I am in Grod's hands ! Oh, Mr. Benson,** continued 
she, breaking out into the irrepressible tears — 
"Leonard, Leonard!" 

And now it was his tum to speak out the brave 
words of faith. 

"Poor, poor mother!'* said he. ^'Bat be of good 
heart. He, too, is in God's hands. Think what a 
flash of time only will sepcurate you from him, if yqn 
should die in this work!" 

"But he — but he — it will be long to him, Mr. 
Benson! He will be alonel" 

"No, Ruth, he will not. God and all good men 
will watch over him. But if you cannot still this agony 
of fear as to what will become of him, you onght not 
to go. Such tremulous passion will predispose you 
to take the fever." 

"I will not be afraid," she replied, lifting up her 
face, over which a bright light shone, as of God's ra- 
diance. "I am not afraid for myself. I will not be 
so for my darling." 
After a little pause, llaery \>ft%«ci Vi «ct^sst^^ ^^ 
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manner of her going, and to speak about the length 
of time that she might be absent on her temporarj 
duties. In talking of her return, they assiimed it to 
l>e certain, although the exact time when was to them 
unknown, and would be dependent entirely on the du- 
ration of the fever; but not the lese, in their secret 
bearts, did they feel where alone the issue lay. Ituth 
was to communicate with Leonard and Miss Faith 
through Mr. Benson alone, who insisted on bis deter- 
-mination to go every erening to the hospital to learn 
the prooeedings of the day, and the State of Rath's 
health. 

"It is not alone on your account, my dear! There 
may be many sick people of whom, if I can give no 
other comfort, I can take intelligence to their friends." 

All was settled with grave composare; yet still 
Ruth lingered, as if nerving herseif up for some efifort. 
At length she said, with a faint smile upon her pale 
face: 

"I believe I am a great coward. I stand here talk- 
ing because I dread to teil Leonard." 

"You must not think of it," exclaimed he. "Leave 
it to me. It is sure to unnerve you." 

^'Imust think oi it I sball hove seVl-<ioii\xQ^ ««vws.^ 
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in a minute to do it calmly — to speak hopefully. "For 
only think," continued she, smiling through the tears 
that would gather in her eyes, "wbat a comfort the 
remembrance of the last few words may be to the poor 
feliow, if — " The words were choked, but she smiled 
bravely on. ^^No!" said she, "that must be done; 
but perhaps you will spare me one thing — will you 
teil Aunt Faith? I suppose I am very weak, but, 
knowing that I must go, and not knowing what may 
be the end, I feel as if I could not bear to resist en- 
treaties just at last. Will you teil her, Sir, while I 
go to Leonard?" 

Silently he consented, and the two rose up and 
came forth, calm and serene. And calmly and gentlj 
did Kuth teil her boy of her purpose; not daring even 
to use any unaccustomed tenderness of Toice or gesture, 
lest, by so doing, she should alarm him unnecessariljr 
as to the result. She spoke hopefully, and bade him 
be of good courage; and he caught her bravery, though 
his, poor boy! had root rather in bis ignorance of the 
actual imminent danger than in her deep faith. 

When he had gone down, Buth began to arrange 

her dress. When she came down-stairs she went intö 

/-Äe old famiUar gardeu and gaV\xftT^^ «^ ^^^^^gs^ ^^.\!oä 
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last lingering autumn flowers — a few roses and 
the like. 

Mr. Benson had tutored his sister well; and al- 
though Miss Faith's face was swollen with crying, she 
spoke witb almost exaggerated cbeerfulness to Ruth. 
Indeed, as they all stood at tbe front door, making- 
believe to bave careless notbings to say, jüst as at an , 
ordinary leave-taking, you would not have guessed the 
strained. chords of feeling there were in eacb heart. 
They lingered on, the last rays of the setting sun fall- 
ing on tbe group. Ruth once or twice had roused 
herseif to the pitch of saying "Good-by," but when 
her eye feil on Leonard she was forced to hide the 
quivering of her lips, and conceal her trembling mouth 
amid the bunch of roses. 

"They won't let you have your flowers, I'm 
afraid," said Miss Benson. "Doctors so often object 
to the smell." 

"No; perhaps not," said Ruth, burriedly. "I did 
not think of it. I will only keep tbis one rose. Here, 
Leonard, darling!" She gave tbe rest to bim. It was 
her farewell; for baving now no veil to hide her emo- 
tion, she summoDed all her bravery Iot oxä ^w"Cyw^ 
smi/e, and, ßtmlingj turned away. "B^xX. a\ife ^«^^ ^^"^ 
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look back from the street, just from the last point at 
which the door could be seen, and catching a glimpse 
of Leonard atanding foremofiit on the step, she ran 
back, and he met her half-waj, and mother and chÜd 
spoke never a word in that clo6e embrace. 

''Now, Leonard," said Miss Faith^ ^'be^ a brave 
boy. I feel sure she will coine back to ua beföre verj 
long." 

But ehe was verj near crying herseif; and she 
would haye given way, I believe, if she had not found 
the wholesome outlet of seolding Sally, for expressing 
just the same opinion respecting Buth'a pro«eeding8 as 
she herseif had done not two hours before^ Taking 
what her brother had said to her as a text, she de- 
livered snch a lecture to Sallj on want of faith that 
she was astonished at herseif, and so much affected 
by what she had said that she had to shut the door o| 
communication between the kitchen and the parlour 
pretty hastily, in order to prevent Sally's threatened 
i^eply from weakening her belief in the righteousnesa 
of what Ruth had done. Her words had gone beyond 
her conviction. 

Evening edier evenmg "Nlr, B^täqw went forth to 
gaiD newa of Kuth; aad mg^it «5\.«t x!^^\»V^^<^^-^sKÄÄ 
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with good tidings. The fever, it is true, raged; but no 
plague came nigh her. He said her face was ever 
calm and bright, except when clouded by sorrow as 
ehe gave the accounts of the deaths which oecurred in 
spite of everj care. He said that he had never seen 
her face so fair and gentle as it was now, when she 
was living in the midst of disease and woe. 

One evening Leonard (for they had grown bolder 
as to the infection) accompanied him to the street on 
which the hospital abutted. Mr. Benson left him there, 
and told him to return home; but the boy lingered, 
attracted by the crowd that had gathered, and were 
gazing up intently towards the lighted Windows of the 
hospital. There was nothing beyond that to be seen; 
but the greater part of these poor people had friends 
or relations in that palace of Death, 

Leonard stood and listened. At first their talk 
consisted of vague and exaggerated accounts (if such 
could be exaggerated) of the horrors of the fever. 
Then they spoke of Ruth — of his mother; aiid Leon- 
ard held his breath to hear. 

"They say she has been a greoit Ä\Mi«t^ W!Ä^3öa^ 
tbiB ia her penanaey* quoth one* A.ixä. «ä \ÄQrQMÄ. 
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gasped, before rashing forward to glve the Speaker 
fltraight the lie, an old man spoke: 

''Such a one as her has never been a great sinner; 
nor does she do her work as a penance, bat for the 
love of God, and of the blessed Jesus. She will be 
in the light of God's countenance when you and I will 
be Standing afar off. I teil you, man, when my poor 
wench died, as no one would come near, her head lay 
at that hour on this woman's sweet breast. I could 
feil you," the old man went on, lifting his shaking 
arm, "for calling that woman a great sinner. The 
blessing of them who were ready to perish is upon 
her." 

Immediately there arose a. Glamour of tongues, each 
with some tale of his mother's gentle doings, tili 
Leonard grew dizzy with the beatings of his glad, 
proud heart. Few were aware how much Kuth had 
done; she never spoke of it, shrinking with sweet shy- 
ness from over-much allusion to her own work at all 
times. Her left band truly knew not what her right 
band did; and Leonard was overwhelmed now to hear 
of the love and the reverence with which the poor and 
ontcast had surrounded her. It wcls irrepressible. He 
ßtepped forward witti a ]^tou^ \i^«nÄ%^ «sA \.wi!ööSÄ'^ 
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the old man's arm, who had first spoken, Leonard 
tried to speak; but for an instant he could not, bis 
beart was too fall: tears came before words, but at 
lengtb he managed to say: 

"Sir, I am her son!" 

^'Thoul thou her bairn! God bless jou, lad," said 
an old woman, pnshing through the crowd. "It was 
but last night she kept my child quiet with singing 
psalms the night through. Low and sweet, low and 
sweet, they teil me — tili many poor things were 
hoshed, though they were out of their minds, and had 
not heard psalms this many a year. God in heaven 
bless you, lad!" 

Many other wild , woe-begone creatures pressed 
forward with blessings on Buth's son, while he could 
only repeat: 

"She is my mother." 

From that day forward Leonard walked erect in 
ihe streets ofEccleston, where "many arose and called 
her blessed." 

After some weeks the virulence of the fever abated; 
and the general panic subsided — indeed, a kind of 
fool-hardiness succeeded. To be swtö, m «»wxvä ycl- 
stancea the panic stiü held possesBion ol m^\Tvi\\3ÄX& Xa 
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an exaggerated extent. Bat ihe number oi patiients in 
the hospital was rapidly diminishing, and, ior moDoy, 
those were to be found who cöuld supply Buth's place. 
But to her it was owing that the overwrought fear of 
the town was subdued; it was she who had gone vo- 
luntarily, and, with no thought of greed er gau, right 
iato the very jaws of the fierce disease. She bade the 
inmates of the hospital farewell, and after carefnlly 
submitting herseif to the puriflcation recommended by 
Mr. Davis, the principal surgeon of the place, wbo had 
always attended Leonard, she returned to Mr. Benson's 
just at gloaming time. 

They each vied with the other in the tenderesi cares. 
They hastened tea; they wheeled the sofa to the fire; 
they made her lie down; and to all she submitted with 
the docility of a child; and when the candles eame, 
even Mr. Benson's anxious eye could see no chaage in 
her looks, but that she seemed a little paler. The eyes 
were as füll of spiritual light, the gently parted lipa 
as rosy, and the smile, if more rare, yet as sweet as 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The oext morning, Miss Benson would insist upoa 
making Ruth lie down on the sofa. Ruth longed to 
do many things; to be much more active; but she sub- 
mitted, when she fousd that it would gratifj Miss Faith 
if she remaiued as quiet as if she were really an 
iavalid. 

Leonard sat bj her holding her band. Every now 
and then he looked up from his book, as if to make 
sure that she indeed was restored to bim. He had 
brought her down the flowers which she had given him 
the daj of her departure, and which he had kept in 
water as long as they had any greenness or fragrancey 
and then had carefully dried and put by. She too, 
smiling, had produced the one rose which she had 
earried away to the hospital. Never had the bond be- 
tween her and her boy been drawn so firm and strong. 

Many visitors came this day to the quiet Chapel« 
house. First of all Mrs. Farquhar ap^eare^. Sha lookftd 
verf dlfferent irom the JemimaBradaYiaYr oI^t^^^^^'«» 
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ago. Happiness had called out beauty; the colonring 
of her face was lovely, and vivid as that of an antumn 
day; her beny-red lips scarce closed over the short 
white teeth for her smiles; and her large dark eyes 
glowed and sparkled with daily happiness. They 
Vere softened by a mist of tears as she looked upon 
Buth. 

"Lie still! Don't move! You must be content to- 
day to be waited upon, and nursed! I have just seen 
Miss Benson in the lobby, and had Charge upon Charge 
not to fatigue you. Oh, Ruth! how we all love you, 
how we have you back again! Do you know, I taught 
Bosa to say her prayers as soon as ever you were gone 
to that horrid place, just on purpose that her little in- 
nocent lips might pray for you — I wish you could 
hear her say it — 'Please, dear God, keep Buth safe/ 
Oh, Leonard! are not you proud of your mother?" 

Leonard said "Yes," rather shortly, as if he were 
annoyed that any one eise should know, or even have 
a right to imagine, how proud he was. Jemimawent onr 

"Now, Ruth! I have got a plan for you. Walter 
and I have partly made it; and partly it *s papa's doing. 
i'es, dearl papa has bcien qulte auxious to show bis 
teapect for you. We all 'waiA ^o\x ^^ %q Vi ^^ ^«t 
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Eagle's Crag for this next month, and get streng, and 
have some change in tbat fine air at Abermoutb. I am 
going to take little Rosa there. Papa bas lent it to ns. 
And tbe \9eatber is often very beautiful in November." 

"Tbank you very mucb. It is very tempting; for 
I have been almost longing for some such cbange. I 
eannot teil all at onee wbetber I can go; but I will 
see about it, if you will let me leave it open a little." 

"Oh! as long as you like, so tbat you will but go 
at last. And, Master Leonard! you are to come tpo. 
Now, I know I have you on my side." 

Ruth tbought of tbe place. Her only reluctance 
arose from tbe remembrance of tbat one interview on 
tbe sands. Tbat walk sbe could never go again; but 
bow mucb remained! How mucb tbat would be a 
charming balm and refreshment to her! 

"Wbat bappy evenings we shall have togetber! Do 
you know, I tbink Mary and Elizabeth may perbaps 



come." 



A bright gleam of sunsbine came into tbe room. 
"Look! bow bright and propitious for our plans. Dear 
Ruth, it seems like an omen for tbe future!" 

Almost wbile sbe spoke, Miss Benson entered, 
hnngiDg with her Mr. Grey, tbe recloT ol'Sk^^^^'vwc^ 
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He was an elderly man, short and stoütly-built, witk 
something very formal in bis manner; but any one 
might feel sure of bis steady benevolence wbo noticed 
tbe expression of bis face, and especially of tbe kindly 
black eyes tbat gleamed beneatb bis grey and sbaggy 
eyebrows. Rutb bad seen bim at tbe bospital once or 
twice, and Mrs. Farqubar bad met bim pretty frequently 
in general society. 

"Go and teil your uncle,*' said Miss Benson to 
Leonard. 

"Stop, my boy! I bave just met Mr. Benson in 
tbe Street, and my errand now is to your motber. I 
sbould like you to remain and bear wbat it is; and 
I am sure tbat my business will give tbese ladies" — 
bowing to Miss Benson and Jemima — "so mucb 
pleasure, tbat I need not apologise for entering npon 
it in tbeir presence.'* 

He pulled out bis double eye-glass, saying, witb a 
grave smile: 

"You ran away from us yesterday sp quietly and 

cunningly, Mrs. Denbigb, tbat you were, perbaps, 

not aware tbat tbe Board was sitting at tbat very time, 

«nd trying to form a vote sufficiently expressive of our 

gratitiide to you. Ab CYsaircEiÄSi, \Jcl«^ t'^^^^'^Xä^ \sä 
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to present you with this letter^ which I shall have the 
pleasure of reading." 

With all due empbasis he read« aloud a formal 
letter from the Secretary to the Infirmary, conveying 
a vote of thanks to Ruth. 

The good rector did not spare her one word, from 
date to signature; and then, folding the letter up, he 
gave it to Leonard, sajing: 

"There, Sir! when you are an old man, you may 
read that testimony to your mother's noble conduct 
with pride and pleasure. For, indeed," continued he, 
turning to Jemima, "no words can express the reHef it 
was to US. I speak of the gentlemen composing the 
Board of the Infirmary. When Mrs. Denbigh came 
forward, the panic was at its height, and the alarm of 
course aggravated the disorder. The poor creatures 
died rapidly; there was hardly time to remove the 
dead bodies before others were brought in to occupy 
the beds, so little help was to be pröcured on account 
tof the universal terror; and the morning when Mrs. 
Denbigh offeröd us her. Services, we seemed at the very 
worst. . I shall neyer forget the Sensation of relleC ül 
mjr mind when she told UB wliat sYiä -^to^^^^ ^» ^'^N 
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bat we thonght it rigbt to warn her to the fall ex- 
tent — 

"Nay, Madam," said he, catching a glunpse of 
Ruth's changing colour, "I will spare you any more 
praises. I will only say, if I can be a friend to you, 
or a friend to your child , you may command my poor 
powers to the utmost." 

He got up, and bowing formally, he took bis leave. 
Jemima came and kissed Ruth. Leonard went up- 
stairs to put the precious letter away. Miss Benson 
sat crying heartily in a corner of the room. Ruth 
went to her, and threw her arms round her neck, and 
Said: i 

"I could not teil bim just then. I durst not speak 
for fear of breaking down; but if I have done rigbt, it 
was all owing to you and Mr. Benson. Oh! I wish I 
had Said how the thought first came into my head 
from seeing the things Mr. Benson has done so quietly 
ever since the fever first came amongst us. I could 
not speak; and it seemed as if I was taking those 
praises to myself, when all the time I was feeling how 
little I deserved them — how it was all owing to you." 

"Under God, Ruth," said Miss Benson, speaklng 
ibrough her tears. 



^'Ohl I thiob there is nothing humbles onß so 
much as undue praise. While he was readipg ihat 
letter, I could not help feeling how inanj things I have 
done wrong! Could he know of -^ of what I have 
been?" afiked she, dropping her voice very low. 

"Yes!" ^aid Jemima, "he knew — everybody ii^ 
Eccleston did know — but the remembrance of those 
days is swept away. Miss Benson," she continued, 
for she was anxious to turn the subject, ^'you must be 
on mj side, and persuade Ruth to come toAbermouth 
for a few weeks. I want her and Leonard both to 
come." 

"I'm afraid my brother will think that Leonard 
is missing bis lessons sadly. Just of late we could 
not wonder that the poor child's heart was so füll; but 
he must make haste, and get on all the more for his 
idleness." Miss Benson piqued herseif on, being a dis« 
ciplinarian. . 

''Oh, as for lessons, Walter is so yery anxious that 
you should give way to his superipr wisdom, Buth, 
and let Leonard go to school. He will send him to 
any school you fix upon, according to the mode of Ufe 
you plan for him." 

''I have ao plan,** said Rutti. ^^WiöN^ xä> xäj^äsä 
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of planning. All I can do is to fry and make him 
ready for anything." 

"Well," Said Jemima, "we must talk it over at 
Abermouth; for I am sure you won't refuse to come, 
dearest, dear Ruth! Think of the quiet, sunny days, 
Änd the still evcnings, that we shall have together, 
with little Rosa to tumble about among the fallen 
leaves; and there's Leonard to have his first sight of 
the sea." 

"I do think of it,'* said Ruth, smiling at the happy 
picture Jemima drew. And both smiling at the hope- 
ful prospect before them , they parted — never to meet 
again in life. 

No sooner had Mrs. Farquhar gone than Sally 
burst in. 

"Oh! dear, dear!" said she, looking around her. 
"If I had but kuown that the rector was Coming to 
call, I*d ha* put on the best covers, and the Sunday 
tableclothl You're well enough,'* continued she, sur- 
veying Ruth from head to foot; "you're always trinj 
and dainty in your gowns, though I reckon they cost 
but tuppence a yard, and you*ve a face to set *em off; 
but as for you" (as she turned to Miss Benson), "I 
think fou might ha' had somelVAia^ W^^«^ qtv^^w'Cösj^ 
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pld stufif, if it had odIj been to äo credit to a pa- 
rishioner like me, whom he has known ever sin' mj 
falber was bis clerk," 

" You forget, Sally, I 'bad been making jelly all tbe 
morning. How eould I teil it was Mr. Grey wben 
tbere was a knock at tbe door?'' Miss Benson re- 
plied. 

"You migbt ba' letten me do tbe jelly; I 'se war^ 
rant I cou'd ba' pleased Eutb as well as you. If I 
had but known be was Coming, I'd ba' slipped round 
tbe corner and bougbt ye a neck-ribbon, or summut 
to ligbten ye up. I 'se lotb be sbould tbink I 'm living 
witb Dissenters, tbat don't know bow to keep tbem- 
selves trig and smart," 

"Never mind, Sally; be never tbougbt of me. 
Wbat be came for, was to $ee Butb; and, as you say, 
sbe 's always neat and dainty." 

"Well! I reckon it cannot be belped now; but if 
I buy ye a ribbon, will you promise to wear it wben 
cburch-folks come? for I cannot abide tbe way tbey 
bave of scoffing at tbe Dissenters about tbeir dress." 

"Very well! we'U make tbat bargain," said Miss 
Benson; "and now, Ruth, l'U gö wiW^X.^ ^^-^ '^ 
<^np q( warm jelly." 
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"0hl indeed, Aunt Faith," said Ruth, "I am very 
sorry to balk you; but, if jou're going to treat me as 
an invalid, I am afraid I shall rebel." 

But when she found that Aunt Faith*8 heart was 
set upon it, she submitted very gracioüsly; only 
.dimpling np a little, as she found that sbe must 
consent to lie on the sofa, and be fed, when, in tnith, 
she feit füll of health, with a luxurious eeosalion of 
languor stealing over her now and then, just enough 
to make it very pleasant to thiok of the salt breezes, 
and the sea beauty which awaited her at Abermouth. 

Mr. Davis called in the afternoon, and hisi visit 
was also to Ruth. Mr. and Miss Benson were sltting 
with her in the parlour, and watching her with eön- 
tented love, as she employed herseif in hoüsehold 
sewing, and hopefully spoke about the Abermouth 
plan. 

"Well! so you had our worthy tectot hfeiJe to-<day; 
I am come on somethuag of the same kiad'of errand; 
only I shall spare you the reading of my letter, whi<^ 
m answer for it, he did not. Please to take notice«*' 
said he, putting down a sealed letter, "that I have 
deJiyered you a vote of thanks from my medical bro- 
thers; and open and read \t al ^oxvt \^\«vxtv> ^\^:^\wii(» 
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now, for I want to have a little talk with you on 
mj own behoof. I want to ask you a favour, Mrs. 
Denbigh." 

"A favour!" exclaimed Buth; "what can I-do for 
you? I think I m«iy say I will do it, without hearing 
wh«t it 4s." 

'*Then you're a v«ry impradent woman," replied 
be; "however, 111 take you at your ward. I want 
you to give me your boy." 

«Leonard!" 

"Ay! there it is, you see, Mr. Benson. One 
minute she ii§ as ready as can be, «nd the n^;, she 
looks at me as if I was an ogre!" 

"Perhaps we doti't unders^tand wliat you mean," 
Said Mr. Benson. 

"The thing is tbis. You know I've no cbildren; 
and I ean't say IVe ever fretted over it nmch; but 
my wife has; and whether it is tbat she has iofected 
me, or that I grieve over my good practice going to 
a stranger, when I ought to have had a son to take 
it after me, I don't know; but, of late, IVe got to 
look with covetous ey^s on all healthy boyis, and at 
last I 've settled down my wishes on t|iis Leonard of 
jonrB, Mrs. Denbigh," 
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Huth could not speak; for, even yet, 8he did not 
understand what he meant. He went on: 

"Now, how old is the lad?" He asked Buth, but 
Miss Benson replied: 

"He '11 be twelve next February." 

"Umph! only twelve! He 's tall and old looking 
for bis age. You look young enougb, it is true." 
He Said tbis last sentence as if to bimself, but seeing 
Butb crimson up, be abruptly cbanged bis töne. 

"Twelve, is be! Well, I take bim from now. I 
don't mean tbat I really take bim away fröm you," 
Said he, softening all at once, and becoming grave 
and considerate. "His being your son — the soh öf 
'one wbom I have seen — as I bave seen you, Mrs. 
Denbigb (out and out tbe best nurse I ever met with, 
Miss Benson; and good nurses are tbings we doctors 
know how to value) — his being your son is his 
great recommendation to me; not but wbat tbe lad 
bimself is a noble boy. I sball be glad to leave him 
witb you as long and as mucb as we ean; be could 
not be tied to your apron-string all bis life, you know« 
Only I provide for bis education, subject to your 
consent and good pleasure, and be is bound apprentice 
to me. I, bis guardian, bind \i\m \.q m^^^\l.^ l\i<i first 
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snrgeon'in Ecclestori , be the other who he may; arid 
in process of time he becomes partner, and some day 
or other sncceeds me. Now, Mrs. Denbigh, what 
have you got to saj against this plan? My wife is 
just as füll of it as me. Come! begin with your ob- 
jections. You're not a woman if you have not a 
whole bag-full of them ready to turn out against any 
reasonable proposaJ." 

"I don't know," faltered Euth. "It is so sudden — " 

"It is very, very kind of you, Mr. Davis," Said 
Miss Benson, a little seandalised at Ruth 's non-exr 
pression of gratitude. 

"Pooh! pooh! I '11 answer for it, in the long run, 
I am taking good care of my own interests. Come, 
Mrs. Denbigh, is it a bargain?" 

Now Mr. Benson spoke. 

"Mr. Davis, it is rather südden, as she says. As 
far as 1 ean see, it is the best as well as the kindest 
proposal that could have been made; but I think we 
must give her a little time to think about it." 

"Well, twenty-four hours! Will that do?'* 

Ruth lifted up her head. "Mr. Davis, I am not un- 
grateful because I can't thank you" (she was crying 
wbile she spoke); "let me have a loTlta^X. ^.^ ^qvvkäsx 
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about it. In a fortnight I Tvill make np mj mind. Oh, 
how good you all are!" 

"Verj well. Then this day fortnight — Thursday 
the 28th — you will let me know your decision. Mind ! 
if it's against me, I sha'n't consider it a decision, for 
I 'm determined to carry my point. I 'm not going to 
make Mrs. Denbigh blush, Mr. Benson, by telling yoo, 
in her presence, of all I have obserred abont ber this 
last three weeks, that has raade me sure of the good 
qualities I shall find in this boy of hers. I was watch- 
ing her when she little thonght it. Do you remember 
that night when Hector O'Brien was so furiously de- 
lirious^ Mrs. Denbigh?" 

Ruth went very white at the remembranoe. 

"Why now, look there! how pale she is at the 
very thought of it. And yet, I assure you, ßhe was 
the one to go np and take the piece of glass from him 
which he had broken out of the window for the sole 
purpose of cutting his throat, or the throat of any one 
eise, for that matter. I wish we had some others as 
brave as she is." 

"I thought the great panic was passed awayl" said 
Mr. Benson. 

^^Ajrl the general feeling öl «^wcm \ä towLÖsi ^^vikwc\ 
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bnt, here and tbere, there are as great fools as ever. 
Why, Yfhen I leave here, I am going to see our precious 
member, Mp. Donne — *' 

"Mr. Donne?" said Ruth. 

"Mr. Donne, who lies ill at the Queen's — came 
last week, with the inten tion of canvassing, but was 
too much alarmed bj what he heard of the fever to set 
to work; and, in spite of all bis precautions, he has 
taken it; and you should see the terror they are in at 
the hotel; landlord, landlady, waiters, servants — all; 
Ihere 's not a creature will go near bim, if they can 
help it; and there 's only bis groom — a lad he saved 
from drowning, I'm told — to do anything for bim. 
I must get bim a proper nurse, somehow or some- 
wbere, for all my being a Cranwortb-man. Ab, Mr. 
Benson! you don't know the temptations we medical 
men have. Tbink, if I allowed yonr member to die 
now, as he might very well, if he had no nurse — how 
famously Mr. Cranworth would walk over the course! — 
Wbere's Mrs. Denbigh gone to? I hope IVe not 
frightened her away by reminding her of Hector O'Brien, 
and that awful night, when I do assnre you she behaved 
like a heroine!" 

Äs Mr, Benson was showins T^'t« "öwj'aä QvjN.^^'^^iÄö. 
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opened the study-door, and said, in a very calm, 
voice: 

"Mr. Benson! will you allow me to speak to 
Davis alone?" 

Mr. Benson immediately consented, thinking 
in all probability, she wished to ask some für 
questions about Leonard; but as Mr. Davis came 
the room, and shut the door, he was Struck by 
pale, Stern face of determination , and awaited 
speaking first. 

"Mr. Davis! I must go and nurse Mr. Bellinghc 
said she at last, clenching her hands tight togel 
but no other part of her body moving from its int 
stillness. 

"Mr. Bellingham?" asked he, astonished at 
name. 

"Mr. Donne, I mean," said she, hurriedly. " 
name was Bellingham." 

" Oh ! I remember hearing he had changed his n 
for some property. But you must not think of 
more such work just now. You are not fit for it. 
are looking as white as ashes." 

*^I muat go" she repeated. 
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"Nonsense! Here's a man who can pay for the 
care of the first hospital nurses in London — • and I 
doubt if bis life is wortb the risk of one of theirs even, 
mucb more of yours." 

"We have no right to weigb human lives against 
each other." 

"No! I know we have not. But it's a way we 
doctors are apt to get into; and, at any rate, it's ri- 
diculous of you to think of such a tbing. Just listen 
to reason." 

"I can't! I can'tl" cried she, with sharp pain in 
her voice. "You must let me go, dear Mr. Davis j" 
Said she, now speaking with soft entreaty. 

"No!" Said he, shaking bis head autboritatively. 
"I'll do rio such tbing." 

"Listen!" said she, dropping her voice, and going 
all over the deepest scarlet; "he is Leonard's fatber! 
Now! you will let me go!" 

Mr. Davis was indeed staggered by what she said, 
and for a moment he did not speak. So she went on: 

"You will not teil! You must not teil! No one 
knows, not even Mr. Benson, who it was. And now — 
it might do bim so mucb barm to have it known. You 
wiU not teil! " ^ 
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"No! I wiU not teil," replied he. "Bat, Mrs. Der 
bigh, you must answer me this one qnestion, which 
ask you in all true respect, but which I must ask, i 
Order to güide both myself and you aright — Of coun 
I knew Leonard was illegitimate — in fact, I wiU gii 
you secret for secret: it was being so myself that fin 
made me sympathise with him, and desire to adopt hie 
I knew that much of your history; but teil me, c 
you now care for this man? Answer me truly — c 
you love him ? " 

For a moment or two she did not speak; her hei 
was beut down ; then she raised it up, and looked wi 
clear and honest eyes into his face. 

"I have been thinking — but I do not know — 
cannot teil — I don't think I should love him, if ] 
were well and happy — but you said he was ill - 
and alone — höw can I help caring for him? — ho 
<»an I help caring for him?" repeated she, eoverii 
her face with her hands, and the quiok hot tea 
stealing throügh her fingers. "He is Leonardas father 
continued she, looking up at Mr. Davis suddenly. ^'I 
need not know — he shall not '— that I have ev 
been near him, li lie \a \\k^ W\a o\}c\ä\^.^ \ä T&ssst 1 
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delirious — I will leave bim before be comes to him- 
self — but now let me go — I must go.'* 

'*^I wish my tongue bad been bitten out before I 
bad named bim to you. He would do well enougb 
witbout you; and, I dare say, if be recognises you, be 
will only be annoyed." 

"It is very likely!" said Rutb, beavily. 

"Annoyed, — wby! be may curse you for your 
unasked-for care of bim. I bave beard my poor 
motber — and sbe was as pretty and delicate a crea* 
ture as you are — cursed for sbowing tenderness wbeü 
it was not wanted. Now, be persuaded by an old 
man like me, wbo bas seen enougb of life to make bis 
heart acbe — leave tbis fine gentleman to bis fate. I '11 
promise you to get bim as good a nurse as can be bad 
for money." 

"No!" said Rutb,witb duU persistency — as if sbe 
bad not attended to bis dissuasions; '^I must go. t 
will leave bim before be recognises me.*' 

"Wby, tben," said tbe old surgeon, "if you're so 

, beut upon it, I suppose I must let you. It is but wbat 

my motber would bave done — poor, heart-broken 

tbing! However, come along, and let wä \&Ak& ^3c^^ 

öeat of it It aaveB me ti deal ol troxj^iVft, ^ "^tÄSs^x 
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for, if I have you for a right band, I need not worry 
myself continually with wondering how he is takcn 
care of. Go! get your bonnet, you tender-hearted fool 
of a woman! Let us get you out of tbe house without 
any more seenes or explanations ; I '11 make all straigbt 
witb tbe Beusons." 

"You will not teil my secret, Mr. Davis," she said, 
abruptly. 

"No! not I! Does tbe woman tbink I bad never 
to keep a secret of tbe kind before? I only hope 
he '11 lose bis election, and never eome near the place 
again. After all," continued he, sigbing, "I suppose 
jt is but human nature!" He began recalling the cir- 
cumstances of bis own early life, and dreamily pic- 
turing seenes in the grey dying embers of the fire ; and 
he was almost startled when she stood before bim, 
ready equipped, grave, pale, andquiet. 

"Come along!" said he. "If you're to do any 
good at all, it must be in these next three daysu After 
that, I'U ensure bis life for this bout; and mind! I 
shall send you home then; for he might know yon, 
and I '11 have no excitement to throw him back again, 
and DO 5obbing and crying from you. But now every 
tnoment ypnr care is preciowa to \i\tii, \ ^"s^äJWSöltssj^ 
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own Story to the Bensons, as soon as I have installed 
you." 

Mr. Donne lay in the best room of the Queen's 
Hotel — no one with him but bis faitbful, ignorant 
servant, wbo was as much afraid of the fever as any 
one eise could be, but who, nevertheless, would not 
leave bis master — bis master wbo bad saved bis life 
as a child, and afterwards put bim in the stables at 
Bellingham Hall, wbere be learnt all that be knew. 
He stood in a farther corner of the room, watcbing 
bis delirious master witb affrigbted eyes, not daring 
to come near bim, nor yet willing to leave bim, 

"Ob! if that doctor would but come! He '11 kill 
himself or me — and them stupid servants won*t stir 
a'step over the threshold; bow shall I get over the 
night? Blessings on him — here 's the old doctor back 
again ! I bear bim creaking and scolding up the 
stairs!" 

The door opened, and Mr. Davis entered, followed 
by Ruth. 

"Here 's the nurse, my good man — such a nurse 
as there is not in the tbree counties. Novr^ «1\. ^^^-vjl'NN. 
bare to do is to mind what slie Baya" 
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"Oh, Sir! he 's mortal bad! won't you stay with us 
through the night, Sir?" 

"Look there!" whispered Mr. Davis to the man, 
"see how she knows how to manage him! why, I 
could not do it better myself!" 

She had gone up to the wild, raging figure, and 
with soft authority had made him lie down: and then, 
placing a basin of cold water by the bedside, she had 
dipped in it her pretty hands, and was laying iheir 
cool dampness on his hot brow, speaking in a law 
soothing voiee all the timc, in a way that acted like 
a charm in hushing his mad talk. 

"But I will stay!" said the doctor, after he. had 
examined his patient; "as much on her account as 
his! and partly to quieten the fears of this poor, faith- 
ful fellow." 



N 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb third night after this was to be the criais — 
the turning point between Life and Death. Mr. Davis 
came again to. pass it by the bedside of the Bnffes^/sr. 
Ruth was there, constant and still, intent upon watch- 
ing the Symptoms, and acting according to them, in 
obedience to Mr. Davis's directions. She had never 
left the room. - Every sense had been strained in watch- 
ing — every power of thought or judgment had been 
kept on the füll Stretch. Now that Mr. Davis came 
and took her place, and that the room was qniet for the 
night, she became oppressed with heaviness, which yet 
did not tend to sleep. She could not remember the pre- 
sent time, or where she was. All times of her earliest 
youth — the days of her childhood — were in her 
memory with a minateness and falness of detail which 
was miserable; for all along she feit that she had no 
real grasp on the scenes that were passing through 
her mind — that, somehow, they wct^ laii%^\Ä\s^^ 
and gone hy tor ever — «nd yet äiä cövjX"^ ^^'^ ^'^'" 
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member who she was now, nor where she was, and 
whether she had now any interests in life to take the 
place of those which she was conscious had passed 
away, although their remembrance filled her mind with 
painful aeuteness. Her head lay on her arms, and 
thej rested on the table. Every now and thea she 
opened her eyes, and saw the large room, handsomely 
fur/iished with articles that were each one incongruous 
with the other, as if bought at sales. She saw* the 
flickering night -light — she heard the ticking of the 
watch, and the two breathings, each going on at a se- 
parate rate — one hurried, abruptly stopping^ and then 
panting yiolently, as if to make up for lost time; and 
the other slow, steady and regulär, as if the breathet 
was asleep; but this supposition was contradicted by 
an occasional repressed sound of yawning. The sky 
through the uncurtained window looked dark and black 
— would this night never have an end? Had the Bon 
gone down for ever, and would the world at last awaken 
to a general sense of everlasting night? 

Then she feit as if she ought to get up, and go and ' 
see how the troubled sleeper in yonder bed was strug- 
gJjDg through bis illness; but she could not remember 
wbo the sleeper vras^ au4 Ai^ B\auiCi5^\xQ«v %kV?svsi% vsbä 
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phantom-face on the pillow, such as now began to 
haunt thß dark coruers of the room, and look at her^ 
jibbering and mowing as they looked. So she covered 
her face again, and sank into a whirling Stupor of 
sense and feeling. By-and-by she heard her fello^v- 
watcher stirring, and a dull wonder stole over her as 
to what he was doihg; but the heavy languor pressed 
her down, and kept her still. At last she heard the 
words, "Come here," and listlessly obeyed the com- 
mand. She had to steady herseif in the rocking Cham- 
ber before she could walk to the bed by which Mr. 
Davis stood; but the effort to do so roused her, and, 
although conscious of an oppressive headache, she 
Tjewed with sudden and clear vision all the circum- 
stances of her present position. Mr. Davis was near 
the head of the bed, holding the night -lamp high, and 
shading it with his band, that it might not disturb the 
sick person, who lay with his face towards them, in 
feeble exhaustion, but with every sign that the violence 
of the fever had left him. It so happened that the 
rays of the lamp feil bright and füll upon Buth's coun- 
tenance, as she stood with her crimson lips parted 
with the hurrying breath, and the (evet -Ä\\«\i VänJäSäss^» 
OD her cbeekß, Her eyes were wiSift o^«u^ wA. *^^^^ 
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pnpils distended. She looked on the invalid in silence, 
and hardlj understood whj Mr. Davis had snmmoned 
her there. 

"Don't you see the change? He is hetter! — the 
crisis is past!" 

Bat she did not speak; her looks were riveted on 
his softly-unclosing eyes, which met hers as they opened 
languidly. She could not stir or speak. She was held 
fast by that gaze of his, in which a faint recognition 
dawned, and grew to strength. 

He murmured some words. They strained their 
sense to hear. He repeated them even lower than be- 
fore; but this time they caught what he was saying. 

"Where are the water- lilies? Where are the lilies 
in her hair?" 

Mr. Davis drew Ruth away. 

''He is Stil rambling," said he. "But the fever 
has left him." 

The grey dawn was now Alling the room with its 

cold light; was it that made Rutji's cheek so deadly 

pale? Could that call out tl^e wild entreaty of her 

Jook, as if imploring help agamst some cruel foe that 

Aeld her fast, and was WTeslWu^ V\^ V^t ^^yüX <^\ 
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Life? She held Mr. Davis*s arm. If she Lad let it 
go, she would have fallen. 

^'Take me home," she said, and fainted dead away. 

Mr. Davis carried her out of the Chamber, and sent 
the groom to keep watch by his master. He ordered 
a fly to convey her to Mr. Benson's, and lifted her in 
Tvhen it came, for she was still half unconscious. It 
was he who carried her np-stairs to her room; where 
Miss Benson and Sally nndressed and laid her in 
her bed. 

He awaited their proceedings in Mr. Benson's study. 
When Mr. Benson came in, Mr. Davis said: 

"Don't blame me. Don't add to my self-reproach. 
I have killed her. I was a cruel fool to let her go. 
Don't speak to me." 

"It may not be so bad," said Mr. Benson, himself 
needing comfort in that shock. "She may recover. 
She surely will recover. I believe she will." 

"No, no! she won't. But by — she shall, if I 
can save her." Mr. Davis looked defiantly at Mr. 
Benson, as if he were Fate. "I teil you she shall 
recover, or eise I am a murderer. What bxx&vttßÄÄ \ä^ 
/ to take her to nurse him — " 
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He was cut shoi*t bj Sallj's entrance, and an- 
nouncemeDt that Ruth was now prepared to see him. 

From that time forward Mr. Davis devoted all his 
leisure, his skill, his energy to save her. He called 
on the riyal surgeon to heg him to undertake the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Donne's recovery, saying, with his 
usual self-mockerj, "I could not answer it to Mr. 
Cranworth if I had brought his Opponent round, you 
know, when I had had such a fine opportunity in my 
power. Now, with your patients, and general Badical 
interest, it will be rather a feather in your cap; for he 
may want a good deal of care yet, though he is getting 
on famously — so rapidly, in fact, that it's a strong 
temptation to me to throw him back — a relapse, you 
know." 

The other surgeon bowed gravely, apparently ta- 
king Mr. Davis in earnest, but certainly very glad of 
the Job thus opportunely thrown in his way. In spite 

m 

of Mr. Davis's real and deep anxiety about Ruth, he 
could not help chuckling over his rivaPs literai Inter- 
pretation of all he had said. 

^^To be sure, what fools men are! I don't know 
wbj one should watch and strive to keep them in the 
World. I have given tlaia ieWoN? ^om^sÄCÄTv^ \.^ \3^ 
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about confidentially to all bis patients; I wonder bow 
mucb fitronger a dose the man would bave swallowed! 
I must begin to take care of my practice for tbat lad 
yonder. Well-a-day! well-a-day! Wbat was tbis sick 
fine gentleman sent bere for, tbat sbe sbould run a 
cbance of ber life for bim? or wby was be sent into 
tbe World at all, for tbat matter?" 

Indeed, bowever mucb Mr. Davis migbt labour with 
all bis professional skill — bowever mucb tbey migbt 
all watcb — and pray — and weep — it was but too 
evident tbatRntb ''bome most go, and take ber wages." 
Poor, poor Rutb! 

It migbt be tbat, utterly exbausted by watcbing 
and nursing, first in tbe bospital, and tben by tbe bed- 
side of ber former lover, tbe power of ber Constitution 
was worn out; or, it migbt be, ber gentle, pliant sweet« 
ness, but sbe displayed no outrage or discord even 
in ber delirium. There sbe lay in tbe attic-room in 
wbieb ber baby bad been born, ber watcb over bim 
kept, ber confession to bim made; and now sbe was 
stretched on tbe bed in utter belplessness, softly gazing 
at vacancy witb ber open, unconscious eyes, from whicb 
all the deptb of tbeir meaning bajd fL^^ «xA tS\ ^^ 
told was of a sweet, child-like inaatiW.'j -wVödää« '^^^ 
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watchers could not touch her with their sjmpathy, or 
come near her in her dim world; — so, mutely, bat 
looking at each other from time to time with tearful 
eyes, thej took a poor comfort from the one evident 
fact that, thongh lost and gone astray, she was happy 
and at peace. They had never heard her sing; indeed 
the simple art which her mother had taught her, had 
died, with her early joyousness, at that dear mother's 
death. But now she sang continually, very soft and 
low. She went from one old childish ditty to another 
without let or pause, keeping a stränge sort pf time 
with her pretty iingers, as they closed and unclosed 
themselves upon the counterpane. She never looked 
at any one with the slightest. glimpse of memory or 
intelligence in her face; no, not even at Leonard. 

Her strength faded day by day; but shß knew it 
not. Her sweet lips were parted to sing, even after 
the breath and the power to do so had left her, and 
her fingers feil idly on the bed. Two days she lingeired 
thus — all but gone from them, and yet still there. 

They stood around her bedside, not speaking, or 

sighing, or moaning; they were too much awed by the 

exquisite peacefulness of her look for that. Suddenly 

sbe opened wide her eyes^ an^ ^ai.^^ VcÄÄiiJiV'^ Vsr«^\^^ 
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as if sbe saw some happy vision, which called out a 
lovely, rapturous, breathless smile. They held their 
very breaths. 

"I see tbe Ligbt Coming," said sbe. "Tbe Light 
is Coming," sbe said. And, raising berself slowly, sbe 
stretcbed out ber arms, and tben feil back, very still 
for evermore. 

Tbey did not speak. Mr. Davis was tbe first to 
utter a word. 

"It is over!" said be. "Sbe is dead!" 

Outrang tbrougb tbe room tbe cry of Leonard: 

"Motber! motber! motber! You bave not left me 
alone! You will not leave me alone! You are not 
dead! Motber! Motber!" 

Tbey bad pent in bis agony of apprebension tili 
tben, tbat no wail of ber cbild migbt disturb ber inef- 
fable calm. But now tbere was a cry beard tbrougb 
tbe bouse, of one refusing to be comforted: "Motber! 
Motber!" 

But Butb lay dead. 



dH nuTRf 



CHAPTER XIV. 






A 3TUP0B of grief succeeded to Leonardas pas« 
sionate cries. He became so mach depressed, plijei« 
cally as well as mentallj, before the end of the day, 
that Mr. Davis was seriouslj alanned for the conse* 
quences. He hailed with gladness a proposal made 
bj the Farquhars, that the boy should be remoyed to 
their house, and placed ander the fond care o£ hia mo- 
ther's friend, who sent her own child to Abermouth 
the better to devote herseif to Leonard. 

When they told him of this arrangement, he at first 
refused to go and leave her; bot when Mr. Benson said: 

^She would have wished it, Leonard! Do it for 
her sake!'' he went away very qnietly; not speaking a 
Word, after Mr. Benson had made the voluntary pro-* 
mise that he should see her once again. He neither 
spoke nor cried for many hours; and all Jemima's de- 
licate wiles were called forth, before his heavy heart 
could find the relief of tears. And then he was so 
weak, and his pulse so low, that all who loved him 
feared for bis life. 
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Anxiety about bim made a sad distraction from 
tbe sorrow for tbe dead. The tbree old people^ who 
now formed tbe bousehold in the Chapel-honse, 
went about slowlj and dreamily, eacb witb a dull 
wonder at tbeir hearts wby they, tbe infirm and 
worn-out, were left, wbile sbe was taken in beif 
lovely prime. 

The tbird day after Rutb's death, a gentleman 
came to tbe dopr and asked to speak to Mr. Benson. 
He was yery much wrapped np in für« and doakg, 
and tbe npper exposed part of his face was snnk and 
bollow, like that of one bat partially recorered from 
illness. Mr. and Miss Benson were at Mr. Farqnhar's, 
gone to See LeonaVd, and poor old Sally bad been 
having a bearty ory over tbe kitchen fire beford 
answering tbe door-knock. Her beart was tenderly 
inclined just then towards any one who bad the 
aspect of suffering; «o, altbougb her master was out, 
and she was usually chary of admitting strangers, 
sbe proposed to Mr. Donne (for it was he) that 
he sbould come in and await Mr. Benson's return 
in tbe study. He was glad enough to avail bimself 
of her ofßer; for he was feeble and nervouA^^ «sw^ 
come OB a piece of business vfti\e\i V^ «x.Q.%ftÄ^^^ 
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disliked, and about which he feit veiy awkward. 
The fire was nearly, if not quite, out; nor did Sally's 
vigorous blows do much good, although she left 
Ihe room with an assurance that it would soon bum 
np. He leant against the chimnej-piece, thinking 
over events, and with a Sensation of discomfort, both 
external and internal, growing and gathering npon 
him. He almost wondered whether the proposal 
he meant to make with regard to Leonard, conld 
not be better arranged by letter than bj an inter- 
view. He became very shivery, and impatient of the 
State of indecision to which bis bodily weakness had 
reduced him. 

Sally opened the door, and tarne in. '' Would 
you like to walk np-stairs, Sir?*' asked she, in a 
trembling voice, for she had learnt who the visitor 
was from the driver of the fly, who had run np to 
the house to inquire what was detaining the gentle- 
man that he had bronght from the Queen's Hotel; 
and, knowing that Ruth had caught the fatal fever 
from her attendance on Mr. Donne, Sally imagined 
that it was but a piece of sad civility to invite him 
np-stairs to- see the poor dead body, wh;ch she had 
Jaid out and decked lor ttxe ^a^^, ^>fiß. «aOo. \Rk\A 
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care that she had grown strangely proud of its marbld 
beauty. 

Mr. Donne was glad enough of any proposal of 
a change from the cold and comfortless room where 
he had thought uneasy, remorseful thoughts. He 
fancied that a change of place would banish the 
train of reflection that was troubling him; but the 
change he anticipated was to a well-warmed, cheerful 
sitting-room, with signs of life, and a bright fire 
therein; and he was on the last flight of stairs, — 
at the door of the room where Ruth lay — before 
he understood whither Sally was conducting him. 
He shrank back for an instant, and then a stränge 
ßting of curiosity impelled him on. He stood in the 
humble low-roofed attic, the window open, and the 
tops of the distant snow-covered hüls filling up the 
whiteness of the general aspect. He muffled himself 
up in bis cloak, and shuddered, while Sally reverently 
drew down the sheet, and showed the beautiful, 
calm, still face, on which the last rapturous smile 
still lingered, giving an ineffable look of bright 
serenity. Her arms were crossed over her breast; 
the wimple-like cap marked the perfect on^I ^1 Vst 
face, while two braids ol the -wwm^ wjJoväxi Vsöcs^ 
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peeped out of the narrow border, and lay on the 
delicate cheeks. 

He was awed into admiration by the wonderful 
beaaty of that dead woman* 

'^How beautiful she is!" said he, beneath his 
breath. ^^Do all dead people look so peaceful — 
so happy?" 

"Not all," replied Sally, crying. "Few has been 
as good and as gentle as she was in their lives." 
She quite shook with her sobbing. 

Mr. Donne was dieturbed by her distress. 

"Come, my good woman! we must all die — " he 
did not know what to say, and was becoming infected 
by her sorrow. "I am sure you loved her very mach, 
and were very kind to her in her life-time; you most 
, take this from me to buy yourself some remembrance 
of her." He had pulled out a sovereign, and really 
had a kindly desire to console her, and reward her, 
in offering it to her. 

But she took her apron from her eyes, as soon as 

she became aware of what he was doing, and, BtiU 

# 

holding it midway in her hands, she looked at him 
indignantly, before she borst out: 

^^Aad who are you> i\i«Ä lilbiikV \ä ^^ Vix tss^ 
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kindness to her hj money? And I was not kind to 
you, my darling," said she, passionately addressing 
the motionlesB, serene body — "I was not kind to 
you. I frabbed you, and plagued you froin the first, 
jnj lamb! I came and cut off your pretty locks 
in this very room — I did — and you »aid never 
an angry word to me; — no! not then, nor many 
a time at after, when I was very sharp and cross to 
you. — No! I never was kind to you, and I dunnot 
think the world was kind to you, my darling, — 
but you are gone where the angels are very tender 
to such as you — you are, my poor wench!" She 
beut down and kissed the lips, from whose marble, 
unyielding touch Mr. Donne recoiled, even in 
thought. 

Just then, Mr. Benson entered the room. He 
had retumed home before bis sister, and come 
up-stairs in search of' Sally, to whom he wanted 
to speak on some subject relating to the funeral. 
He bowed in recognition of Mr« Donne, whom he 
knew as the member for the town, and whose 
presence impressed him painfiilly, as bis illness had 
been the proximate cause of Buth's death. But La 
tned to check thia /eeling, as it ytoa ilo .Wi\X ^V 
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I 

Mr. Donne's. Sally stole out of the roqm, to cry at 
leisure in her kitchen. 

''I must apologise for belog here," said Mr. Donne. 
"I was hardly conscious where your servant was lead- 
ing me to, when she expressed her wish that I should 
walk up-stairs." 

'^It is a verj common idea in this town, that it is 
a gratification to be asked to lake a last look at the 
dead," replied Mr. Benson. 

^'And in this case, I am glad to have seen her once 
more," said Mr. Donne. "Poor Ruth!" 

Mr. Benson glanced up at him at the last word. 
How did he know her name? To him she had onlj 
been Mrs. Denbigh. But Mr. Donne had no idea that 
he was talking to one unaware of the connexion that 
had formerly existed between them; and, though he 
would have preferred carrying on the conversation in 
a warmer room, yet, as Mr. Benson was still gazing 
at her with sad, lingering love, he went on: 

''I did not recognise her when she came to nurse 

me; I believe I was delirious. My servant, who had 

known her long ago, in Fordham, told me who she 

was. I cannot teil you how I regret that she should 

have died in consequencft oi\i«t Vs^^ Q\^BÄr 
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Mr. Benson looked up at him again, a stern ligbt 
ülling bis eyes as he did so. He waited impatiently 
to hear more, either to quench or confirm bis suspi- 
cions. If sbe bad not been lying tbere, very still and 
calm, he wouldbave forcedtbe words out ofMr. Donne, 
by some abrupt question. As it was, be listened silent- 
ly, fia beart quick -beating. 

"I know tbat money is but a poor compensation, 
— is no remedy for tbis event, or for my youtbful 
folly. " 

Mr. Benson set bis teetb bard togetber, to keep in 
words little sbort of a curse. 

"Indeed, I offered ber money to almost any amount 
before; — do me justice, Sir," catcbing tbe gleam of 
Indignation ön Mr. Benson 's face: "I offered to marry 
her, and provide for tbe boy as if he bad been legiti- 
mate. It 's of no use recurring to tbat time," said be, 
his voice faltering; ''wbat is done cannot be undone. 
But I came now to say, tbat I sbould be glad to leave 
tbe boy still under your Charge, and tbat every ex- 
pense you tbink it right to incur in bis education I 
will gladly defray; — and place a sum of money in 
trust for bim — say, two thousand pounds — or more: 
jSx what you will Of course) U "jou ^^^Soä t^\»mcq% 
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faim, I must find some one eise; but the provision for 
him shall be the same, for my poor Buth's sake." 

Mr. Benson did not speak. . He could not, tili he 
had gathered some peace from looking at the ineffable 
repose of the Dead. 

Then, before he answered, he covered up her face; 
and in bis voice there was the stillness of ice. 

"Leonard is not unprovided for. Those that ho- 
noured bis mother will take care of him. He shall 
never touch a penny of your money. Every ofifer of 
Service you have made, I rejecl in bis namci — and in 
her presence," said he, bending towards the Dead. 
"Men may call such actions as'yours, youthfal foUiesI 
There is another name for them with God. Sir! I will 
follow you down-stairs. " 

All the way down, Mr. Benson heard Mr. Donne*« 
voice urging and entreating, but the words he could 
not recognise for the thoughts that filled bis braw — ^ 
the rapid putting together of events that was g^/t ^^ 
there. And when Mr. Donne tumed at 42ie 
speak again, and repeat bis offers of Service to Leon« 
ard, Mr. Benson made answer, witbout well knowing 
wbetber the answer fitted t\xe ^vv^^Vivoiii wi tsäV, 
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"I thank God, you have no right, legal ör other- 
wise, over the child. And for her sake, I wUl spare 
bim the shame of ever heariog jour name as bis 
father." 

He shut the door in Mr. Donne's face. 

"An ill-bred, puritanical old fellow! He maj have 
the boy, I am sufe, for aught I care. I have done my 
duty, and will get out of this abominable place as soon 
as I can. I wish my last remembrance of my beautiful 
Buth was not mixed up with all these people." 

Mr. Benson was bitterly oppressed with this inter- 
view; it' disturbed. the peace with which he was be- 
ginning to contemplate events. His anger ruffled him, 
although such anger had been just, and such indigna* 
tion well-deserved ; and both had been unconsciously 
present in bis heart for years against the unknown 
seducer, whom he met face to face by the death«bed 
0t &th. 

ive him a shock which he did not recover from 
for mSKy days. He was nervously afraid lest Mr. Donne 
should appear at the funeral; and not all the reasons 
he alleged to himseU against this apprehension, put it 
utterlj awajr from him. Betöre theU) "Vxo'w^^et^V^'^^'^sÄ. 
casualljr (for he would allow himseli üo moea^vcXa^ "öwaX. 
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he had left the town. No! Ruth's funeral paased over 
in calm and simple solemnitj. Her child, her own 
household, her friend, and Mr. Farquhar, quietlj walked 
after the hier, which was borne by somo of the poor to 
whom she had been very kind in her lifetime. And 
many others stood aloof in the little burying-groünd, 
sadly watching that last ceremony. 

They slowly dispersed; Mr. Benson leading Leon- 
ard by the band, and secretly wondering at bis self- 
restraint. Almost as soon as they had let themselves 
into the Chapel-house, a messenger brought a note 
from Mrs. Bradshaw, with a pot of-quince märmalade, 
which, she said to Miss Benson, she thought that Leon- 
ard might fancy, and if he did, they were to be sure 
and let her know, as she had plenty more; er, was 
there anything eise that he would like? She would 
gladly make him whatever he fancied. 

Poor Leonard! he lay stretched on the sofa, vhite 
and tearless, beyond the power of any such 9^fort, 
faowever kindly offered; but this was .only one of the 
many homely, simple attentions, which all came round 
him to offer, from Mr. Grey, the rector, down to the 
nameleas poor who called at \\i^ >öw^ ^qq^ Xr» \aaj\vrQ 
hojv it /ared with her diild. 
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Mr. Benson was anxiouS, according to Dissenting' 
custom, to preach an appropriate faneral sermon. It 
was the last office he could render to her; it should 
be done well and carefuUy. Moreover, it was possible 
that the circumstances of her life, which were known 
to all, might be made effective in this manner to work 
conviction of many truths. Accordingly, he made great 
preparation of thought änd paper; he laboured hard, 
destroying sheet after sheet — his eyes filling with 
tears between-whiles, as he remembered some fresh 
proof of the humility and sweetness of her life. Oh, 
that he could do her justice! but words seemed hard 
and. inflexible, and refused to fit themselves to his 
ideas. He sat late on Saturday, writing; he watched 
through the night tili Sunday morning was far ad- 
vanced. He had never taken such pains with any 
sermon, and he was only half satisfied with it 
after all. 

Mrs. Farquhar had comforted the bitterness of 
Sally's grief by giving her very handsome mourning. 
At any rate, she feit oddly proud and exulting when 
she thought of her new black gown; but when she re- 
membered why she wore it, sliie ß(io\d.eÖL Yäx%^ Y^'^^ 
abarply fov her satisfaction , au4 took \.o c^^iVc^^ ä^^'^ 
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with redoubled vigour« She spent the Sunday mom- 
ing in alternatelj smoothing down her skirts, and ad- 
jnsting her broad bemmed collar, or bemoaning the 
occasion with tearful earnestness. But the sorrow 
overcame the little quaint vanity of her heart, as she 
ßaw troop after troop of humbly-dressed mourners 
pass by into the old chapel. They were very poor — 
but each had mounted some rusty piece of crape, or 
some faded black ribbon. The old came halting and 
slow — the mothers carried their quiet, awe-struck 
babes. 

And not only these were there — but others — 
equally unaccustomed to nonconformist worship: Mr. 
Davis, for instance, to whom Sally acted as chaperone; 
for he sat in the minister's pew, as a stranger; and, as 
she afterwards said, she had a fellow-feeling with him, 
being a Church-woman herseif, änd Dissenters had 
such awkward ways; however, she had been there be? 
fore, so she could set him to rights about their fashions. 

From the pulpit, Mr. Benson saw one and all — 

the well-fiUed Bradshaw pew — all in deep mourning, 

Mr. Bradshaw conspicuously so (he would have at- 

tended the funeral gladly i( they would have asked 

Lim) — the Farquhars — Üiq moK^ «\x«ci%^T^ — '^'^ 
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atill more numerous poor — one or two wild-looking 
outcasts, who stood afar off, bat wept silently and 
continually. Mr. Benson*s heart grew very füll. 

His voice trembled as he read and prayed. Bat he 
steadied it as he opened his sermon — his great, last 
effort in her honoar — the labour that he had prayed 
God to bless to the hearts of many. For an instant 
the old man looked on all the aptumed faces, listen- 
ing, with wet eyes, to hear what he could say to In- 
terpret that which was in their hearts, dumb and un- 
shaped, of God's doings as shown in her life. He 
looked, and, as he gazed, a mist came before him, and 
he could not see his sermon, nor his hearers, bat only 
Bath, as she had been — stricken low, and croaching 
from sight, in the upland field by Llan-dhu — like a 
woefal, hanted creature. And now her life was overl her 
struggle ended! Sermon and all was forgotten. He 
sat down, and hid his face in his hands for a minate 
or so. Then he arose, pale and serene. He put the 
sermon away, and opened the Bible, and read the 
seventh chapter of Bevelations, beginning at the ninth 
verse. 

Before it was finished, most ol VAä \i'^at«e^ ^^w^scäxxsl 
tears, It came bome to them aa mox^ «^^toytäXä ^^»^ 
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any sermon could have been« £ven Sally, though füll 
pf anxiety as to what her fellow-Churchman would 
tbink of such proceedings, let the sobs come freely as 
ßhe heard the words: 

'^Aad he said to me, These are they which came 
out of great tribnlation, and have washed their robes, 
and made thepi white in the blood of the Lamb. 

"Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day uid night in bis temple; and he that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. 

"They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. 

"For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes." 



"He preaches sermons sometimes," said Sally, 
joudging Mr. Davis, as tloLcy to^^ li^m l\i^ic knees at 
last "I make no doubt t\i^Te ^«ä ^^ ^wA ^ ^^ix^^^ 
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in yon paper-book as cver we hear in church. IVe 
heard him pray uncommon fine — quite beyond any 
but leamed folk." 

Mr. Bradshaw had been anxious to do fiomething 
to testify bis respect for tbe woman, who, if all had 
entertained bis opinions, would have been driven into 
hopeless sin. Accordingly, he ordered the first stone- 
mason of the town to meet him in the chapel-yard on 
Monday moming, to take measurement aniMreceive 
directions for a tombstone. They threaded their way 
among the grassy heaps to where Ruth was buried, in 
the south Corner, beneath the great Wych-elm. When 
they got there, Leonard raised himself up from the 
n^w-stirred turf. His face was s wollen with weeping; 
but when he saw Mr. Bradshaw he calmed himself, 
and checked his sobs, and, as an explanation of being 
where he was when thus surprised, he could find no- 
thing to say but the simple words: 

"My mother is dead, Sir." 

His eyes sought those of Mr. Bradshaw with a' 
wild look of agony, as if to find comfort for that great 
loss in human sympathy; and at the first word — the 
ßrst toueh of Mr, Bradshaw* s band on \3L\a ^ovsJärx — 
jbe barst out afreah. 
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^'Come, come! my boj! — Mr. Francis, I will se^ 
you about this to-morrow — I will call at your 
house. — Let me take you bome, my poor fellow, 
Come, my lad, come!" 

Tbe first time, for years, tbat be bad entered Mr, 
jBenson^s bouse, be came leading and comforting ber 
j5on — and, for a moment, be could not speak to bis 
old friend, for tbe sympatby wbicb cboked np bis 
voice, and fiUed bis eyes witb tears. 



THE END. 
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